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Cherry Whip 


©1923 BY THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


For Special Occasions 

if vv a and delicious as the mould of clear, 

sparkling, glowing Jell-O may be,-and appropriate 

as it undoubtedly is for almost every occasion, 
there are special days and special events when some- 
thing even more inviting, and more beautiful and 
delightful, is in demand. Some holiday party, or 
some family: fete day when the best that is to be had 
in sweets or delicacies, is in order. It is on these 
occasions that Jell-O comes to the housewife’s aid 
most efficiently and adequately. 


Cherry Whip 

Dissolve a package of Cherry Jell-O in a pint of 
boiling water. When cold, but not yet congealing, 
whip to consistency of whipped cream. Pile into a 
glass dish or serve in individual glasses with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 

To whip Jell-O successfully, use a Ladd or Dover 
ege-beater and a dish rather deep but not large. 
When — has become cold and is still liquid set 
the dish in a pan of ice water or —y cold water and 
whip until Jell-O is of consistency of whipped cream. 


JELL-O 


ae Most famous Dessert/ 
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The , glorious and sympathetic voice of 
Schumann-Heink clearly shows the perfect 
artist. That the great contralto chose the Victor 
to perpetuate her art shows her recognition 
of perfect recording and reproduction. There 
are fifty Victor Records by Schumann-Heink, 
among them are the following: 


Double-faced 
Spinnerliedchen 
Friihlingszeit 830 $1.50 
St. Paul—But the Lord is Mindful 6271 2.00 


IN-HEINK Agaus Dei 
os. ane * Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 


Von Himmel hoch t 6281 2.00 


Victrola No. 100 
$150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Exacting artist that she is, Farrar demands 
the same perfection in her Victor Records as 
characterizes her every interpretation. It must 
be Farrar to merit her approval and her sev- 
enty Victor Records are evidence of that fact. 
These numbers include: 





























Double-faced 


Carmen—Habanera 621 $1.50 


Au Printemps 


Madama Butterfly— } 
Un bel di vedremo ( 6110 2.00 





Misbkin 














Tosca—Vissi d’arte e d’amor 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Believe Me If All Those 

Endearing Young Charms 








FARRAR 


Victrola No. 240 
Victor Artist 125 


622 1.50 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 





Homer is another great artist who is confi- 
dent that the height of perfection in sound 
production is attained only by the Victor. She 
is willing to be judged by her Victor Records, 
of which she has made sixty-nine. Here are 
some of these selections: 

Double-faced 


Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock 6166 $2.00 


Messiah—He Was Despised 


© Strauss- Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur 


l 

j 

l Victrola No. 215 
Peyton Samson et Dalila—Printemps f , 150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


HOMER Flee as a Bird 
Victor Artist Just for Today 


remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged—costs no more. The 
Victrola instrument line includes twenty-one 
models of the three general types shown at 
from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write to 
us for illustrated catalog. 


The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machine and was the first 
to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 





To be sure of Victor Products, see the 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 


following trade-marks—under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record, 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Gus Pat OF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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ENE STRATTON-PORTER 

is more than a great novel- 
ist: she is a great naturalist, and 
so devoted to her chosen study 
that she sets aside alternate 
years for nature writings. Goop 
HousEKEEPING is publishing her 


latest group of nature stories, 
“Tales You Won’t Believe” 


OR every garden lover we 
recommend Jessica Cosgrave’s 

article, “Let Me Tell You About 
Gardening,” a delightful mix- 
ture of advice and psychology. 
You will have it in time for the 
first plantings—in April 

E HAVE a new story by 

Octavus Roy Cohen, a story 
of true love, that cuts deep into 
the heart of the fundamental 
relation between man and wom- 
an. It is lucky for you that its 
startling ending appears in the 
same number as its alluring be- 
ginning—April 
ANNA STEESE RICHARD- 

SON begins a new series in 
April which suggests practical 
ways of bridging the gap be- 
tween the wage-earning daughter 
and the stay-at-home mother. 
Look for “Your Daughter and 
Her Job” 


EMPLE BAILEY’S new se- 

rial is drawing readers by the 
thousand, charmed by its sim- 
plicity and the golden idealism 
of King Arthur’s age cast in the 
setting of our own modern times, 
The boy Jerry’s love for Mimi 
will take you back to the days 
of your own first sweetheart 


E HAVE seen a great many 

articles on prohibition, but 
none that takes up the question 
with stronger, gentler hands than 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s. 
Her conclusion, in the April num- 
ber, puts every man and woman 
face to face with a question that 
must be answered soon 


[N APRIL appears the second 

of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
stories, “Wolf,” a dog who oc- 
cupied at his death more news- 
paper space than usually falls to 
the lot of a dozen men. This is 
your chance to meet a hero born 
of collie stock 


C. E. Fursdick, Sec., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y 
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Franklin Simon & Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 
The New. 


Bramley Fashions 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 


For SPRING 


Originated by and exclusive with 
Franklin Simon & Co. 


Charge Accoun ts 
Solicited 


Entire Contents 
Copyrighted, 1924, 
by Franklin 
Simon & Co., Inc. 


Patent granted by the United States Patent Office, Jan. 1st, 1924 


Worn by Miss Leonora Hughes 


Model &—TuHE New BRAMLEY TWo-PIECE DRESS of kasha jersey 
in tile-red, amande green, tortoise shell, navy blue, gray, Madonna 
blue, black or white, with interlaced borders of self color silk braid; 
monogram design on tie; white pique cuffs and vestee; 

skirt on silk bodice top. 29.50 


Model 10—Tue NEw BRAMLEY SUIT in black suiting with white 
hairline stripes; also Shetland crayon checks in tan with brown, 
gray with yellow or gray with blue; also mannish suitings in brown 
or oxford grays, or navy blue twill; all bound with 

tailor’s silk braid; sterling silver fob. 48.00 


NEw Book or FirrH AVENUE FASHIONS wees 
Reapy Marcu Isr. Ask ror Your Copy. Worn by Miss Imogene Wilson 
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The Bill for “Kqual Rights” 


oop HousEKEEPING believes 
that the Equal Rights 
Defeated Amendment, now before 
Congress, should be defeated. We have arrived at that 
conclusion after careful consideration of the arguments on 
both sides. The best of these arguments are given by 
Mrs. Irwin and Mrs. Kelley in this magazine. The ad- 
vocate of the bill almost persuades; she has the popular 
side, for surely women should have equal rights with men. 
But should she? Make the statement read that women 
should have rights at least equal to men’s, and we be- 
lieve that it would be unassailable. That is ostensibly 
the purpose of the National Woman’s Party in supporting 
its proposed amendment to the Constitution—to give 
women rights equal to men’s—and so far as this amend- 
ment would do that we are for it. But while giving it 
would also take, and we believe that it would be a big 
step backward to take from certain classes of women 
the benefits and privileges that have been secured for 
them through special legislation. Until the perfect state 
has been achieved, wherein everything that is right is 
done automatically and unquestioningly, women—at 
least, large groups of women—will need special legislation. 


This Amendment 
Should Be 


HICH of you, by taking thought, can add one 

cubit unto his stature?” is an old question that 
remains unanswered. Who, now, by passing a bill can 
make a woman other than a woman? She is not, never 
has been, never will be equal with man. We specifically 
exempt her mentality, her morality, her spirituality, every- 
thing but her physical being; all her capacities that may 
be improved and refined and strengthened by training are 
equal to or perhaps even superior to man’s, but never 
by any stretch of the imagination can we suppose a 
time when she will be able to overcome some of the 
handicaps of her sex. They make her woman; because 
woman, mother; because mother, deserving, needing 
special considerations. And it is those special con- 
siderations, fought for in both states and nation, that 
the proposed amendment would annul. We repeat that 
we think it should be defeated. 


ThisOne “ 
Should Be 


WO to three-year-old babies are 
employed in the crowded, in- 
Passed sanitary tenements of the city 
on home work for the factories,” testified investigators 
at a Welfare Commission hearing in New York City in 
January. Some of these babies assist in making dolls and 
toys, others pull apart petals for artificial flowers, others 
are assigned to any tasks their little, unskilled hands 
are capable of performing. In New York City, the 
world’s center of gold, of the luxuries and luxurious 
living that gold can buy! But we digress. ‘‘A little old 
man, four years of age,”’ one of these children seemed. 
And the teachers of those old enough to go to school said 
they slept in the classrooms and had marks on their 
hands—marks of the crucifixion of their childhood. 
Childhood traded for a pittance. Not one family of two 
thousand studied made as much as $500 a year at this 
home work. More than half of them made less than 
$300. Can that compensate for a life lived in crowded, 
insanitary rooms, for childhood robbed and wasted, for 
disease and death, for the handicap it imposes upon 
competing industries? 
4 


ISTEN to Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League: “All the industries employing 
such methods are subsidized in that they get their work 
done cheaper than those not following the practise. |t 
tends to demoralize industry in general because the 
method lowers the level of competence among employees, 
They simply act as parasites upon underpaid families, 
There is nothing realized in the productiveness of the 
children, since they are later returned to society as 
juvenile delinquents or suffering from tuberculosis or 
some other disease. Home work demoralizes the family, 
In some instances it simply provides more pleasure for 
the father in gambling his pennies in a basement den. It 
is opposed to good morals and efficiency in industry.” 


HE remedy for this—and all the other child-labor 

abuses that this magazine has pointed out—is in the 
Children’s Amendment now before Congress. It should 
pass at this session so that it can be submitted to the 
states at once. But we doubt whether Congress will act 
upon it unless the people get behind it. There is a lot 
of money interested in the things children can be em- 
ployed to do, and this money knows how to talk. Why 
don’t you do a little talking, too? 


And That WO years ago Mrs. Penny- 
Reminds Us backer, past president of the 
ot Something General Federation of Wo 
men’s Clubs, said women do not talk enough. Well, if 


they don’t, it is their own fault, and contrary to popular 
ig ’ ’ y to pop 


opinion, but Mrs. Pennybacker made the statement 
quite seriously. ‘‘Women should take their opinions 
into the conversational world,” she said. “Duty de 
mands that we must speak out when proper occasion 
offers or permits.”” The occasion is at hand; seldom 
have there been more things that, for the good of the 
nation, should be discussed. From now until Congress 
adjourns, from then until election day, there should be 
an unceasing discussion of the things that should be 
settled now and must be settled right. 


NE of these is the question of education. This, one 
of the most important concerns of the American 
people, perhaps the largest single enterprise in the nation, 
is conducted by forty-eight different partners, who have 
themselves only the loosest kind of control over their 
particular parts of it. In other words, education is largely 
a local matter, being good or bad in proportion to the 
interest and ability of the locality. The Education Bill 
provides for the dignifying of education by placing in the 
President’s Cabinet a man whose duty shall be to look 
after the interests of education as Secretary Hoover looks 
after the interests of commerce, Secretary Davis of labor, 
and Secretary Wallace of agriculture. Education is now 
in the Department of the Interior, where it got $161,990 
of the $328,000,000 appropriated last year. But money 
is not the heart of the Education Bill. Whether the 
$100,000,000 which the bill as introduced calls for is 
appropriated, or whether that sum is cut in half or 
quartered, is not the main point, which is national recog- 
nition of the fact that education is a national problem 
and should be dealt with nationally. Get Education 
into the Cabinet. It will pay for itself. Talk it up. 


WituraM Freperick BicELow, EpiToR 
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SIGN POSTS 


By Faith Baldwin 
Decoration by John R. Flanagan— 


OW many roads to Fairyland, when Spring, on flower-feet, 
Takes to the emerald trail again, while silver rain-drops beat 
Against the golden armor of the gay Paladin, Sun; 

How many roads to Fairyland, before the day is done? 


Oh, there's a road, a woodsy road, all feathery and green, 

A dogwood road, a secret road, where pale wind-flowers lean, 

And there's a meadow path that runs, to meet the Spring's clear call, 
With brooks to silver-fringe its skirts, beyond a broken wall. 


And here's a road that meets the sea and takes its blue embrace, 

A road that ends in fairy-foam, more delicate than lace, 

And here's a mountain road that climbs to kiss a stooping star, 
Where shadows drift with purple veils, where slim pine-candles are. 


A dozen roads to Fairyland! And other roads there be, 

The endless roads, the happy roads that new young lovers see, 

The highways, straight to Heaven's blue, that mothers, young and wise, 
Can follow when they bend to kiss a baby's blessed eyes. 


Oh, Fairyland is not so far, with all the world to roam, 

And Fairyland is very near, for trails may end in home, 

And every heart with seeing eyes may read the signs and know 
That there are roads to Fairyland, wherever they may go. 
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HE sat on the bluff, her arms about 
her knees, looking off to sea. The 
sun was warm, and the sand; about 
her the coarse grass rustled, droop- 

ing ever westward from the summer-long 
persuading of the prevailing wind. There 
was low growth of bayberry at her back, 
and stunted pine, and goldenrod already 
coming into bloom. She was as unaware 
of those as of the beach below her—and of 
that there was nothing to be seen, so far 
did the sandy eminence reach out over the 
sea that had eaten into its core. Her eyes 
were on the horizon, where sky and water 
seemed to meet, but where, she knew, 
there were vastnesses beyond. 

It was those vastnesses that called to 
her. Sometimes from the favored prom- 
ontory she could see a far gray sail flash 
white 3s the sun found it: adventure, 


search; sometimes a trail of smoke told 
where a steamer plowed its way: men 
toiling, cargoes mixed; sometimes only a 
gull sailed motionless—but the gull, too, 
was hungrily watching the sea. At her 
back, to right and left of her, was the land 
she knew, and people and toil. Out there 
on the wide horizons were her dreams and 
her visions; not empty phantasms, but 
call and response of her spirit to something 
inbred in her through the long generations 
of those men whose blood was hers, those 
bold adventurers whose impulses through 
five hundred years had poured themselves 
through the veins of her race, driving them 
to the far ends of the earth; impulses that 
had worn out, at last, in men like her 
father, Joe Silveira, the ‘“Portuguee.”” For 
there had been nothing perceptible of the 
fine spirit of adventure, of longing for that 


distant cleanness of the sea, in Joe Silveira; 
yet through twenty generations it had heen 
a great force, clamorous, insistent, not to 
be denied; and like other great forces it 
gathered itself together for one last flare, 
one last explosion, before its utter ¢x- 
tinguishment. é 
In Vasca it called and sang and bided its 
time. For Vasca there was always that 
line where sky and water seemed to meet, 
with life going on beyond them, strange, 
imagined, yearned for: things she coul 
only sense, things that never came close, 
things not to be seen or fully heard; but 
things more real, more palpitating, than 
any that formed part or background of her 
daily life. Things she treasured in her 
heart, kept hidden-as far as she could from 
the critical eves of those about her; though, 
2s to that, she knew what they said of her. 
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“That Silveira girl—yes, she’s a queer 
one. You’d think she had something to be 
proud of, way she keeps to herself, won’t 
notice folks. Joe Silveira’s girl!” 

“She’s Portuguee. That’s what gets to 
old man Ware. His grandchild, all he’s got 
~a Portuguee! He ain’t got used to it yet!” 
_ That always brought a cackle of laughter 
trom the men at the store. They had not 
meant her to hear it, but she had heard, 
Just as she had heard the story of her 
mother. 2 

“You'd ’a’ thought they hadn’t any 
pride left, the Wares; they’d come down in 
the world so. But to have Macy 
Well, they didn’t have to make him marry 
her, though ’twas before a priest. Just 
mad about her, he was. Went straight 
enough, long’s she lived. That’s when he 
started the weirs. Her idea, folks said it 


Edith 


cA Complete Short Novel 


of the Sea— 
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was, so’s he wouldn’t have to be away from 
her, at sea. Ever since she died he’s just 
been plodding along, takin’ his fish and 
drinkin’.” 

She had thought about that a good deal. 
It explained things. When she was a mite 
of a child she used to watch those two, her 
father and her mother. There was a part 
of them that was always strange to her, 
and somehow beautiful. She knew that 
other people, her grandfather and the 
neighbors, did not see anything beautiful 
about them. With her grandfather they 
had no intercourse. Her mother never 
visited with other women; to the low- 
lying gray house with its back to the wind 
no one ever came. Vasca understood, long 
before she went to school and found out 
more definitely,«that she and her parents 
were “‘different.” For one thing, there was 


oA Story 
Sacrifice 


af Lave 


Vasca knew what they said 
about her: ‘That Silveira 
girl—yes, she’s a queer one. 
You’d think she had some- 
thing to be proud of, ’way 
she keeps to herself, won't 
notice folks. Joe Silveira’s 
girl. She’s Portuguee!’’ 


Delano 


often a light in her mother’s face that she 
did not see on the faces of other women, 
but it couldn’t be that. They never went 
to church; her mother dressed in gay, 
bright clothes; she sang about her work, 
and often caught the little Vasca up in her 
arms and kissed her, snuggling her warm 
lips into the damp little neck and tickling 
her. Her father, too—she watched other 
fathers and saw that he was not like them. 
Those others went stolidly about their 
work, and when it was done loitered about 
the store or sat, sullen and heavy, on their 
own doorsteps; something about them 
made her run when she had to pass their 
yards. Her own father had always a 
twinkle or laugh for her, and strong arms 
that lifted her high; and if he sat on the 
doorstep at all it was to play the accordeon, 
bringing mysterious melodies from it, 
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sometimes singing in words she could not 
understand. Many strange differences 
there were between her father and her 
mother and those others, but the strangest 
thing about them was that she knew, for 
all their playful love for her, that some- 
times they did not remember she was 
there. When her father came home that 
time in the storm, and her mother had 
been so worried; or when her mother, to 
tease him, would not go to. the door to 
meet him, and he would stand for a 
moment outlined against the twilight and 
then move swiftly forward; when they 
would go, like that, into each other’s arms, 
silent, after a moment her mother’s head 
bent back; when, in the summer evenings, 
he would stop playing and lean toward her 
mother, and she could see their faces, so 
white, so white . . . Then, at times like 
those, she knew that they had forgotten 
all about her. Something in her shyly 
shrank away, something in her watched 
and listened and wondered, but something 
in her vibrated, too, to all that ecstasy not 
understood. Not understood until, long 
years after her mother’s death, she had 
heard that explanation from a rude clod of 
a man at the store. Then light had come. 
They had loved each other; so loved each 
other; that was what had made them 
different. 

For a while after her mother’s death she 
had been afraid of her father, he had be- 
come so dark and silent, but after that 
crude enlightenment she was no longer 
afraid. She was fourteen then, and one 
day, when he lay sodden with drink, she 
stood looking at him with pity, and for the 
first time went out to the weirs alone. She 
had gone with him many a time. When 
she was so tiny that her little legs stuck 
straight out before her on the seat of the 
cart, 1t had been a great adventure to 
anve out across the bar toward the re- 
treating tide, to watch the fish flapping and 
beating against the nets, to see how 
masterfully her father got them into the 
cart. The thrill of the long drive had long 
since worn away, but she could manage 

‘well enough, and when Joe Silveira awoke 

‘from his drunken stupor and found that 

‘she had brought in a good catch, there- 
after-he left the work to her. It became a 
scandal, but a scandal that continued until 
the day her father did not awake from his 
stupor. 

It was the day after they had laid him in 
the Portuguese cemetery that her grand- 
father came, not before; he had not come 
at all when her mother died. For all that, 
she knew well enough who he: was, but 
many things had happened to Vasca since 
she had overheard that enlightening con- 
versation at the store. 


HE saw him coming up the hill toward 
the house, heard his knock on the door. 

Before she answered it she went to the 
sink and washed her hands; when she 
had dried them, she stood looking at 
them for a moment. Then she opened 
the door. 

“Good morning,” she said, as though to 
a stranger, and indeed the old man was 
that. ‘‘Won’t you come in?” 

“No,” he said. “Get your things and 
come along with me.” 
_ He was frowning, taking her in. Nothing 
of Mary there, he thought—unless it were 
that willowy slimness. The rest of her— 
God!—Portuguese, scum! Skin of that 


Gold Hands 


clear pallor with which nature sometimes 
proclaims a mixture of race, black brows 
that lifted slantwise above eyes black as 
that scoundrelly Joe’s; hair black, too, 
drawn back from the little peak where it 
grew down on her forehead to a knot 
behind. Nothing of Mary there, and vet— 

“Why?” the girl asked. Mary had asked 
him that, once, and after his answer had 
never spoken with him again. 

“T’m going to take you to live with me, 
that’s why,” he told her. ‘You get your 
things and come along.” 

Her face paled a little. “No,” she said. 
“You can not do that.” 

“Why can’t I? You’re my grand-darter. 
I don’t care what folks say, I’m going to—” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I will not leave my 
father’s house,” she told him, and he knew 
at once that she spoke the truth. 


E GLARED at her for a moment, then 

turned away and went down the hill 

as he had come. But before many days he 

was back again. That time it was evening. 

She rose from the doorstep when she saw 
him coming, and stood quietly waiting. 

“You can’t stay out here alone,” he 
began at once. “It’s more’n a mile from 
anywhere.” 

“Y’m not afraid,” she said, and smiled 
a little. 

“T say you can’t stay here. It 
decent.” 

“I’m decent.” 

He snorted. “You won’t be long. Think 
folks’ll let you alone?” 

She was silent a moment, felt her cheeks 
burn, and something inside her that made 
her hold her breath. Then she said 
quietly, ‘They iet my father and my 
mother alone.” 

The old man’s eves gleamed at her. “Ha! 
Got a tongue, have ye? Yes, folks let ’em 
alone. They deserved to be let alone. 
Outcasts—that’s what they were, outcasts! 
That’s what you'll be, too.” 

He wondered that she answered that so 
quietly. ‘“T’ll be what I was, and what I 
am, and what I always will be. Nobody 
can make me anything else but that.” 

“Can’t, eh? Well, I ain’t goin’ to have 
ye be. I want you should come and live 
with me. I’m willin’ to have ye.” 

She was silent. 

“Why don’t ye say somethin 
asked querulously. 

“Do you need me, grandfather?” she 
asked. It was the first time he had ever 
been called so. 

“I’m willin’ to have ye.” 

She raised her hands in a strange little 
gesture, looked at them for a moment; 
then, dropping them, she looked at the old 
man. 

“Tf you need me, grandfather, I’m will- 
ing to have you live here with me,” she 
said. 

His eyebrows worked, and his lips; in a 
moment he spluttered, ‘‘I’ll see ye in hell 
first!” 

But after that evening a curious friend- 
liness grew up between them. Sometimes 
she found him at the fish-house when she 
came back with her catch; sometimes he’d 
admire the fish, accept the gift of one; at 
other times he would rail at her for the 
dirty work. 

“What ye do it for? 
work.” 

“No,” she laughed. “It pays better.” 

“What ve want the money for? You 


ain’t 
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he 


’Tain’t women’s 


don’t wear folderols. 
fine house, mebbe?”’ 

“Build me a fine house . 
Yes, maybe I am.” 

Sometimes, as the months passed, he gat 
at her table with her. Once, after Draigi 
her supper, he looked about the room, 

“You been fixin’ it up in here, ain’t ye” 
he asked. . 

For there were orange-colored i 
at the windows, delicate black Winds, 
chairs, rows of books on shelves, ang , 
lamp with a shade that was dull by dayand 
softly gay at night. She nodded, but other. 
wise did not answer; they were her things 
intimate, full of meaning. 

It was only the following winter that 
the old man, after all, came to live with 
her. Dan Bidwell brought her the neys, 
She found her grandfather paralyzed 
speechless, only. his eyes alive, and those 
eyes followed her as she moved. about the 
room, caring for him. No one told her, at 
first, what had brought on the stroke, but 
where money is concerned; people do not 
keep silent over-long. Where it had-all 
gone to was the neighborhood wonder for 
the time. His rage at finding himself. 
penniless, and facing the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, had stricken the old man. 

“And folks thought the Wares was 
always well-to-do,” people said. 

They advised against her telling the old 
man himself; he wouldn’t realize that he 
had been taken from his house to hers. 
But Vasca told, him, standing straight 
beside the bed, telling it straight, too. ~ 

“Grandfather, this house doesn’t belong 
to you any more,” she said. “I am goingto 
take you to my house. I guess you need me, 
and I—I want you, grandfather.” 

He gave her back look for look. Even 
after he could speak, there was nothing 
further said between them on that subject. 
They understood each other across their 
silence. 

Thereafter she went out for her fish un- 
rebuked, changed her garments at the fish- 
house on the shore, and went up and down 
the narrow path to the gray house without 
taint of what they lived by; cooked, swept, 
garnished that house; was gay and tender 
with the old man, more querulous than 
ever by the time he could sit outside in the 
sun or inside by the round hot stove; and, 
when she could, stole away to the great 
bluff and looked out to sea. Looked .*. . 
at that dim, distant line that was no line, 
but a path her dreams threaded, a fat 
vista toward which her spirit winged to 
bring back peace and restlessness, balm 
and an ever more poignant sense of the 
yearned-for unattainable. 


Goin’ to build Ye: 


- Well . 


HE loved the long receding of the tide; 
it went out slowly, surely, as her 
thoughts did, into that vast boundlessness 
of the sea. And, like her thoughts, it came 
back, refreshed, renewed. She loved it best 
when, as today, it went toward the slow 
descending of the sun. Then the emerging 
sands grew rosy and beautiful, like a 
woman’s face upturned at night to kisses. 
Wet grasses, gray in the morning, became 
shadowy, touched with violet and silver, 
and gradually, as the tide fell, the water 
that lingered between the bars shimmered 
like gold. Like gold—that was always 
beautiful . 
Her look came back from the far reaches, 
and her thoughts; so had come back the 
thoughts of those brave adventurers whose 
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I know of splendor—of glory. Will you give me—life2” 


Her smile was slow in coming, and when it came it was most 


radiantly tender. ‘“That—would be so small a gift,’ she said 
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blood stirred in her, back to 
their shores and what awaited 
them there—a long waiting for 
them; for Vasca, work that was 
immediate. The longer poles of 
the great weir stood guardian 
to the shorter poles that they 
enclosed; more than a mile 
away, they would have looked 
to a stranger scarcely more 
than a dark blurred line on the 
water, but the girl knew what 
was there: trapped things leap- 
ing as the water fell, beating 
against the nets. 

There were two long miles 
for the plodding gray horse to 
make before she could have 
them. She stood up, went 
swiftly along the bluff to the 
little, wind-stung house. 

“You all right, grandfather? 
I won’t be gone long.” 

“You been gone since noon,” 
he grumbled. “It’s gettin’ 
chilly.” 

She helped him into the 
house, then led the old horse 
from the barn and down the 
path to the fish-house where 
the cart was left. The creature 
stood with drooping head be- 
tween the shafts, waiting for her 
to mount and gather the reins. 
She laughed and patted its nose. 

“Don’t look so unhappy, you 
old Ned,” she said. ‘‘Maybe we 
won’t have to make the trip but 
once tonight.” 

Slowly the old horse trod 
along the familiar bars, making 
its way diagonally toward the 
weir. The girl scarcely held the 
reins; that slow, daily progress 
was always the same, always 


. different. In her man’s oil- 


skins she sat on the unpainted 


| board that was the seat of the 


cart, her head bare to the soft 
breathlessness of the air that 
falls when the tide is out. There 
was no sound but the creaking 
of the cart and the occasional 
call of a gull; today, as the sands 
emerged, they wore a tiredness 
—gray and white—the pools 
that mottled them reflecting 
the gray face of the sky. The 
sun was going down without 
fire, a distorted orange disk, its 
face partly concealed by the 
bank of cloud that had gathered 
in the west within the hour. 
Vasca turned her head toward 
it, looked up at the drift of mackerel cloud 
overhead. 

“Rain tomorrow,” she said. 

But that would be beautiful, too—gray 
rain dropping upon the gray sand, splatter- 
ing into the pools, wetting her face and her 
hair. It was always beautiful here on the 
bars, as on the sea itself, with a beauty 
that tantalized as it changed, lured when 
it smiled, sent a wild call echoing through 
her when it raged. Part of its meaning for 
her was that the beauty was all about her 
here on the great far-reaching flats, as well 
as farther out, toward the horizon; here, 
where her work lay, as well as there, where 


Bidwell carried Mrs. Sedgwick to the gardener’s cottage. “But 


She sped up the path 


her dreams winged. Something, then, she 
had now, near at hand; as for the rest— 
that she could keep, untarnished, waiting. 

The old horse snorted as they reached 
the leader of the weir, the long line of 
brush that pointed toward the heart of the 
trap and turned the fish into the nets. By 
now the tide was fully out; the weir was no 
longer, seen as close as this, a meaningless 
jumble of poles protruding from the water. 
They had been set skilfully for their pur- 
pose, a double row with the net held close 
to the sand on the shorter ones, and that it 
might not be torn by the working of the 


tide, slanting outward to the backer poles 


toward her home to overtake the 


that towered above the others, above 
water even at highest tide. Roughly, the 
trap was in the shape of a great heart, open 
at base and tip. The frightened fish fol J 
lowed the outgoing tide along the brush 
leader into the heart and beat their way 
into the farther pound. : 

Today there was great commotion in the 
pound, and Vasca laughed. She knew why § 
the old horse had snorted; his years of trap- § 
fishing had taught him much. 

“Oh, poor old Ned!” she said as she got 
down from the cart. “We'll have to make 
another trip after all, won’t we? I'll give 
you extra oats for your supper—we 
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your house is nearer,” he said to Vasca. 


man and his burden a little farther 


don’t get a horse-mackerel every day.” 
_ For there in the shallow water, thrash- 
ing about so that the smaller fishes beat 
frantically at the nets, leaping until its 
blue-black back was out of water and its 
sides shone like silver, was the great 
creature, perhaps three hundred pounds in 


weight, which is the weir-fisherman’s 
treasure-trove. The girl backed the cart 
up to the opening; it was soon laden with 
its glistening burden. There was no time 
to be lost, if she was to get back for the big 
tunny before dark. She hurried the old 
horse all she could on the homeward way, 
even urging him through some of the 


“‘No—she would not like that,” Vasca said to him 
on with a blanket caught up from her own bed 


shallower places between the bars. Then 
across the flat she heard the chugging 
sound of a motor-boat. She stood up in the 
cart; it was Dan Bidwell, and she waved to 
him. When the little boat was within 
hailing distance, he spoke. 

“Any luck?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Pretty good. There’s a 
horse-mackerel. I’m going back for Benny. 
I'll have to hunt for him—he didn’t show 
up tonight.” 

The boat was coming along one of the 
deeper channels left by the tide. “I'll get 
him in for you,” Dan Bidwell said. ‘“‘No 
need to go for Benny.” 


“T don’t want you to do that, Dan. 
Benny’s strong—if he is slow. We can 
manage. I’d wait till tomorrow, but there’s 
a storm coming.” 

“T’ll go back right now. 
enough aboard.” 

“That’s twice he’s done that,” the girl 
said to herself as the motor-boat turned 
toward the weir. “I oughtn’t to let him.” 

She was troubled, thinking about Dan 
Bidwell, thinking about her own re- 
luctances; the beauty of the evening was 
forgotten. The old horse made its way un- 
guided and unhurried toward the fish- 
house; the girl (Continued on page 94) 
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The Equal Rights Amendment will make impossible legislation witha sex basis; laws will apply equally to womenand men 


Why the Woman's Party Js for It 


EFORE this article sees the light of 
print, Senator Curtis of Kansas 
will have introduced into the Sen- 
ate, and Representative Anthony, 

also of Kansas, into the House, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, called the Lucretia Mott amend- 
ment. That amendment is the present 
platform of the Woman’s Party. It reads, 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Now, what does the Woman’s Party 
mean by equal rights? 

To answer this question, it is necessary 
to go back a little distance into history. 
In 1848 there was held at Seneca Falls, 
New York, the first woman’s rights con- 
vention in the world. That convention 
drew up a declaration of statements and 
a series of resolutions which we have be- 
gun to refer to as the woman’s Bill of 
Rights. Although that convention seemed 
unimportant in the seething decades 
which preceded the Civil War, it has grown 
steadily in significance ever since. It is 
indeed beginning to loom out of the past 
like a vast monument marking the for- 
ward march of an entire sex. And that 
Bill of Rights has become as important to 
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By Inez Haynes 


the woman’s movement as Magna Charta 
to Great Britain or the Declaration of 
Independence to the United States. It 
demanded for women—that extraordinary 
document—a perfect equality with men 
before the law and in all other relations to 
human society. It demanded also an 
equal moral standard for men and women. 
And of course it demanded the ballot for 
women. 

Seventy-five years have passed since 
1848. Of the whole splendid program out- 
lined by the convention at Seneca Falls, 
the only right we have gained for all the 
women of the United States is the right to 
vote. Of course, there are many women 
who innocently believe that, having be- 
come enfranchised, woman has taken the 
last trench in her struggle for freedom. 
And it is true that for women to enter the 
economic conflict without the vote is a 
little like going into battle without a gun. 
Thepresent writer has no intention to depre- 
ciate the value of the ballot—only that 
tendency to believe that enfranchisement 
completed woman’s freedom. The major- 
ity of women who were interested to see 
women obtain the franchise pictured her, 
I think, engaging at once, equally with 
men, in movements for national and 
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international betterment. But will the 
mass of women be interested to enter the 
struggle for—let us say—international 
peace, or can they effectively engage in such 
a struggle if they still do not possess such 
simple fundamental liberties as the right 
after marriage to their own earnings; to 
inherit property equally with their hus- 
band; the joint ownership with him of their 
children? 

After the United States enfranchised its 
women, the Woman’s Party called a con- 
vention of its members to decide whether 
there was any need for it to continue. It 
invited every reform organization Ol 
women in the United States to send a 
speaker to present its program to that 
convention. After listening to these vati- 
ous programs, the Woman’s Party realized 
that no one of them purposed to establish 
complete equality between men and 
women. Therefore the Party decided to 
continue its existence and to remove all 
the remaining forms of subjection of 
women, beginning with the legal disabili- 
ties. 

The Woman’s Party has always had but 
one plank at a time in its platform—but 
back of that plank it has massed the entire 
Party. In its (Continued on page 158) 
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Chapter III 


Y HORSE and I came at last to 
an open space which was clear 
of trees. As we approached it, 
my eye was caught by something 

which lay directly in our path. It was a 
woman’s hat, a little Alpine-peaked thing 
of soft green felt, and stuck in the side, so 
that it slanted above the crown and caught 
the light in a gleam of iridescence, was a 
peacock’s feather! 

Cinderella’s Prince was no surer that 
the glass slipper belonged to the maiden 
he sought than was I that the hat with the 
shining feather belonged to Mimi Le Brun. 
I felt that she must be near, yet though 
my eyes swept the open space and the 
shaded depths beyond, I could see no sign 
of her. I picked up the hat and had it in 
my hand when a man appeared suddenly 
at my right, rounding a great tamarack 
tree which had hidden him. He was on 
loot, was very tall, very dark, and wore 
riding clothes of irreproachable style and 
finish. He frowned when he saw me stand- 
ing with the hat in my hand. 

“Give it to me,” he said. 
Brun lost it.” 

I did not like his manner, but I handed 
him the hat, saying: “I am Jerry Chandler, 


“Miss Le 


hers 


Lionel Clark’s guest. The rest of the party 
have ridden on.” 

He did not acknowledge my _intro- 
duction of myself by giving me his own 
name. ‘We heard them go,” he said, 
and his words confirmed my belief that 
Mimi was not far away. 

I felt, however, that the presence of the 
dark man struck a jarring note in my 
romantic symphony. I would go away at 
once and leave her to him. 

But he surprised me by handing the hat 
back to me. “You might as well give it 
to her,” he said, “and I'll catch up with 
the rest.” 

He had hardly finished his sentence 
when he strode on to where his horse was 
hitched, and presently I heard the pound- 
ing of departing hoofs. 

In a whirl of conflicting emotions I dis- 
mounted and went toward the place where 
the man had emerged. At first I saw no 
one; then suddenly I was aware of a bright 
banner flaming against the naked whiteness 
of a group of birches. I had to look twice, 
however, to discover that the bright 
banner was a woman’s hair. Her riding 
clothes were of a rough gray cloth that 
melted into the background. She was 
leaning against one of the trees, and her 
back was toward me. 


I stood looking at her. It 
seemed incredible to me 
that I had met her 
at last, lovelier than in 
all my dreams of her 


She was taller than when I had 
seen her last, but her hair was tied 
with a black ribbon, just as it had 
been tied when as a child she had 
lunched with her grandfather in the 
Senate restaurant. 

A twig snapped under my feet, and 
without turning she said, “I told you 
not to come back, Andy.” 

“Tt is not—Andy.” 

She flung herself around and looked 
at me, and it was then that I saw she 
had been crying. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“Jerry Chandler.” 

“Lionel’s friend?” 

“Yes. I found your hat, and the 
man who came out of the woods said 
you were here.” 

“Andy Fuller—” She hesitated, 
but confessed the truth. “We were 
having a peach of a quarrel. I told him 
to go away and not to come back.” 

I just stood looking at her. It 
seemed to me incredible that I had 
met her at last, lovelier than in all my 
dreams of her, in spite of the tears 
which stained her cheeks. 

“T always cry when I am angry,” 
she said. “It is a silly thing to do, but 
Andy made me furious. And I told 
him what I thought of him. I think he 
was afraid to come back.” 

“T am sure he must have been,” I 
told her; “he looked it.” 

She sat down on a log and took her 
hat from me. ‘So you are Jerry,” she 
said. “Lion has told me a lot about 
vou. How did you happen to come 
through here? Where’s Lion?” 

“He went on with the others. But 
this was all so wonderful that I 
wanted to be alone in it.” 

She looked up at me. 

said, “it is wonderful. 
here before?” 

I smiled down at her. 
anywhere.” 

I surprised her, I think, by my honest 
confession. I surprised, indeed, myself. 

“How interesting to know that you 
have it all before you!” 

“Well, it is.’ I sat down on the other 
end of the log. I was almost afraid to 
breathe lest I spoil the enchantment of the 
moment. It was almost impossible to be- 
lieve that she was really there, so delicate, 
so fine. 

“This isn’t the first time I have seen 
you,’ I went on. “You were in the Senate 
Restaurant, years ago, with your grand- 
father, and my uncle and I were eating 
lunch near you.” 

“How did you know who I was?” 

“T asked my uncle, and he said you were 
Mimi Le Brun.” 

Her dark-irised eves were shadowed. 
“Tt was the last time I had grandfather all 
to myself. The next year he married Olga.” 

She seemed to float away from me on a 
sea of memory. I brought her back. 

“You had a peacock’s feather in your 
hat then. Do you always wear them?” 

“Oh—yes.” She stood up. “We must 
be going, or we shall be late for dinner.” 


“Ves,” she 
You’ve never been 


“T’ve never been 
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She lifted her face to me. ‘When I get 
back to the camp, will everybody know 
I have been crying?” 

I had to admit, “They might.” 

“T’ll wet my handkerchief in the pool 
and freshen up a bit.” 

“Let me wet mine.” 

I brought it back to her, and she had 
me hold a little mirror which she fished 
out of her pocket. She had, too, an 
infinitesimal powder-puff, and she touched 
her cheeks with it, and her nose and 
chin. Her own skin was rose-leaf, and 
she did not need any artificial aids, yet 
I must confess that the faint perfume 
of the powder, and her face so close to 
mine as I held the mirror, set my pulses 
pounding. She put on her hat, and we 
went together to where her horse was tied 
to a tree. 

“What did you think,” she asked, as we 
rode along, “when you found my hat?” 

“T wondered how it came there. I 
thought there might have been an acci- 
dent.” 

“There wasn’t,” dryly. 
Andy.” 

She made no further explanation, and 
there was silence for several moments, 
while I was consumed with curiosity as 
to what the dark man could have done 
that she should throw her hat at him. 

She spoke again, after a while, of her 
grandfather. “Did you hear any of his 
sceeches?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wasn’t he wonderful?” 

“Yes. I used to hang over the gallery 
rail to listen.” 

“IT must have been there sometimes 
when you were, hanging over the gallery 
rail. How queer to think that we were 
both there! Lionel has told you about 
Olga. It was dreadful for all of us. She 
is pretty, isn’t she? And old men are vain. 
She flattered him.” 

The note of sophistication in all that 
she said hurt me. ‘Perhaps he really loved 
her.” 

There was a flash of jealousy. “But he 
loved us—he loved me; yet he forgot us 
at the last.” 

“T am sure he did not forget you,” I said 
earnestly; “he couldn’t have forgotten.” 

“But there was the will,” sharply, “leav- 
ing her everything, and leaving us out.” 
Her breath was coming quickly. “It 
wasn’t just the money—although that 
meant a great deal to us. It was the for- 
getfulness that hurt.” 

Yet I think that my defense of her 
grandfather pleased her and formed a link 
between us, and that she was kinder to 
me because of it. 

For she was not kind to everybody. I 
was to find that out as I knew her better. 
She could wrap herself in her little mantle 
of remoteness and thus withdraw from 
those who disturbed her or whom she dis- 
liked. She had this manner, to some ex- 
tent, with Olga. -It was the one flaw that 
I found in her—that she could accept 
favors and yet seem to scorn them. 


“T threw it at 
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HEN we reached the house, we found 

nobody about. Mimi left me, and 
I went to my room, where Lionel was 
getting into white flannels. ‘We are all 
going over to the Bradleys’ for a dance,” 
he told me, “so you'll have to change ” 


Peacock Feathers 


“Where were you?” he asked presently. 
“When I looked around, you were out of 
sight.” 

“T rode through the woods. 
cousin.” 

“Andy Fuller said you were with her. 
What happened to Andy? He was terribly 
grouchy.” 

“T think he and Miss Le Brun had 
quarreled.” 

“They are always quarreling. And don’t 
call her ‘Miss Le Brun’; everything here 
is first names. It’s a rule of the camp.” 

When I came back from my bath, I 
asked, “Who is Andy Fuller?” 

“You wouldn’t have to ask that if you 
lived in St. Louis. His father and his 
grandfather were at the head of a great 
cofiee house. Money to burn! He wants 
to marry Mimi—and he’ll get her before 
he is through with it.” 

My heart seemed to stop beating. 
she in love with him?” 

“No; but the chances are she’ll marry 
him. He isn’t used to having people say 
‘no’ to him, and he is very masterful. A 
man like that usually gets what he wants 
in the end.” 

Across the years came the echo of Uncle 
Jerry’s voice, “If you want to win a woman, 
make yourself her master.”’ It had come to 
me then as a rather attractive theory; it 
was hateful to me now. 

“She seems very young,” I said, 
think of marrying.” 

“Well, she is: But even after her début 
she’s not likely to find any one with more 
money than Andy.” 


I met your 
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WANTED to flare into a denunciation 

of his worldliness. I wanted to tell him 
that a girl like Mimi Le Brun, a little lovely 
thing like Mimi, would not give herself to 
any man until she found her mate; that 
she would not give herself to any man who 
failed to climb with her to the heights; that 
she was too young now to know what love 
really meant. But when she was taught— 

I had the sense, however, to hold my 
tongue. Lionel would laugh at my rhap- 
sodies. He wouldn’t understand, and he 
would find out how I felt about Mimi. I 
couldn’t risk that. No one must find out: 
it was too sacred. 

When we were dressed, we went into the 
great living-room where most of Olga’s 
guests were assembled. I saw Andy Fuller, 
towering above the other men. I was glad 
he did not tower above me. I could match 
his inches with my own, and I had more 
than his breadth of shoulder. I had, too, 
enough boyish vanity to believe that I 
could match him in looks. Lionel had 
slapped me on the shoulder as we left our 
rooms, saying: 

“‘You’re stunning in those clothes, Jerry. 
Don’t let anybody put things over on you.” 

I knew what he meant. I had confessed 
to him a certain shyness I had felt in 
accepting Olga’s invitation. “I’m not 
like your friends, Lion.” 

“You don’t have to be,” he told me. 
“Just keep a stiff upper lip and don’t let 
them see that you feel the difference.” 

Yet I did feel the difference, none the 
less, and stood a little on the outside of the 
group of young people, seeing Bernice in 
the midst of them looking like a bit of 
flame in her amber satin gown as the light 
of the fire shone on her. 

Mimi was not there when I first came in, 
but presently I saw her approaching 


through the door of the living-room which 
led to what Lionel called “the harem.” Glga 
had given the men one wing of the house 
and the women the other. Her own suite 
separated the two. I was surprised that 
there were no older people to keep the Ogre 
company. I was to learn the reason later. 


M™! in the doorway was not the Mimi 
of the afternoon. She seemed to have 
grown up in a moment. She wore a trail- 
ing dress of a deep shimmering blue, and 
on a thin chain around her neck was a 
pendant—an old French jewel set with 
emeralds and sapphires and opals. She 
told me afterward that this pendant was 
the last thing her grandfather had given 
her. It was now her only ornament. Her 
burnished hairwasdressed highon her head, 
and this, too, gave her a grown-up air, _ 
From the moment of her entrance she 
was the center of things. I did not see 
her speak to Andy Fuller, but he stood 
beside her with an air of ownership which 
I resented furiously. 

I was, as it were, on the fringes of the 
crowd, but at last Mimi saw me and 
nodded. I did not join her. In her prin- 
cess-li!'e presence I was gripped by self- 
consciousness. I felt that I must not pre- 
sume on her friendliness of the afternoon. 
I wished desperately that some one would 
come and talk to me, so that Mimi would 
not see me standing there alone. 

It was Olga who took me finally under 
her wing. She approached me in her slow 
way, waving a great feather fan. She was 
very gorgeous in spangled silver and, I 
must admit, very beautiful. 

“You won’t mind,” she said, “if I put 
you next to me at dinner? The last arrivel 
always gets the seat of honor. But I know 
you men would rather be between two 
pretty girls.” 

“T wouldn’t,” I said honestly. 

I think she liked that, and we laughed 
together. 

“You don’t know any of them very 
well, do you?” she asked. 

“No one but Lionel.” 

“Well, it is always hard to get started 
in a crowd like this. I still feel that I am 
not acquainted. They have all been com- 
ing every year, but this is my first summer. 
And I invited this particular crowd because 
of Lionel and Mimi. I wanted them to have 
a good time. I might have asked some of 
my own friends, but they wouldn’t—fit in.” 
She hesitated. ‘My friends are different. 

I knew what she meant. Her beauty 
would carry her far with men. It had 
carried her on to marriage with a dis- 
tinguished gentleman. But it would not 
carry her far socially with women. Her 
money would be more potent there. 
I think that her real reason for inviting the 
young crowd was that she could get on 
with them better than with their elders, 
and she felt that friendship with them 
might be an entering wedge. 

Bernice was on the other side of me et 
dinner. Mimi was across the table, with 
Andy Fuller next to her. As the meal 
progressed I saw them talking earnestly. 

Bernice saw them, too. “He is apologiz- 
ing to Mimi,” she said, “he is always 
doing it.” 

‘“‘And—does she forgive him?” 

Bernice shrugged her slender shoulders. 
It was a gesture I had noted among the 
girls of her crowd. It was indeed, a subtle 
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FACED each other—two tall, young cockerels. 


went on. 
en she had to wash his dishes and cook his food? 


“Real life isn’t like that,’’ Andy 
“Even if she had married him, do you think she would have loved 


The thing is preposterous!” 





Mountains, more 
than anything else 
in nature, offer an 
unending lure. 
Always the mys- 
tery of that next 
step, that farther 
turning. The sea 
is immobile com- 
pared with them. 
Aswetramped the 
brown trails, the 
peaks marched 
and wheeled 
about us, stepping 
into view or dis- 
appearing, look- 
ing upon us now 
with a white and 
glittering face, in- 
terposing sudden- 
ly a shaggy shoul- 
der hoary with 
ancient conifers. 
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foot 4 


By Hildegarde 


command to your bidding? Put a change of 

linen, a cake of soap, a toothbrush, a sweater, a 
comb, and a pair of sneakers into your knapsack, clothe 
yourself in khaki shirt and knickers, with an orange tie 
for le beau geste, and come to paradise. 

It is easy to get there, and paradise is even more para- 
disical than you have dreamed. The only thing that 
keeps many persons from reaching it is that they don’t 
really believe there is any such animal. The only way 
they know of being happy is to be miserable, to suffer, to 
take infinite pains, loaded with the trappings of a civiliz- 
ation that has grown too heavy for us. Just to go, in 
freedom, on their own two feet, free from guides, clatter, 
paraphernalia, that is beyond their dreaming. 

Yet here is a record of es- 
cape. It is possible to any 
one who loves the great 
moods of nature, who seeks 
something fresh, different, 
who wants the vast and 
simple contacts of earth at 
her noblest, and who is not 
too desperately trapped by 
the huge, domineering city to 
believe in far horizons. A 
very little money, a_ brief 
space of time, and your own 
sound body—that is all 
that’s required. 

Our American mountains 
have had the genius to ex- 
tend their majestic reaches 
a good long way from our 
populous centers. Especially 
far from the eastern edge of 
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the continent. Yet it is only a three-day trip from New 
York to the very heart of them, and the way there has 
been smoothed beyond the belief of any who have not 
taken it. The train sets you at the very gate; a motor 
trip of a morning’s span brings you to the end of wheels 
and noise, makes you free of the trails that twist and 
climb, hang perilously to precipices, dip down to flower- 
sweet valleys, rise to snow-freshened peaks. The past is 
an eon away, the present an affair of deep silences and 
strange music, in the company of the great gray-green 
giants whose immemorial repose wraps you round. 

I know, because I have been there. 

There were two of us, and we meant to escape—“to 
leave it all behind’”—if only for a month. New York is 
too fierce a mistress; more and more she drives her ser- 
vants to an exhausted re- 
bellion. We wished to get 
somewhere where never a 
wheel could come, where no 
newspapers exploited morn- 
ing, noon, and night the 
savageries of civilized life, 
where people were few and 
trees numerous. We sought 
an air untainted by facto- 
ries, nights unviolated by 
electric signs. We wanted 
the feel of mother earth 
under our feet, and the 
sound of the wind in pine 
needles, sighing through 
spaces that held no echo of 
human voices. 

And so, one suffocating 
afternoon, we mingled with 
the (Continued on page 203) 


Lakes lay scatter- 
ed in the most 
unlikely places, or 
found the one in- 
evitable spot. 
Their color was 
that wonderful 
shade of turquoise 
that only glacial 
waters know, but 
it had many va- 
riations. Now it 
reflected the sky 
and was bluer 
than it was green; 
again, ruffled by 
the wind, it turn- 
ed dark sapphire 
or danced with 
white hands flung. 
The shapes of 
these lakes were 
as changeful as 
the hues they took 





Albert Payson Terhune 


begins here the story of that wonderful dog of his, son 


of Lad, who died a hero's death last June. 


But 


that will be the last chapter; this one tells about 


Wolf's Off Day 


Illustrated By Paul Bransom 


T WAS not Wolf’s day. Few days 
were Wolf’s days. Wolf had an in- 
born gift for ill luck. Trouble was his 
birthright. There are such dogs, even 

as there are such people. More than once 
the fierce red-gold collie had the wit and 
the grit to make Trouble his servant, 
rather than his tyrant. But not on this 
day. 

There is a fire-blue little lake in the 
North Jersey hinterland, with soft green 
hills that encircle it as though they loved it. 
On its eastern shore, facing the sunset 
across the water, a point of sloping land 
runs out—a point that is a hillside lawn, 
girdled by two-hundred-year-old oaks. 

On an oak-framed plateau above the 
point is an old, rambling, vine-clad, gray 
stucco house, red-roofed and trimmed 
with black-brown timbers. Behind the 
house and the barns which lie in a hollow a 
hundred yards from it, the oak-grove hill- 
side rises gently again for a furlong, with 
the driveway winding through it, until it 
ends in the highroad. Beyond the road 
stretch anew the meadows and the wood- 
lands of The Place, with the mountain 
forests behind them. 

Here, with the Mistress and the Master 
whose chum he was, dwelt Sunnybank Lad, 
glorious mahogany-and-snow collie, whose 
eyes had a soul back of them. Here Lad 
lived out his sixteen years of gallant life 
and of d’Artagnan-like adventure. Here he 
died, in the fulness of serene old age, and 
here he sleeps, near the house he loved and 
guarded. : 

Some of you have read the tales of Lad’s 
exploits in ‘Lad, a Dog”; and you may re- 
member his dainty and temperamental 
gold-and-white mate, Lady; and Bruce, 
the beautiful giant collie without flaw of 
nature or of physique. If so, you will also 
recall Wolf, the stormy little son of Lad and 
Lady. (More of you will remember reading, 
a few months ago, in the newspapers, the 
account of Wolf’s hero-death. For nearly 
every paper in America devoted much 
space to this splendid climax of his tumul- 
tuous life.) 

Lad went through his eventful, long 
career, serene and loved, his dashing adven- 
tures bringing him vast credit and admira- 
tion. Bruce, the Beautiful, lived out a 
serene tenure of days, petted, praised, 
happy. 

Even Rex, the giant crossbreed at the 
lodge-gate, seldom got into serious trouble 
—at least seldom until a blizzard day you 
may have read of—a day when his murder- 
battle with old Laddie in the snow-choked 
forests behind The Place found its ending 
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in a knife-thrust through his insane heart. 

With Wolf, in his early years, it was 
different. Wolf was born to Trouble. 
And he ran true to form. 

Within him throbbed the loyal, staunch, 
uncannily wise nature of his mighty sire, 
Lad. But through his veins, too, frisked 
the temperamental wildness of his mother, 
Lady. The two strains did not blend. 
They warred. Bit by bit, the Lad strain 
predominated, but only after several years 
had passed. 

For instance, it was the heritage of 
Laddie’s unafraid and chivalrous soul 
which at the last made Wolf throw his life 
away gaily and gloriously to save a worth- 
less cur. But in his early years, the mix- 
ture of Lad and Lady in his make-up was 
as incongruous as the clash of flint and 
steel. The result often took the form of one 
hundred percent bad luck for the strange 
young dog. 

Wolf’s ill fortune began when his fuzzily 
pudgy, grayish-yellow puppy body shaped 
up into something approaching maturity, 
and when the indeterminate fuzz merged 
into a ruddy gold coat. Collie puppies, up 
to four months, are adorably pudgy and 
fluffy and appealing. That is why the 
poorest of them find ready purchasers at 
that stage. Not until the roundness of body 
and indeterminate shape of head and fore- 
face set into their permanent lines can the 
most expert beholder tell with certainty 
what the young collie is going to develop 
into. 

It was so with Wolf. His sire and dam, 
each in a wholly different way, were 
glorious specimens of the highest type of 
thoroughbred. Their son, Wolf, was as 
high-born as they. His was the heritage of 
collie perfection. . But he missed this 
heritage by a mile. 

The Mistress and the Master watched 
with increasing gloom their hopes of a son 
of Lad and Lady which shculd combine the 
best points of both parents. They had 
bragged happily of breeding such a collie as 
should be a pride to The Place, at dog 
shows and at home. 

Wolf was not such a collie. He was 
undersized, though wirily powerful and as 
lithe as a panther. His coat, which should 
have been wavily abundant, was as short 
and as thick as a chow’s, and it was not un- 
like a chow’s in texture and growth. His 
bushy tail was three inches too short. His 
head was broad where it should have been 
chiseled into classic lines. His muzzle was 
not long enough for the rest of his head. 
The “stop” above it was too prominent. 
His glowing dark eyes were round, not 


almond-shaped or slanted as called for in 
the ‘Standard of the Breed.” 

In brief, he was not a true type of collie, 
though of royally pure lineage. He was a 
throwback—a throwback almost to the 
ancestral wolves which form the trunk and 
roots of the collie family-tree. Indeed, it 
was this queer outward resemblance to a 
young timber wolf which gave him his 
name. 

Yet he was beautiful, in his own odd 
way, and he was surpassingly strong and 
swift. That broad brain-space of his was 
vibrant with incipient wisdom. 

The fact remained that he was anything 
but a show-type of collie and that he gave 
no sign of reflecting future credit on The 
Place or on his breeders. He would have 
been sold, in those early days, except that 
nobody would pay a decent price for sucha 
dog,and because the Mistress—whowas the 
natural protector of all The Place’s weak 
and luckless Little People—pitied him. 

From the first, Wolf gave to the Mistress 
the absolute loyal devotion which had 
always been given her by Lad. This devo- 
tion did not keep Wolf, in puppyhood, 
from transgressing The Place’s every law 
and winning for himself a repute for sheer 
naughtiness which strained all the Mis- 
tress’s gentle patience. He was a trouble 
center, seemingly a changeling in dispo- 
sition and in luck, as well as in body. His 
elfin cleverness served only to intensify 
this, and it blurred the traits of stead- 
fastness he had inherited from Lad. 

From the beginning, as I have said, he 
was the adoring, if erratic, slave of the 
Mistress. He loved the Master, too, in only 
a lesser degree. For the rest of mankind 
or womankind he had not the slightest 
use to the day of his death. He endured 
them when he must, and kept out of their 
way when he could. He resented with 
slashing teeth any effort at familiarity 
from the world at large. Children were the 
sole exceptions. Like the Mistress and lite 
Lad, he had an odd sense of protection for 
anything defenceless. Yet there was ore 
of The Place’s Little People which Welf 
failed to recognize at first glance as belong- 
ing to the helpless class. Thereby hangs 
this story. , 

It began on a day when a well-meaning 
friend sent the Mistress a pale-gold canary 
in an equally pale-gold cage. The Place 
was a bird sanctuary. Never a year when 
at least a score of nests were not built 
among the heavy wisteria vines that 
draped the house and the verandas. The 
big trees of the lakeside lawn were vocal 
with song. There was bird-music from 
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gray dawn till dark, in summer and spring. 
As sensibly send a bottle of nice clean sand 
to the Sahara as a tame singing bird to 
that abode of song. 

The undesired gift was made welcome. 
The gilt cage was hung in the alcove of the 
dining-room bay window. The canary 
swung there and screeched his heart out 
with gusts of shrill music, in sorry contrast 
to the myriad liquid notes of song-sparrow 
and thrush and robin and catbird and 
oriole in the sweet old trees outside. 

Wolf found a house door open and 
strolled interestedly into the dining-room, 
where, at the Mistress’s instructions, the 
Master was hanging the shiny cage in the 
alcove arch. The canary hopped feverishly 
about, chirping in falsetto excitement. The 
cage, on its gilded spring, swung jerkily up 
and down in the flare of morning sunlight. 

To Wolf, this was a most engaging, if 
puzzling, sight. Never in his single year of 
life had he seen a captive bird or a gor- 
geous and fascinatingly jiggling cage. He 
gave vent to his feelings by jumping up and 
trying to get the scent of this queer new 
creature at close quarters. For a dog relies 
most on his sense of smell and least on his 
eyes. A peculiar sight must be verified by 
his nostrils. 

Wolf’s blunt young nose rapped the 
metal floor of the cage and set it to jiggling 
tenfold, while the canary squawked loud 
terror at the impact. 

“Down!” commanded the Master, an- 
gered at what seemed to him an act 


Wolf’s Off Day 


of wanton puppyish mischief. “Down!” 

He enforced his order by a sharp rap 
of his open knuckles across the collie’s hips. 

At the word and the blow, Wolf dropped 
to the floor, almost midway in a second 
spring. There he stood, in no way cowed, 
but resentful and wondering. He was still 
young enough to be bewildered by pro- 
hibitions whose nature and meaning he 
could not understand. An older dog gets 
to taking them philosophically for granted. 

Apparently, in leaping up to get the 
scent of that wildly hopping bird, Wolf had 
broken some involved law. The Master’s 
single mandate of “Down!” would have 
sufficed, without the knuckle-rap. 

“Leave that cage alone, Wolf,” went on 
the angered voice, speaking incisively 
now. “Leave it alone!” 

The dog comprehended. Here was 
something else- that must be avoided, 
something else that a collie must remember 
to keep away from. Nevertheless the 
memory of the slap rankled. Glumly 
Wolf left the room and the house. He 
knew he was in disgrace. Disgrace cuts 
into a sensitive dog like a whiplash. 

The next noon, Wolf was drowsing on 
a rug in the raftered living-room, midway 
between the two open porch doors. The 
day was sultrily hot. Here, close to the 
floor and between the two doors, there was 
a cool breath of draft. A collie has a genius 
for finding such spots, when summer heat 
makes his heavy coat a burden. 

The Mistress and the Master and a guest 


were sitting on the porch in the few minutes 
before lunch should be announced. A 
maid was going to and fro between dining- 
room and kitchen, arranging the table. 

Dogs have certain vast advantages over 
humans. A human can see farther and 
more distinctly, except in the dark, than 
can a dog. But a human can not hear 
with half the acuteness or with half the 
understanding of a dog, while a human's 
sense of smell is to a dog’s as a baby’s 
rattle to a machine gun. : 

Scent is a dog’s surest and strongest 
sense. It verifies or corrects his other 
senses. (That is why a dog is not interested 
in his own image in the mirror. His nos- 
trils tell him no other dog is facing him 
there. He believes his nose and therefore 
discredits his eyes.) 

By dint of smell and of hearing, now, 
Wolf became aware of a new and forbidden 
presence in the near-by dining-room. He 
knew that the kitchen cat—an ill-favored 
pinkish-brown feline—had slipped into the 
room in the wake of the maid and was 
hiding there, under the table. This was 
the days when long tablecloths were still 
in vogue, offering cave-like hiding-places 
for such intruders. 

The maid went out to the kitchen again, 
closing the door behind her. Wolf heard 
the canary chirp loudly in fear. 

With a worried interest in a scene whose 
nature he foresaw, he got up from the rug 
and strolled into the dining-room. He 
arrived iust in time to see a pinky-brown 
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shape leap upward and attach its talon 
claws to the bottom of the cage. 

The flimsy spring broke. Down 
upon the hardwood floor, with a 
metallic clash, tumbled the cage. 
To shield the wildly fluttering canary 
from the probing claws, Wolf bounded 
forward, growling sharp menace at the 
marauder. The cat fled, spitting, as 
he rushed at her, and took refuge 
beneath the table with its sheltering 
cloth. 

Under the cloth dived Wolf in puni- 
tive pursuit. The cat twined herself 
amid the table’s tangle of carved cen- 
tral legs, whence the dog sought in 
vain to dislodge her. 

At the same instant the Mistress 
and the Master came hurrying in, 
drawn by the resonant clatter of the 
fallen cage. The guest—a portly and 
uninvited neighbor named _ Glure, 
whom some of you -emember—fol- 
lowed. 

There on the floor, amid a halo of 
spattered birdseed and water, lay 
the cage, its panic-stricken occupant 
beating frantically against the bars 
with frayed yellow wings. There, too, 
protruding from under the tablecloth, 
appeared Wolf’s tail and a part of one 
hindleg. 

The picture told its own story to 
the Master and to Glure. The dog 
had sneaked into the dining-room 
and, disobeying orders, had knocked 
down the cage. Then, hearing the 
footsteps of the humans, he had 
crawled under the table to hide. 

Without a word the Master seized 
the dog’s wolf-brush tail, yanked him 
forth into the light; pointed to the 
overturned cage which the Mistress 
was righting; and slapped the collie 
heavily across the loins, twice. The 
punishment was accompanied by a word 
or so of gruff rebuke which hurt worse than 
did the blows. 

Wolf made no attempt to escape, nor 
did he cringe. He stood there, mute, 
sullen, submissive, under the manual and 
verbal onslaught. He was uncannily wise, 
this slender young tkrow-back collie. He 
knew he was being punished for another’s 
fault, and he knew that this was unjust. 
But he was already old enough to know 
that justice is not an infallible human 
attribute, and that men are prone to follow 
temper rather than reason in dealing with 
dogs. His Master—his god—was striking 
him. Wherefore the young collie stood 
mute and statue-like and took his harsh 
treatment unflinchingly. 

The Place’s luncheon guest, Mr. Hamil- 
car Q. Glure, was thrilled with horror at 
the canary’s mishap. Righteous indigna- 
tion surged up within him. As the Master 
drew back from the second blow, Mr. Glure 
brought his own ham-like right hand down 
resoundingly across Wolf’s hps. 

In less than a second Glure was reeling 
backward across the room, stamping to 
tegain his balance, which had been im- 
periled by the lightning onslaught of a 
snarling, red-gold demon. He was bellow- 
ing loudly for help. 

At Glure’s alien touch Wolf had ceased 
all at once to be proudly submissive to 
punishment. Ina flash he had hurled him- 
self at the throat of his assailant with the 
fager intent of severing the fat man’s 
jugular. He missed the throat by a matter 
























He arrived just in time to see a pinky-brown shape 


of inches, as his victim staggered back, 
and his razor-teeth slashed at the unflung 
fat hand which sought to fend him off. 

“Wolf!” yelled the Master. 

At the call Wolf desisted from his cam- 
paign of homicide. Quivering all over, 
he left the bawling and stamping Glure 
and faced his owner. There he stood, his 
big dark eyes fixed on the face of the man 
who was his god, the man who had power 
of life and death over him. 

The Master eyed him a moment in 
silence. Then he said quietly, “Out!” 

The dog dropped his head and tail and 
pattered miserably from the room. He 
had been ordered away like any worthless 
puppy. The insult rankled. 

“Drop that chair, please, Glure,”’ went on 
the Master in the same tone, turning to his 
guest. “He won’t go for youagain. You're 
in no danger. I’msorryhe tackledyou. But 
it isn’t safe or wise to hit another man’s dog. 
I can’t blame him for what he did.” 

Glure, lowering the chair he had caught 
up as a weapon, became aware of his own 
bitten hand—an item the Master had not 
perceived. Before the guest could call 
attention to the hurt, the Mistress spoke. 
She had been setting down the cage when 
Wolf had flown at Glure. 

“T called to you not to strike him, dear,” 
she said to her husband. “You didn’t 
hear me. Wolf didn’t deserve punishing. 
It wasn’t he who upset the cage.” 

“Tt wasn’t, eh?’”’ demanded the Master. 
“Nobody else could have done it. How 
do you know it wasn’t?” 
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leap 
upward and attach its talon claws to the bottom of the cage 


“Because I know Wolf,” was the confi- 
dent answer. ‘Yesterday you told him to 
leave the cage alone. It isn’t like him to—” 

“Tt isn’t like him to go sneaking under 
the table, either,’ countered the Master. 
“He never showed a streak of cowardice 
before. But that’s what he did when he 
heard us coming in.” 

“T think not,” she contradicted. ‘Yes, 
J know he was going under the table when 
we saw him. But he wasn’t hiding. I 
believe he had some honest reason for 
going there. Wait a minute.” 

She lifted the white cloth that hung low 
over the table side. There, revealed, was 
the pink-brown kitchen cat, cowering 
amid the central legs in a praiseworthy 
quest for privacy. The storm of warfare, 
outside, in the room had reduced her to 
moveless terror. To one half-sheathed 
claw was sticking the single yellow feather 
she had been able to impale in her futile 
grabs for the bird. 

The sight told is own story. The Mis- 
tress looked from the scared cat to the 
Master. He did not meet her eye. She 
said nothing. Nor was there triumph or 
even reproach in her look. Nothing but 
SOTTOW. 

That was the Mistress’s way. Without 
scolding or scowling or disciplining, she 
always managed to convey her meaning. 
Wherefore folk loved her and sought to 
win her approval. 

“You're right,” said the Master briefly. 
“Tt was rotten of me.”’ 

“Pshaw!” (Continued on page 152) 








In his first message to Congress, 
President Coolidge said: “Ir 
any one doubts the need of con- 
certed action by the states of the 
nation for this purpose |educa- 
tion| it is only necessary to con- 
sider the appauing figures of 
illiteracy representing a condi- 
tion which does not vary very 
much in all parts of the Union. 
I do not favor the making of 
appropriations from the Na- 
tional Treasury to be expenaea 


OME mighty reforms have 
swept over this nation during 
the past century. Slavery was 
abolished, woman’s sufirage 

has come, and prohibition, whatever 
we may feel about it, has been won. 
The next reform on the calendar is 
the removal of illiteracy, and it is the 
most hopeful, the easiest of all to win. 
It is hopeful because of the eagerness 
of the illiterates to learn, and the 
rapidity, the almost miraculous prog- 
ress, most of them make in school, and 
easy because of the-large number of 
educated persons in this country to 
encourage, aid, and teach them. = __ 
There are few in America who do 
not know of the “moonlight schools,” 
and how men and women, even aged 
ones, have gone to these schools, at 
night and learned to read their first 
books through in four or five weeks, 
and to write their own letters in two 
or three weeks—some, in even less 
time. These schools, opened first in 
the mountains of Kentucky, have 
taught the educational world new 
things. The mass of illiterates, it had 
been supposed, were unable to learn, 
and moreover, were content with 
their lot. When hundreds of men and 
women came trooping over the hills 
to school, the great-grandmother hob- 
bling along with the rest, it was an 
index to what was stirring in the 
hearts and minds of illiterates—their de- 
sire, their burning desire to learn. This was 
the first experiment made in America to 
wipe out illiteracy from a given locality, 
and, so far as is known, in any part of the 
world. These schools were established espe- 
cially for adult illiterates; teachers visited 
them in their homes, talked with them, in- 
vited them to school, encouraged them, and 
waited at the schoolhouse expecting to see 
a scattering few appear. One hundred 
and fifty was the number expected to sit 
down to the feast of knowledge on that 
bright moonlight evening in September, 
1911. Fifty teachers waited in fifty differ- 
ent schoolhouses among the hills, with 
books and school supplies in hand to equip 
that number—waited fearful, some of 
them, that-no pupils would come to claim 
their opportunity. And then came that 
never-to-be-forgotten rush of young men 
and women, middle-aged men and women, 
and old men and women, that overwhelmed 
the teachers and taxed the instructional 
capacity of the whole county, making it 
necessary to draft doctors, lawyers, and 
all educated citizens to satisfy their vo- 
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On a bright moonlight evening in September fifty teachers waited in fifty 
hundred and fifty adult pupils—waited fearful, some of them, that no 
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Ten Million Men and VW omen, as Ig- 
Chila of Three, Neea the Opportunity 


By Cora Wilson Stewart 


racious appetites for knowledge. How 
pathetic was their joy in a little achieve- 
ment! Things that had always been re- 
garded as commonplace were touched with 
a strange, new pathos, became dramatic. 

“Glory to God, I'll never have to make 
my mark any more,” shouted an old man 
upon learning to write his name. 

“There, I can tell a one-dollar bill from 
a two-dollar bill,” exclaimed a pretty and 
intelligent-looking woman of twenty-six. 
“T never knew the difference between 
them before.” 

“T wouldn’t take $10,000 for what I have 
learned,”’ wrote John Dehart, a man aged 
thirty-one, as he wrote his first short letter 
—a feat performed after five evenings in 
school and worth, at his valuation, $2000 
a lesson. 

“What would you take for your ability 
to read, Mrs. Lyttleton?” asked T. J 
Coates, State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
of a woman, aged sixty-five, at the end 
of her first three weeks in school. 

“T wouldn’t take a million dollars for it,” 
came back the answer promptly. 

Truly, there are ways of becoming sud- 


denly rich without inheriting millions 
from some relative or making it by specula- 
tion. An illiterate laborer in Greensboro, 
S.C., recently inherited several millions 
from an uncle in the Texas oil fields. He 
was sought at ihe mill where he worked by 
a reporter, who asked: 

“Now that you are a millionaire, what 
will you do with your newly-acquited 
wealth? What do you plan to buy first? 

In moments like this, the heart’s desire 
can not be concealed. ‘First, I want to 
learn to read and write, and next I want 
to buy a home,” he said. 

Though he had millions, yet he was 
poor, because illiterate, and though this 
old woman in the moonlight school had 
but her mountain cabin, she was rich be 
cause she had the ability to read, the key 
to the treasure-house of knowledge. 

The reaction of these first illiterates 
their opportunity was encouraging, but to 
make a further test, a more illiterate 
county was invaded, where _ illiterate 
neighbors made the unlettered Jess com 
spicuous; where the disgrace sat+ more 
lightly and the need seemed less urgent 
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schoolhouses among the Kentucky hills, with books and supplies to equip one 
pupils would come to claim their opportunity. And twelve hundred came 


To Read’? 


norant of the Printed Word as Your 
the Education Bill will Give Them 


Organizer of the Famous 
Moonlight Schools of Kentucky 


than where contact with the éducated was 
more frequent. Out of one thousand 
illiterates visited, only two refused their 
chance, One of these was a woman who 
said “she didn’t know B from bull’s foot 
and was glad of it,” and the other was a 
preacher who said he “didn’t know a letter 
in the book, and he thanked God for it.” 
This was a spirit of bravado which the 
teachers understood and conquered, and 
these two, when they had learned, were 
prouder of their achievements than the 
Test. 

It was a crusade against ignorance—a 
tournament attended with all the joy and 
glamour of contest and battle. The scene in 
the schoolroom was not that of ordinary 
class work. Men and women gripped the 
pen and would not let it go until they had 
mastered its power; leaned to the book and 
seemed not merely to seize their oppor- 
tunity, but to clutch at it, as if they 
feared it might escape them. 

It touched the hearts of all observers to 
see their eagerness, and filled the teachers 
with a New spirit of devotion. 

“It is like letting them into an enchanted 


gatden, isn’t it?” said Charles Hanson 
Towne, the poet. Yes, but more like open- 
ing prison doors and letting them out of a 
dungeon. 

“The best thing about the moonlight 
schools,”’ said Dr. Phillips, then Editor of 
the Red Cross Magazine “‘is that they have 
made education dramatic.” He meant 
that they had made education appear 
dramatic. Education has always been 
dramatic. No greater tragedy can come to 
a human being than to be compelled to go 
through life illiterate, and there is no more 
satisfying climax in all Shakespearean 
drama than that moment in a man’s life 
when some teacher strikes the shackles of 
ignorance from him and sets him free upon 
the broad highway of knowledge. 

The first call to illiterates brought 
twelve hundred men and women out to 
school. This was in a Kentucky county, 
but other states in their pioneering found 
the illiterates no less responsive. Okla- 
homa, in her state-wide campaign against 
illiteracv, redeemed 5000 in one year. 
North Carolina organized her teachers, her 
press, and her public-spirited citizens, then 


directly on locai education, but 
I do consider it a fundamentas 
requirement of National Activ- 
ity which, accompanied by alliea 
subjects of welfare, is worthy 
of a separate department and a 
dlace in the Cabinet.” A bil. 
creating a Department of Edu- 
cation is now before Congress. 
It is known as the Education 
Bill; refer to it by that name 
when you ask your Senators ana 
Representative to support it 


gathered in™ 10,000 illiterates and 
taught them in one session of moon- 
light schools. Georgia redeemed 
17,982 in a five months’ campaign. 
These were pioneer strokes, but the 
call to books has been sounded by one 
state after another during the past 
decade, and whether it has been to 
the illiterate fisherman on the coast of 
Maryland, the illiterate immigrant on 
the coast of California, the illiterate 
Mexicans in New Mexico, the Indians 
in Oklahoma, or the white and colored 
illiterates throughout the mountains 
and the valleys of the South, it has 
been always with the same result— 
men and women thronged into the 
schools, strove to make up for the 
time they had lost, and begged for a 
longer term when the session closed. 
We have learned a few things about 
illiteracy. One of these is that if 
miltions remain enslaved in bondage, 
it is not by their own choice or desire, 
but a condition enforced upon them 
by circumstances — circumstances 
which those who have enjoyed the 
benefits of education at public or 
private expense have it in their power 
to relieve. In a decade we have pro- 
gressed far beyond the age when 
Edward Everett uttered these words, 
“When the time for education has 
gone by, the man must, in ordinary 
cases, be launched upon the world a 
benighted human being, scarcely elevated 
above the beasts that perish, and all that 
could have been done for society and for 
himself is wholly lost.” Whatever has been 
learned in economics and in conservation 
must be applied here, for of all extrava- 
gance and waste the most criminal is that 
which permits the waste of human in- 
tellect. ‘Sure, he that made us with such 
large discourse, looking before and after, 
gave us not that capability and God-like 
reason to rust in us unused,”, said 
Shakespeare. 

But is it a work for the state alone, this 
task of emancipating the nation’s illit- 
erates, and if the state is to assume it, is 
it equal to the task? Just as the states 
found it necessary to carry slavery, pro- 
hibition, and woman suffrage to the 
Federal Government for action, so must 
they carry the cause of the illiterates, for it 
alone can insure the complete and ultimate 
success of the project. A few states may 
feel that in themselves they are equal to 
the task of teaching all their illiterates to 
read and write, as, for instance, North 
Dakota, with (Continued on page 212) 
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“The King twins, a boy and a girl, who arrived last summer, are both splendid specimens 
and have caused a great deal of interest, not to say envy, among their parents’ friends” 


etters from a Senator’s Wife 


PARKINSON KEYES 
Describes a White House Luncheon, the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion, Two Receptions at the Congresstonal Club, and the 
Republican National Committee Meeting in Washington 


FRANCES 


EAR HELEN: 
Do you ever have “hunches’’? 
I have had one all the fall, and 
now it has come true! I felt per- 
fectly sure that when the time came 
for the Ladies of the Senate to reassemble, 
Mrs. Coolidge, who was our President 
for over two years, would ask us to 
have our first luncheon of the season 
with her. Of course, she no longer holds 
office, but she will retain her membership, 
exactly as Mrs. Harding did, and meet with 
us whenever she finds it possible; and it 
seemed particularly delightful that one of 
the first things she did, after the period of 
official mourning was over, was to ask us 
to meet with her. 

The luncheon was at one o’clock, and on 
the very tick of the hour we were all 
standing in a large circle in the Blue Room, 
which is itself circular in form. Then Mrs. 
Coolidge came in with Mr. Hoover, the 
head usher, and greeted every one of us in 
turn, looking very sweet and girlish in a 
soft, plaited gray dress, the blank-book 


(which looks exactly like a child’s copy- 
book) which she had always used as our 
President tucked under her arm. Then, 
with Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, the 
former vice-president, who now becomes 
president in Mrs. Coolidge’s place, and 
Miss Cummins, the sister of the President 
pro tem of the Senate, who were placed at 
her right and her left at table, she led the 
way into the State Dining-Room, through 
the entrance hal! where the Marine Band 
was playing. 

Although there were seventy women 
present, we did not have the slightest 
difficulty in discovering where we would 
sit, for we were seated in alphabetical 
order, with no regard for precedence. I 
could not possibly have found myself 
in more congenial company, for I had Mrs. 
Kellogg, the wife of ex-Senator Kellogg of 
Minnesota, now Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on one side of me, and Mrs. King 
of Utah on the other. Mrs. Kellogg is an 
unusually gracious woman, and _ her 
naturally sweet disposition and loveliness 


of manner, combined with her long ex- 
perience in official life, fit her ideally for the 
new position to which she has just been 
called, and for which we all feel she is s0 
admirably suited. Mrs. King, until the § 
advent of Mrs. Edge of New Jersey within 
the last year, was the ‘Senatorial Baby” 
and is an exquisitely pretty and charming 
young woman. She already had two 
lovely children, and last summer, while | 
was in Europe, the King family was 1- 
creased by the arrival of twins! So, when 
Mrs. King began to tell me how much she 
thought I had achieved since we parted, ! 
retorted that my achievements wert 
nothing compared with hers! The babies, 
a boy and a girl, are both splendid spect 
mens, and have naturally caused a greal § 
deal of interest, not to say envy, among & 
their parents’ friends. a 
When we had all found our places 
around the great table, curving 11 the § 
shape of a horseshoe from one end 0! the 
dining-room to the other, with Mrs. 
Coolidge in a (Continued on page 216) 





Polly and Her Puppy 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 
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Full directions for putting Polly together, so that she can run about and play, will be found on page 150 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


IF YOU INTEND To READ BED-TIME STORIES To AN OWL, || THE COYOTE SAID: HOW WOULD You FEEL 
LET ME GIVE You TRUE AND TIMELY WARNING; 
HE ONLY SLEEPS IN DAY-TIME , THIS FUNNY LITTLE FOWL, | 


SO You'LL HAVE To READ'EM TO HIM IN THE MORNING, 


{F YOUR DINNER RAN FROM SHELF To SHELF ? 
ITS SIMPLY TERRIBLE To HAVE A’MEAL : 
THAT CAN RUN MUCH: FASTER-THAN-YOURSELF,. 


WE CROSS OUR HEARTS AN’ HOPE To DIE— 
OUR DADDY s. GOIN’ To SING IN "THE YA-BA-CHI. 
DADDYS GOIN’ To SING A THREE=DAY SONG - 
BET YOUR DADDY CANT SING THAT LONG, 


COYYRIGHT 1924 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 





“The exterior of the house has some simple picturesqueness, but none 
of the kind that is there only for the sake of being picturesque” 


We Plan a House for Y 


This Attractive, Well Arranged House Was Designed Especially 
for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and is Described by the Architect 


HEN I was given the commis- 
sion to plan this house for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, the Editor said 
to me, “I want you to design the 
best house you possibly can for a family 
that wants a beautiful home, one with 
lasting value, but can’t pay a big price for 
it.” The opportunity to do this appealed 
greatly to me, and I hope that among the 
readers of the magazine there will be many 
who will want this house for themselves. — 
Now, let us define the points that usually 
determine the plans and appearance of a 
house, so as to know to what extent our 
imagination must work to supply all the 
conditions existing in reality. A good 
house will always : 
be a composite of 
the following 
components: 1. 
lhe wants, pres- 
ent and future, of 
the owner; 2. The 


The average small 
house has little 
beauty and less 
distinction. Here 
the architect has 
deliberately tried 
to provide both 
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frequently preconceived idea he has of the 
general appearance of the house, which 
sometimes does not tally at all with Point 3, 
the external influences, such as the climate, 
the character of the surrounding land- 
scape, the formation, size, and exposure 
of the building site; 4. The building 
material, which should be chosen on local 
as well as economic grounds. The archi- 
tect has to weigh all these points. He 
sometimes must know better than the 
owner what the future wants of the latter 
may be, and must decide in consultation 
with him what points must be given the 
greatest consideration. 


Now, to use our imagination: From a 


BED Roona 
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social and financial point of view, the 
character of the owner has been stated 
above. Let us assume him to be a man 
with a good-sized family, hospitably in- 
clined. For the most important factor, 
his personal tastes, something influenced 
by his temperament and artistic educa- 
tion, we must substitute our own. 

The size of the building lot—more par- 
ticularly, its width—is intimately related 
to the shape of the house. In leaving the 
city, we also want to leave behind the 
cramped, narrow facades of city houses. 
Nothing more effectively conveys the im- 
pression of the spaciousness and freedom 
of country life than a low, rambling house. 

The rough 
shape of the 
house is given by 
three dimensions 
—its height, its 
width, (Contin- 
ued on page 148) 


If you think this 
is the house of 
your dreams come 
true, ask us what 
a set of blue prints 
and specifications 
will cost you 
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Remodeling the 
Background 


By Harold D. 


EMODELING the background” 
may sound like a very formidable 
undertaking. But whether it 
proves formidable or not will de- 

pend entirely upon how one goes about it. 
There is no need to regard it as a highly 
technical operation. If we persist in so 
regarding it, we shall probably either end 
in failure or else get discouraged before we 
begin. It is quite possible to explain ordi- 
nary remodeling processes in a simple, 
straightforward way that the average lay- 
36 


Eberlein 


man can grasp and can then carry out in 
person, or by directing an artisan. 

To be explicit, the decorative back- 
ground consists of the floor, the wall, and 
everything attached to or connected with 
it—the fireplace, the trim of doors and win- 
dows, the doors and cupboards, and any 
other incidental woodwork—and the ceil- 
ing. It is, in short, the whole fixed struc- 
tural setting of the room. 

The need for remodeling the background 
is usually thrust upon us either as the result 


HELEN KOUEs 


The simple molding a 
the ceiling, the dignj. 
fied trim of the doo; 
openings, and the well. 
designed wainscoting in 
this room from the Art. 
in-Trades Club exhibit, 
show an_ interesting 
treatment of a simple 
background. The dig. 
nified lines enhance the 
decorativequalityofthe 
colorful wall hanging 


An atmosphere of dig. 
nified hospitality to. 
gether with a feeling of 
space in this hall of 
pleasant dimensions 
shows the result of 
well-considered elimi. 
nation and the use ofa 
few appropriate pieces 
of furniture. The in- 
telligent treatment of 
the floor emphasizes 
the beauty of the rg 


. E. HEWITT 


of ill-judged and obtrusive performances 
on the part of the Victorian designer, oF 
through the perversity of the modern 
builder. : 

If the background is bad, it will inev- 
tably militate against every effort at liv- 
able furnishing. On the other hand, if the 
fixed background is good to begin with, or 
has been wisely remodeled, it will often 
cover, or at least minimize, the short- 
comings of the movable furnishings and im- 
part to indifferent (Continued on page 144) 
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F. M. DEMAREST 


OUR, SERVICE 
offers you the opportunity to apply to your own 
problems the knowledge of experts. The follow- 
ing pamphlets on home decoration will help you. 









Furnishing a Five-Room Home 
4 










For-Ta@o Theousead Dallars......-. $Y <2 
The Formal Living-Room............ “ag 
How to Make a Dining-Living Room....... +25 
How to Make Lamp Shades ........... -25 


Floor Finishes and Coverings 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes ae 
Address: Good Housekeeping Studio, 
119 West goth Street, New York City 
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The illustration at the top of the page 
of a room in the Art-in-Trades Club ex- 
hibit shows a delightful combination of 
paneled and appropriately papered walls 
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lances The well-designed mantel in the illustra- 

er, or tion in the center of the page can be 
i made by the local carpenter, of stock 

— moldings, to replace its ugly predecessor 

inevi- 3 

t liv- The walls in the picture at the left, 

if the done with ‘“‘decorator’s canvas,’ mold- 
h ing, and paint, are an excellent example 

of ee of adaptation of well-chosen paneling 
oite 

short- 

d im- 
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Finishing the Woodwork 


By Norman Collart and Berton Elliot 


HOUGH the intelligent choice of 

interior woodwork is of fundamental 

importance, the proper finishing of 

the wood should receive an equal 
amount of consideration. 

For the purpose of simplification, we will 
divide wood finishing into four broad classi- 
fications—staining, varnishing, enameling 
and painting. We shall deal with only 
the first two in this article. 


Preparing the Surface 

The general preparation of the surface is 
very much the same in all finishing. There 
are certain precautionary measures to ob- 
serve in order to insure a good clean finish 
which the careful finisher looks after in- 
stinctively. The number of tools necessary 
to have at hand for the best result is not 
burdensome, and the number of precau- 
tionary measures referred to is not formid- 
able, but both are essential. 

Some one has said that the principal 
cause for difference in the finish of the 
piano and the average woodwork job is 
sandpapering. Sandpaper the wood smooth 
—and then take finer sandpaper and sand- 
paper it again! Do not apply any finish 
over a poorly prepared surface. All sanding 
is to be done with the grain. Scratches are 
bound to show if sanding is done across 
the grain. For rough sanding No. 14 sand- 
paper is best, for finishing the wood No. oo 
is generally most satisfactory, but for sand- 
ing enamel undercoats and varnish coats 
No. 0000 is the best grade to use. Good 
emery cloth or carborundum sandpaper 
will outwear ordinary sandpaper con- 
siderably and cutcleaner. Always dust the 
surface thoroughly after sandpapering. 

Painters often use a 
dust brush to remove any 
dust which may have 


Fig. 2, Dusting 


The first two steps are as important 
as the actual staining. Sandpaper- 
ing assures a smooth surface, and 
wiping removes all foreign matter 


ont 5, Application of filler 


In the January issue the important sub- 
ject of how to choose interior woodwork 
was fully discussed. This month we go 
into the actual finishing and give you the 
results of experiments made by the Studio 


settled on ledges or on corners. Every 
particle of dust: that is varnished or 
enameled over becomes greatly magnified 
in size. Before varnishing or enameling, 
the surface should be gone over carefully 
with a cloth dampened with benzine. 


Applying the Stain 

There are three types of stains used for 
woodwork finishing, acid or water stains, 
penetrating or spirit stains, and pigment 
or oil stains. The first type is generally 
used by piano and furniture manufacturers 
because of its permanency. Acid stains 
are designed for hard woods only, and as 
they raise the grain of the wood and there- 
fore require to be sanded smooth again 
before finishing, many prefer to use the 
spirit stains, which do not raise the grain. 
Spirit stains may be used on both hard and 
soft woods. Oil or pigment stains require 
the wiping off of the surplus stain, but this 
disadvantage is offset, in the opinion of 
many, by one’s ability to govern the depth 
to which the stain shall penetrate. In all 
cases, in staining, follow the directions 
given on the package as to how to 
reduce and apply each stain. These 
stains are all indicated to be used over 
the new wood, before the wood is filled. 
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Fig. 6, Coating with shellac 


Most stains require sealing with shellac 
before varnishing or waxing. This is done 
to prevent the stain “bleeding” into these 
finishing coats. Asa rule, pure white shel. 
lacis to be recommended, as it does not 
change the color oi the stain as does orange 
shellac. A very thin coat of shellac should 
be applied (shellac reduced with denatured 
alcohol) and, with open-grain woods, may 
follow or precede the application of the 
paste filler as directed on the package 
in each case. 

As previously indicated, open-grain 
woods require the use of a paste filler to 
level the surface for a varnish finish, 
These fillers come in paste form and are 
thinned with benzine to the consistency 
of heavy cream. They may be had in 
several colors. The so-called transparent, 
or natural filler, is intended for use for 
natural wood finishes. Some of the darker 
fillers contain a considerable amount of dye 
and really stain the wood to a degree. 
For light finishes some contractors effect a 
short cut by filling and staining the wood in 
one operation instead of two, depending upon 
the filler for the coloration of the wood. Of 
course this procedure is satistactory only 
where only light tints are to be applied to 
the wood. Such effects as antique ma- 
hogany and others need the full strength of 
the separate stain coat. A word about liquid 
fillers; a liquid filler is usually a quick-dry- 
ing varnish or shellac with a pigment in it. 

A word about liquid stain fillers. A 
liquid stain filler is usually a quick-drying 
varnish or shellac with a pigment in it. 

Whereas a paste filler actually goes 
into the pores and fills them, the liquid 
filler merely forms a shell or crust over 
the wood without actually filling it. 
Being brittle, this material chips off 
under service (Continued on page 204) 


Fig. 4, Second coat of stain 


Shellac should be thinned with de- 
natured alcohol before application. 
White shellac prevents ‘‘bleeding’’ 
and does not change color of stain 
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Fig. 7, Rubbing in the wax 
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An attractive, vari-colored. 
d flower panel hung on 
the wall would give a_pleas- 

room, 


and create a feeling of spring 


painte 


ing touch to any 





FY veto one knows a hall does the 


living-room may 


A painted floral design deco- 
Tates the tin sconce above, 
a pair of which, hung on ei- 
ther side of the mirror, gives 
a charming touch of color 


Fitted boxes, fascinating in 
the last degree, could be used 
for the guest room dressing- 
table, with stands of many- 
colored flowers on either side 


The Bright Touch 


By Lydia Garrison 


From Marie 
Gess comes this 
green pottery 
lamp with 
its gaily- 
colored plaited 
chintz shade 





















letters of social or business import, will 
welcoming of family or guest. The greatly enjoy a desk set painted to harmo- 
entertain, the nize with the color scheme of the room. 
library may educate, but the hall surely 
does the welcoming. It gives one the first 
impression, so is it not essential that it 
shall be attractive? No hall is furnished 
without a mirror, and what more charming 
than a painted panel with floral design 
hung on the opposite wall, where. the 
mirror may reflect its warmth of color! 
Even the serious-minded members of the 
household, whose daily routine includes 


For the fireplace come leather- 
covered bellows with gay-colored 
painted fruit design. One ofthese 
would add much to the charm 
that radiates from your fireplace 








The magic of attractive lamps is end- 
less, and what adds more cheer to the 
home and better serves to transform the 
somber corners than a luster pottery lamp 
with plaited shade of flowered chintz. 

The home-maker can always find a place 
to use a gay box to hold the ubiquitous 
cigarette, or a brilliantly painted basket 
in which to store the odds and ends of 
sewing, making “a place for everything 
and everything in its place.” In well- 
appointed rooms the bright touch may be 
as useful as it is pretty. Why not try it? 





This desk set, made of 
wood painted black and 
decorated with quaint 
Chinese figures, would be a 
delight to almost any one 


The Japanese red tray table 
(left) and all articles on 
this page except lamp come 
from The Workshop for 
Painted Decoration, Boston 



































































This is the second story of 
that magic country “East 
of Third” and its whimsi- 
cal, adorable genius, T. A. 


Illustrated by 
Heury Raleigh 


Desmine Hiower 


DUTTON 


By 


A. LIKED rainy days best. 

On rainy days this was true, and 
it was an April day. April rain 
shot in slant, silver bars across 

T. A.’s high window and made a silvery 
wall. Outside were T. A.’s gray river and 
brooding sky, and inside were his three 
tiny tenement rooms, a silver prison, a 
nest, T. A.’s castle and all his own. In the 
rain, it was all very still, very safe, as 
T. A. best liked it to be, as it must be for 
the ceremony now before him. 

T. A. sat on a purple step-ladder before 
the high wall cupboard in his bedroom, 
with a cloisonné box in his hand. T. A.’s 
ladder was newly painted, with a drier 
which was his own invention and not 
quite perfected yet. It was planted on a 
Spanish chest, and the ancient lid creaked 
under his weight. The cupboard was the 
only untidy spot in his nicely ordered 
domain, and strange colors and stranger 
shapes—coppers, bronzes, Chinese reds 
and rare sapphire blues—tried to push 


through the open door, but T. A. did not 
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close it. He sat still and looked at the box 
in his hand. 

What he had to do with the box was 
merely to throw it away. T. A.’s vagabond 
artist life was not lived without laws. He 
had many laws, which he had made him- 
self, and one law was that when you bought 
anything new, you opened the cupboard, 
pulled out the first object you touched, 
and threw it away. It was a good law. 
It saved space and had a moral tone. 

“ ‘The one shall be taken and the other 
left,’”’ T. A. muttered absently. It had 
been a good law until today. 

But today he had bought a new garbage 
pail. It was too big and too bright. He 
had spent the morning decorating it in 
subdued autumn tones, but it still did not 
please him. It was not worth the price. 
For the cloisonné box was T. A.’s oldest 
possession. Nobody in the Daylight 
Tenements except T. A. had seen it or 
knew what was inside it, and T. A. had 
almost forgotten. He had tried to forget. 
It was a small, battered box, not a good 


piece of cloisonné. It was locked, and the 
key was lost, lost long ago, but there wasé 
broken hinge. It would open quite easily. 
The smooth inlay felt warm to T. A‘ 
touch, like a lost hand in his own, and there 
came from it warm, faint scent. Was tt 
real or the ghost of a dead perfume? 

“Oh, the scent of that jasmine 
flower—’ ”’ said T. A. softly, and 

“ “Oh, the music—’ ”’ 

An old-fashioned poem, but T. A. wa 
not so young as his red-gold hair and his 
eyes. He raised the box above his head 4 
if to drop it and break it without further 
ceremony, but he did not drop it. Instead 
he collapsed in a small, huddled heap on his 
ladder, with the box pressed to his foreheat 
and one arm hiding his face. 

“I can’t,” said T. A. “Ican’t—” 

That was all, but it was in a voice which 
the Tenement had not heard, for it wasé 
prayer to his gods, whatever gods there 
were for T. A., and T. A. had faith in thos 
gods. They would hear him, and some 
thing would happen, anything. The endé 
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the world, or a chance interruption, the 
corner butcher to call for his portrait, 
which was paid for but not finished yet, 
his new neighbor, the handsome young 
chauffeur next door, to make friends. 
T. A. had been too long alone with this 
box in his hand. 

“It was my fault,” said T. A., still in 
that strange, choked voice, “all mine. I 
have done those things which I ought to 
have done, and that was black sin, for it 
broke your life and mine. 

“You might,” he suggested shyly, “come 
back and give me another chance. A 
chance to prove 

T. A. stopped and listened. He heard 
only the fall of the rain on the big, closed 
window of his little room and the metal 
floor of his . ‘cony, where it echoed like 
light, lost feet. 
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“Come back,” whispered T. A., and his 
lips trembled and shaped themselves to say 
a name, a woman’s name. T. A. had not 
said it for years. He did not say it now. 
Instead he sat suddenly straight, looking 
down at the window and the balcony out- 
side. There was still no sound but the 
rain, vet T. A. had a sense that he was no 
longer alone. 

He was right. The green-barred bal- 
conies were tiny, like overgrown window- 
boxes or gay little coffins, but they were 
the pride of the Daylight Tenements, for 
they were not fire escapes, but balconies, 
each one as detached and complete as a 
millionaire veranda. T. A.’s was a hundred 
feet from the street below, and five from 
his next-door neighbor’s, and all day there 
had been nothing on it but his case of 
near beer and his Mexican water jar, but 


“The man from whom you 
are running away is waiting 
at the church?” asked T. A. 


now there was someth.ng 
else. A lady was standing 
there. 

She stood still, looking 
into the room. On his high 
perch she could not see T. A., 
and through the rain-blurred 
glass he could not see her 
clearly. A little lady in a 
big, muffling cloak held 
round her with both hands, 
a little face in shadow, big, 
gazing eyes. That was all he 
saw, yet T. A. saw more. He 
saw mystery, romance, a 
dream come true, and there 
is no more startling sight. 

‘““Are—are you real?” he 
whispered. 

He had no time to wonder, 
for now several things all 
happened at once. T. A. was 
never sure which happened 
first. T. A. climbed down 
from his ladder. The lady 
outside flung off her cloak, 
waved her hand toward the 
balcony next door with the 
quaintest, gay little gesture, 
as if she were defying some 
one there or every one in the 
world. She pulled off one 
slipper, balanced and 

grasped it, and struck it 
three times through T. A.’s 
window. It made a neat 
hole in the glass just above 
the lock, and she slipped her 
bare hand through and be- 
gan to work at the com- 
plicated fastening. 

“You can’t open that. I 
invented it,” said T. A. 

“You can’t come in,” he 
added, rather too late. 

For all in one minute. the 
lock turned smoothly, the 
sash was flung up, slammed 
down and locked again, and 
with a flurry of silk she was 
across the sill and inside. 
Long curtains of gold bro- 

cade framed T. A.’s window. She pulled 
them close and held them so, leaning 
against them, and then saw T. A. 

He had picked up her slipper, a tiny, 
perfect thing— T. A. could have named the 
maker from the feel of the satin, the weight 
of the silver buckle, the turn of the smart, 
stubby heel. Bits of glass clung to it. He 
brushed them off, but his eyes did not 
leave her. 

“<The face that wrecked a thousand 
ships,’ ”’ said T. A. disapprovingly. 

She was not a dream or a ghost, this 
guest of T. A.’s. Her rain-soaked cloak 
lay on the floor at her feet, and with it 
mystery had left her. She was only a girl, 
very young, not twenty. For T. A., much 
marred her beauty. She was strangely 
dressed. All in heavy, straight-falling 
satin, of a quaint cut, behind the mode or 
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in advance of it, and designed for no known 
occasion, not evening or afternoon. It was 
long to the silken ankles, with a square 
scrap of train, and high to the round, bare 
throat, hung with a rope of pearls too big, 
T. A. thought, to be real. A Spanish comb 
held her dark hair high. It was ivory, dead 
white, and the dress was white, and the 
mud-splashed shoe in T. A.’s 
hand had been white. No 
color, and T. A. loved color; 
also he hated flappers. He 
had thought the type was ex- 
tinct. And here, vivid in the 
afternoon light, was a painted 
flapper’s face. 

A white mask, with bright 
lips and eyes. The powder and 
rouge both had that purple 
tinge which spoiled modern 
cosmetics for him. But under 
it, in softly rounded cheeks, 
quick color came and went, 
glowing warm like banked 
fires. And in the eyes—blue 
eyes they were, not black, not 
the eyes of T. A.’s dreams, and 
deeply fringed, darkly pen- 
ciled, cold and young—was a 
light that T. A. well knew, a 
light that never was on land or 
sea. Under that painted 
mask, beauty was here. 

And from the folds of that 








Jasmine Flower 


great maker’s name on the cover. The 
pearls round her neck were real. A more 
perfect pearl, set as only one living 
craftsman could set it, was in the ring on the 
third finger of her left hand. She wore no 
other ring. But from the Spanish comb 
hung a long, draggled wisp of something 
that had been lace. The dress was a 
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GIFTS 


By ‘Theodocia Pearce 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A flock of birds on pinions fleet and strong, 

Then—though it were not yet enough to soar— 
Gave to them song. 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A bower of June with roses gay abloom, 

Then—though it were not yet enough to grow— 
Gave them perfume. 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A million beings, soul their priceless gem, 

Then—though it were not yet enough to live— 
Gave Love to them. 


of apology, stepped first through it, lh 
the crowded, immaculate room there were 
only two chairs, one of unpainted w 
which he took, and a great, gilded 
Persian throne chair, which he placed fer 
his guest. 

“My house is yours,” he said formally 
“and now, Miss Jones, I have a plan fg 

you. While it matures in my 
— mind, I shall ask for a fey 
facts about yourself. You wij 
pardon me?” 

“Yes. But please hurry 
Mack will be here.” / 

“You are a runaway bride 
Miss Jones? It is in running 
away that you need my help?’ 

She nodded, blue eyes 
watching him shrewdly, 

“The man from whom yo 
are running away is waiting at 
the church?” 

“Two men are. They are 
both rather sweet,” she added 
wistfully. 

“Two? Ah, that slightly 
changes my plan, but dog 
not surprise me. Whoate 
they, Miss Jones? Be brief, 
but be thorough.” ; 

Miss Jones cuddled deeper 
into the big chair. “Its 
queer,” she said. “I hate 
talk, but I like to talk to you, 














dress, from the high piled hair, 
and even the shoe in his 
hand, faint perfume came. It was faint 
but very sweet, and it was no dream per- 
fume. It was real. 

“Jasmine,” said T. A., “jasmine.” 

T. A. did not know that he spoke out 
loud, but he did, for now a voice spoke to 
him. T. A. did not like the voice. It was 
sweet but hard and small, like a stone 
dropped into still water; just the voice for 
his guest. 

“T am so glad you know my name,” it 
said. 

“Your name?” repeated T. A. 

“Don’t be silly. You just said it. It is 
Jasmine. Jasmine Jones.” 

“It—it would be,” said T. A. 

T. A.’s guest smiled as if she had re- 
ceived.a compliment. “It is. Do you read 
the society notes—stupid things? Or have 
I met you? I meet queer people sometimes 
at studio teas. I’ve been engaged to one 
artist—no, two. I like queer people. I 
like you. Only you stared so, I was a little 
afraid that you were surprised to see me. 
And I kicked the ironing board into the 
street, when I climbed over it, so I could 
not go back. But if you know who I am, 
it’s all right.” 

“What is?” T.A.as!ed rather coldly. 

“Everything. You will not be surprised. 
Nobody ever is at anything that I do. I 
always do what I like. You will not scold 
me. Nobody ever does, except Mack, and 
Mack does not count. You will help me. 
Somebody always does when I am in a 
mess, and this time there is nobody else to.”’ 

“From your entrance you do not im- 
press me as needing help,” objected T. A. 

“Don’t be silly. Look at me.” 

She came closer. Hands that were not 
quite steady shook out her tumbled finery, 
and T. A. now saw one by one details which 
had escaped him at first. They were im- 
portant details. Though it was torn and 
stained, her shining satin was new, never 
worn before, fresh from some box with a 


wedding dress, and the lace was a wedding 
veil. 

“Royal point,” said T. A. “I did not 
know there were two pieces this side of the 
water. You have been married?” 

“T have not. And I never shall be.” 

“Tndeed?” said T. A. politely. 

Out of the frame of lace, soft in its 
shadow, the blue eyes laughed at him. 
They were not the eyes of his dreams, but 
they were eyes for a bride. There was a 
new-born soul in them, only half-born yet, 
but it was there. And as T. A. looked at 
it, the scent of jasmine, keen in the heat of 
the little room, seemed for a moment, a 
long one, to fill the room and the world. 
T. A.’s hand closed on the box in his pocket. 

“Jasmine,” he said, “Miss Jones, I see 
that you do need help, and I can help you. 
I may, perhaps, help you more than you 
like,” he added thoughtfully. 

“Who are you?” 

“A timely question,” T. A. said approv- 
ingly, ‘and though, as a rule, I do not care 
to be questioned, I will answer it. My 
friends call me T. A. My name is Arden. 
It was not always my name, but I now have 
no other. I am an artist, a gentleman, a 
scholar, a broken man, a bad carpenter, 
and a good cook. I have other accomplish- 
ments. One should prove useful to you. I 
have helped many, but hurt more. If I 
help you, you must put yourself under my 
protection and do what I direct, for better 
or worse, until—until that rain out there 
stops. You will?” 

His guest laughed. Her laugh was like 
her voice, but sweeter. ‘“‘A new game. 
And I did not know there were any new 
games left. Go as far as you like.”’ 

“A bargain,” T. A. said gravely. “I 
shall hold you to it. I warn you.” 

Kneeling, he drew her slipper over a foot 
warm through its cobweb of lace. Then 
he pushed back the priest’s robe that 
masked the kitchen door, and with a bow 


Well, it’s like this. I haye 
been engaged seven times, 
My limit. And the styles suit me this 
year; I’ve a waist-line, the only one 
in my crowd, twenty-four inches. $01 
thought I would marry the next man who 
asked me. It was Ward.” en 

“Full names, please,”’ prompted T. A. 

Miss Jones pouted. “If you read the 
papers at all—” 

“T do not.” 

“J. Wardwell Jones, then, my cousif, 
There is that title, you know, on the 
English side, and there was that Follies 
girl, Fantine, that I had. to pry him loose 
from, so we got lots of publicity. I like 
that, and I like Ward, too. He’s a baby; 
eats out of my hand. Perfect husband. 
That’s why, I suppose, I don’t want him. 
That and Tweedles. Ogden Tweed.” 

“The English ace? I congratulate you.” 

“You needn’t,”’ said Miss Jones sulkily. 
“He’s a bother. Worse than Ward 
Always wanting to kiss me. Iam not that 
kind. And I had to sneak out nights after 
Ward left, and keep driving him round the 
Park. It was cold. But he has that 
shrapnel scar on his forehead, and makes 
love verses in French, and divine cocktails, 
and does not bore me like Ward, and Mack 
hates him worse than Ward. So I thought 
I would marry him. Elope, you know.” 

“Who is Mack?” asked T. A. very 
casually. 

“My chauffeur, Rodney MacCabe. The 
Mac’s genuine. He has royal blood, poot 
boy. I grew up on the farm with him, 
summers. He has a farm of his own now, 
a stock farm. He’s a good chauffeur, but 
he only drives because—well, he’s my 
chauffeur, that’s all.” 

“I quite see,” T. A. said gently. “Go 
on, Miss Jones.” j 

“Well, I’ve always wanted a wedding 
and an elopement, and I was not sure whi 
I wanted most, so of course I went on 
planning the wedding and the elopement, 
too. It was fun at first. The eloperrent 
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With a flurry of silk she was across the sill and inside. 


S 
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She pulled the cur- 


tains close and held them so, leaning against them, and then she saw T. A. 


was too sweet! We were to meet here at 
Mack’s rooms on my wedding day, get the 
bags that I had sent here, with my things, 
you know, and drive with Mack to the 
City Hall, and then start north in 
[weedles’ plane. And the wedding was 
smart. Something quite new in flower 
girls, and my own color scheme—yellows, 


shading to pink. Tweedles and I got our 
license in Jersey the same day I got my 
license with Ward. It is fun to get licenses. 
I got one once before, just for fun, when I 
was very young.” 

“What is your age now, Miss Jones?” 

“Nineteen,” she sighed. “I look it, too, 
now that I can’t bob my hair. Well, I had 


those two licenses, and I had two ‘trous- 
seaus. Sports things for Tweedles—we 
were going to rough it, in his camp, until 
Dad and his aunt came across. And fluff 
for Ward. I adore sports things, and fluff 
bores me, but I made the two lots of 
things cost the same, almost to a penny. 
I kept a record (Continued on page 190) 





“TI am forever mar- 
veling at the 
velvet softness of 
their flight through 
the mystery of 
the night hours” 


ROM time immemorial it has been 

the custom to consider the owl a 

bird of evilemen. Pliny, Aristotle, 

and Aristophanes each said so. 
Attar, the old Persian poet, shared these 
prejudices. He it was who made the owl 
to say of itself, ‘I brood, companion of the 
serpent and the toad.” The different com- 
pilers of the books of the Bible had the 
same idea. When David felt himself 
abandoned, he said he was “as an owl of 
the waste places.”’ In the list of abomina- 
tions there were very prominently featured 
every species of owls—“these ye shall have 
in abomination.” In turn Job, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Micah all lifted up their 
voices in the effort to prove that the owl 
was unsuitable for human food, a habitant 
of desolation, a bird having a voice so fear- 
some that it was difficult to differentiate 
it from a dangerous animal in search of 
prey. 

I was reared on these ancient pronounce- 
ments against the owl, yet as soon as I 
could walk alone I constituted myself the 
personal champion of these birds. Just 
why, God knows better than any one else. 
It was everywhere conceded that He had 
made me, and so it must have been He 
who ingrained in my disposition the streak 
of fairness that made me feel that people 
were mistaken concerning the bird. That 
was rank heresy, for there was the Bible, 
authority for the reiterated statement that 
owls were an “abomination.” Yet wild 
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horses could not have dragged 
from me the secret of where the 
barn owls that were supposed to 
be taking a few of our chickens 
made their homes. There were 
so many chickens in our barn- 
yard and in the neighborhood; 
we killed chickens by the dozen 
for ourselves; there was only one pair of 
owls that I was acquainted with. When 
I was called before my father and inter- 
rogated on the subject, I attempted to 
argue. I had the Bible held over my head 
the first thing, and I promptly took my 
stand in behalf of the owls: 

“God never, never said that any bird 
was an ‘abomination’. That was said by 
men who were laying down laws for other 
men, and you say, yourself, that man- 
made laws are not always just or right. 
If God sees the sparrows when they fall, 
He sees the owls, too. He made both of 
them, and it isn’t the owl’s fault that you 
think it isn’t pleasant, any more than it is 
the fault of Esau Ambers that you feel 
the same way about him.” 

So I did not tell where the owls nested 
either in the orchard or in the wood. This 
probably was the beginning of my cham- 
pionship of these birds. I like their big, wise 
eyes, surrounded by symmetrical reflectors 
such as no other birds have. I like the 
exquisite markings and the colorings of 
their plumage; I am forever marveling at 
the velvet softness of their flight through 
the mystery of the night hours. I think 
their strange power to intensify their vision 
according to their requirements is miracu- 
lous. I even like their wavering courting 
calls in the forests of late winter. 

Early in bird work I began making a 
study of bird language, learning which 
note pertained to which bird, and by the 


variation of tone whether it meant effer- 
vescence of joy, whether the bird was 
afraid, angry, greedy, or wounded. It was 
not long until I could interpret any sound 
made by a bird, and I also discovered that 
some of them have a sense of humor. This 
will be difficult to believe, but a few times 
in field work, in close quarters, I have seen 
a bird laugh, and twice I have seen birds 
exhibit compassion, as when a robin paused 
in carrying food to her own brood to give 
an occasional bite to an orphaned black- 
bird whose mother had that morning fallen 
before a shotgun in the hands of a farmer 
plowing an adjoining field. 

It did not take me long to perfect owl 
cries until I could evoke a response from 
any species of my locality. The most 
nearly perfect call that I could make was 
that of the little screechers, so this is 4 
thing you will find hard to believe, and yet 
it is absolute truth, as the members of my 
family who were living in Limberlost 
Cabin (south) at the time, can testify. 

I had finished an article on birds of prey. 
I wanted marginal decorations, a fancy 
initial letter to begin with, and a tailpiece 
for the close. In studying intently to 
think what I could do to secure the de- 
sired decorations for my story during win- 
ter time, I remembered that for several 
nights, very near the cabin, a screech owl 
had begun calling just as dusk was settling 
in. So I prepared a stage with hope high 
in my heart. I opened the upper sash of 
a kitchen window, set on the floor, pet- 
haps ten feet from it, a chair with a candle 
burning on it, screened the direct light 
from the window, and closed and darkened 
the remainder of the room. When the 
screech owl began to cry, I crouched from 
sight and began imitating his calls under 
the window on the inside. It seemed to 





The Bird That Needs A Champion 


me that the second call was closer than the 
frst, and the third closer than the second, 
while I am very sure ten minutes had not 
elapsed before over my head there passed 
that uncanny softness of sound that ac- 
companies the flight of the owl. 

I arose, shoved the window shut, and 
lighted the gas. On the back of a chair 
at the far side of the kitchen perched the 
funniest, wisest little screech owl imagin- 
able. The following day it was an easy 
matter to fashion the initial I wanted 
from cough limbs, while in the bewilder- 
ment of daylight and unusual surround- 
ings the small screecher allowed me to 
pose him in the strongest light of the con- 
servatory and to photograph him in half 
a dozen different attitudes for my article 
and a dozen more that I might possibly 
want at some future date. 

The following summer one of my field 
men told me of a hollow sycamore on the 
banks of the Wabash which he was sure 
contained a pair of owls. We went to in- 
vestigate, and instead of a pair, we found 


“I saw this besieged bird do a thing under stress of torment that was new to me. 


a brood of four young ones. Among all 
the owls I ever have seen these were at 
the most alluring moment among the 
young—tiny things, enough white down 
still covering their fresh new feathering 
to soften it, and having the cunningest 
and wisest little faces. I do not recall 
how often I posed them. The pictures 
secured from them I used for inside cover 
lining decorations and as part of the owl 
chapter of a book I was at that time en- 
gaged in writing on the birds of the Bible. 
Then I outraged the sensibilities of my 
family and friends by carefully returning 
the youngsters to the nest from which I 
secured them, instead of wringing their 
necks. 

The deeper I delve into natural science, 
the easier it is to see that every created 
thing has its use, has its purpose to ac- 
complish in the world, and that upon 
Nature keeping her own balance depends 
the security of the whole. It is quite true 
that owls and hawks prey upon smaller 
birds, upon birds of beautiful color and 
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entrancing song. It is also true among 
the larger species that they occasionally 
take a chicken. It is also true that if these 
same birds of either class are not preyed 
upon, if they are allowed to bring to 
maturity the sickly and the dwarfed speci- 
mens of their species, these weaklings, 
which are the ones unable to escape from 
the ravages of birds of prey, will inter- 
mingle and breed with the healthy birds, 
and presently disease breaks out, and the 
fact suddenly is made manifest that the 
denizens of the forest, of chicken parks 
and game preserves, would be better off if 
owls and hawks had been allowed to fol- 
low their nature and kill off the sickly and 
the weaklings. This same theory wes 
advocated by the Spartans in connection 
with humanity. 

In the year 1902, a farmer living a few 
miles west of the cabin (south), brought a 
fine specimen of Bubo Virginianis Subarcti- 
cus that he had shot, to see if I could have 
the bird mounted for him. So I was per- 
mitted tohandle (Continued on page 166) 


He half 


lifted his wings and with the butts of them struck in self-defense like a fighting gander” 





FASHIONS 


The Spring Suit is Slim, with 


Hip-Length (oat. 


DOUCET 


The severely simple tailleur for spring 
may boast the brightest of blouses. This 
one hasared crépe blouse edged with black 


HE question of spring fashions is 
upon us, and though still early, 
the wise woman notices what the 

tendencies are and what the coming 
fashions will be. Easter is late, this year, 
and that always makes some difference in 
the acceptance of the spring fashions, but 
none whatsoever in the creating of the new 
fashions by the French dressmakers who, 
as early as the first of February, have their 
openings—which are attended as largely by 
American buvers as by any nation in the 
world. Perhaps many of my readers 
wonder whether the fashions are made in 
Paris or in New York. That is a dis- 
cussion too big to enter into here. Sufficient 
it is to say that to the great French dress- 
makers, America looks for the inspiration 
and the “‘new line” of the season. 

This season there is more diversity to 
be found between these great dressmakers 
than in some years, which means perhaps a 
greater number of charming models from 
which the public will choose. But what 
you and I and every woman want to 
know is what will be the smart thing, 
in ° poth line and material, to wear. 


Straight Dress is 
Cleverly Draped 


Edited by 
Helen Koues 


We definitely know that the suits are 
slender, straight, and have coats of hip 
length. A very pretty model is that of 
Doucet’s, shown here. This is in gray, 
with a blouse of red crépe. The suit; which 
has been largely replaced by the wrap or 
coat, is demanding recognition this spring, 
and the new models, which are of silk, 
alpaca, and of the softer cloths, are pretty 
enough to receive it. If you choose a suit 
on the lines mentioned above, and of these 
materials, you can not go, wrong. 

The full-length, straight coat, which has 
been so smart this winter, will find a 
rival in the suits and in the coat dresses, 
which, though not new, are too practical 
not to be popular. A smart one, made of 
navy blue rep with a white piqué under- 
slip, is sketched at the right. 

In choosing dresses, consider first, sil- 
houette, and then material. Both are of 
importance this year. 


The Daytime Frock 


The chemise frock, with some clever 
variation of drapery, sash, or flounce is 
still the smartest silhouette. Some of 
these frocks will be beltless, others girdled 
but part of the way, and still others will 
show a seam joining the skirt and the waist 
at the hips. 

The U will be a favored neck-line for 
both day and evening frocks, shallower, of 
course, for day wear. The U-shaped neck- 
line made its appearance with some smart 
winter frocks, and will probably be used 
more and more. 

Sleeves are generally long and frequently 
tight; skirts usually nine inches off the 
floor. Some of the daytime frocks show a 
flare section—plait, flounce, or sash— 
almost invisibly joined to the dress, which 
swings out in an attractive fashion, giving 
the air of flare, although the dress is 
straight. Again, the flare part of the flounce 
or drapery falls free of the slim under- 
dress, and is attached, perhaps, to one side 


The 


The newest coat frocks are opened down 
the front. This one of dark blue rep 
opens over an underslip of white piqué 


only. It isa rare dress which is exactly alike 
on both sides, and then it is usually the more 
tailored type of dress, like the one shown 
above or the one at top of the page opposite. 

In dresses, as in suits, beige, gray, and 
other neutral shades of brown and green 
will be worn. Dark blue is again a fashion- 
able color, and because of its general be- 
comingness is always a favorite one. Black 
and white continues to be smart, par- 
ticularly black satin and white crépe, 
which are found in many of the new 
models, as well as black with beige and 
black with touches of red. Beige rep and 
covert cloth mixtures are used for some of 
the severer frocks, with black ribbon 
cravats and touches of white at the throat 
and wrists. It is rather a relief to see a bit 
of white coming to relieve the severe 
dresses. It is used with dark blue as well 
as with beige and lighter tones. 

The crépe materials, alpaca, and the 
soft-finish cloths will all be worn. Rodier 
is making a heavy silk crépe—crépe 
bouclé—which suggests what we have 
known as old-fashioned seersucker. The 
old-fashioned mohair alpaca is used for 
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a very important part of every wardrobe, 
has some attractive innovations this year, 
among them being the scarf, which has 
attained a permanent place in the ward- 
robe and is certainly not only graceful, but 
much to be preferred to inferior furs. 

The Patou model, at right below, shows a 
novel scarf, which would be found becom- 
ing. The dress, of white woolen material, 
banded in orange, yellow, and brown, is 
attractive, not only in color, but in design, 
as it suggests length of line, which so many 
women find becoming. 

Another sports dress, at left below, typical 
of the mode of the year, is of heavy crépe, 
showing the V neck, which we shall again 
wear, and though straight in line, fulness 
is given by narrow box plaits. 

With the dresses of wool and silk jersey, 
one finds the most attractive hip-length, 
or three-quarter capes, which complete the 
costume. For sports wear, the cape rather 
than the short jacket is worn, sharing 






suits, while that of the newer sort, which 
is made with a silk warp and alpaca woof, 
something quite new and charming, 
makes smart frocks. 

Sports costumes are frequently of Kasha 
cloth and materials suggesting camel’s-hair, 
as well as fancy woolens, heavy crépes, and, 
for the summer, the printed linens. 

In these clothes, the colors are brighter— 
brighter greens, American beauty reds, and 
plaids. The love of sports seems to com- 
mand vivid colors—far more vivid than 
would be used for anything else. MK 
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Sports Clothes and the Top-Coat 


The top-coat is a particularly smart gar- 
ment these days and, for the spring, will be 
in three-quarter length. Tweeds, the 
camel’s-hair materials, and plaids will all 
be smart—the collars being rather broad 
and, though usually of the material, 
occasionally of fur for early spring. 

The sports dress, which has come to be 






MOLYNEUX 






Adhering to simplicity in both fabric and line, 
Molyneux made this slim frock of Delft biue linen 
and embroidered it effectively with white wool 








Many of the early spring French hats combine 
straw with velvet, as in the Reboux hat below. The 
wearing of a scarf is also a much noted fashion 
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Foam) cretho to y 

Heavy crépe is being used for sports dresses. 
This one, of striped crépe marocain, was designed 
for the Paris Office of Good Housekeeping 










JEAN PATOU 






Another sports frock designed for the Paris Office 

of Good Housekeeping was made of white woolen 

fabric banded in orange, yellow, and brown 
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REBOUX 








honors with the dress worn under a top- 
coat. The tweed suit of a bright color— 
rose, blue, and the neutral or even lovelier 
heather tones—gives way to the cape or 
the top-coat, and there is much to be said 
in favor of these, as a dress is infinitely 
more becoming to the average woman than 
a waist and skirt, even though that waist 
is covered by a sweater which blends 
in color with the skirt. 

Hats to wear with sports clothes should 
always be simple. This season, some of the 
smartest are of suéde, chamois, or ma- 
terials matching the dress, following the 
lines of the small cloche, which fits the 
head, and shades the eyes, and may be 
worn well enough down on the head to 
eliminate hatpins. 

In planning a sports costume, remember 
that it will fail in smartness if the gloves 
are not of the plainest and the shoes of a 
walking, not an afternoon, type. The high 
heel has no place in sports, although the 
strapped, flat-heeled slipper is appropriate. 
Chamois gloves or double-faced cotton 
gloves, in a shade just off white, should also 
be chosen to wear with sports clothes. 


Some Radical Changes in Millinery 


The small, close-fitting hat, with its 
drooping brim, has been found so becoming 


Daytime 


WORTH 
MODELE DEPOSE 


and so comfortable that it took a firm hold 
on fashions. The spring models, howeye, 
show a change and are pretty enough tj 
accomplish it. 

Straw turbans are being shown whid 
have considerable height, trimmed with 
simple sorts of fancies, or, in the case ¢ 
one Lanvin turban of a vivid green stray 
with green berries. Ribbon is also being 
used as a material for the spring hat, an 
one extremely pretty model, which will }, 
generally accepted, is of the new fuchsi; 
shade. This is a becoming color which, with 
the suits of soft gray and beige, will make 
an attractive contrast. 

These new turbans, which fit the hea 
closely, have small brims which roll Up. 
One Rose Descat model is of black Milan 
with a narrow, black taffeta brim slit at 
each side—the front brim turning dow 
and the back brim turning up, with, 
cocarde of plaited ribbon across the front, 
A Germaine Page model, likewise of close 
turban shape, has the brim rolling down 
at the back and up in the front, being con- 
siderably higher on one side than the other, 
This unevenness in the rolling brim is an 
attractive feature. 

For the hat to wear with the tailored 
suit, you can not make a mistake if you 
choose a close-fitting turban, rather high 


Frocks Are Simple 


Line and Often (ombine 
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JEAN PATOU 


Two «Materials 


Freedom for walking is allowed in the 
Worth frock of gold-colored crépe by a 
plaited petticoat of bluecrépedeChine. The 
crépe de Chine is also used for trimming 


Printed fabrics this season are most 
often combined with plain material, as in 
this Patou dress with skirt of printed 
white crépe marocain and a plain bodice 


Lanvin made this dress for Mademoiselle 
Cécile Sorel’s Egyptian tour. It is of 
yellow crépe de Chine and depends for 
grace on draping of skirt and girdle 


MODELE DEPUSE 
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of crown and more than likely with an up- 
turned, rather than a down-turned brim. 
Ribbon, flowers, berries, or possibly a 
cocarde, will form the trimming. As the 
season advances, there are rumors of 
brims, and broader brims, and a greater 
use of flowers. This will surely be the case, 
as we are all glad to put aside the stiff 
little hat for something more spring-like, 
when we put on an afternoon frock of 
soft crépe or silk. 

Though there is still a tendency for hats 
to match the costume in color, the one 
of a becoming contrast is equally smart. 


The Gown of Afternoon or Evening 


For an afternoon frock, smart and 
severe in line, Worth makes the model 
illustrated of crépe, but it is one equally 
appropriate for rep or a cloth. The other 
two models, on the contrary, are for a 
silken fabric, or a combination of two soft 
materials. The one at the left of the oppo- 
site page may answer as an informal dinner 
dress, where a printed crépe is used for the 
skirt and a solid color for the waist and 
broad, bib-like waist effect. Here the line 
is simple, and charm is given the frock by 
the combination of two fabrics and the 
use of attractive color. 

For a practical afternoon dress, to be 





































The Dinner Frock -May Be -Made 
of Satin, -Moiré, Georgette 


(répe or Lace 
J 


worn to card parties and luncheons,no more 
attractive model could be found than that 
of Lanvin’s, on the opposite page, made of 
sulphur yellow crépe de Chine, and de- 
pending for its charm and grace upon the 
broad sash and simple drapery at the side. 


The Dinner Gown 


The evening clothes of the spring con- 
tinue to be sleeveless. The less formal ones 
show the U or bateau neck-line, while 
mere straps over the shoulders and a 
square neck are, as heretofore, reserved 
for greater formality. 

Materials may be as simple or as 
elaborate as you choose. Some of the most 
charming dresses are combinations of 
crépe and silk lace—others are entirely of 
silk lace—or again, we see chiffon en- 
crusted with brilliants, and still again, a 
gorgeous bit of silk brocade, or metal 
brocade, fashioned in a simple manner and 
practically without trimming. The gowns 
on this page are examples of the simpler 
type of frock, while those on the next page 
are brilliant in both fabric and trimming. 

The evening wrap, like the dress, may 
be of lace lined with chiffon, crépe with a 
big, box-plaited collar of the same ma- 
terial, or for the less formal one, a silk, 
accordion-plaited, would be charming. 

























: A butterfly of black monkey fur is the 
\ \ quaint conceit that Berthe adds to the 
p | evening gown of black satinabove. Theskirt 
follows the mode in being softly fi! 














Green will be one of the most popular 
colors this spring. Lenief used it in this 
evening gown of green moiré opening over 
soflly-draped, green Georgette crébe 

















With the approach of spring, lace conus 
into new prominence. Lace flounces 
are used on this black Georgette :xép- 
‘rock with a tucked band for a gudie 
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The Evening Mode is Gy Skirts May be Slender 


Brilliant in Fabric ARS or Very Full and 


and Trimming AA) Flounced 


White tulle and silver lace S Ay Pal alo This frock adheres strictly to 
flounces are topped by a bodice TAN | \ \, ay the slim, straight line de- 
of white and silver brocade Ij AM NA) ny | manded by fashion, and accentu- 
studded with rhinestones in Add Mi.) \: ates it by a box plait from 
the frock above. A rhine- ii )// Baa eae ‘| (aes neckline to hem. It is made 
stone molif forms the girdle | Wil mo WON of mauve brocade, silver galon, 
across the front. A_ striking NLR th SPD and silver lace. The unusual 
background for this frock was t sh 5 fan is composed of plumes and 
the scarf of vivid red ostrich al) Ty satin, giving the effect of a 
feathers that was worn with it ent a plume fan when it is closed 
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Eminently practical, yet very smart, ts this 
suit with detachable cape. It comes in 
sizes 14 to 20, gray, tan, or green, for $39.75 


HROUGH the winter, sports and 

T sitesay have filled your thoughts 
to the exclusion of almost everything 

else, but I understand girls well enough to 
know that with the approach of spring 
your thoughts turn to new clothes. This 
year there is a wide choice, as always be- 
fore, from the plain, straight, tailored coats 
in gay colors, to the other extreme, the very 
dressy ones; and from the plain jersey 
dress to the much ruffled and trimmed 
one; and suits of all kinds and descriptions, 
from the plain cravenetted tweed sports 
suits, tothe braid-and-button-adornedones. 
For the first clothes of the season, it is 
wise to select nothing extreme, especially 
it the suit or dress must be worn on many 
different occasions. It is with this thought 
in mind that I have selected the suit and 
dress illustrated as most essential to wear 
aS soon as the severe winter days have 
passed. One balmy day makes you feel 
you never want to wear your heavy winter 
clothes again. You may have to fall back 
on them now and then for another month, 
but it is a joy to have your spring clothes 
early, so you may have plenty of use of 
them before summer is heralded. The girl 
who is in school in any of the southern 
states will need the suit and dress at once. 


The Top-Coat 
There are so many lovely new coats, I 
must tell you something about them, for 
nothing gives better service than a coat 
selected to meet your individual needs. 
If it is possible to have more than one 


Just 


Edith May 


We will gladly purchase this suit or dress 
for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


top-coat, you would enjoy one of the 
bright-colored sports coats. They are cut 
in the straight, tailored model with welted 
seams and mannish, notch collar. The 
colors, though brilliant, are fast dyes, and 
the materials cravenetted, making them 
equally useful for sun or rain. Another 
model that will prove popular because it 
can be used for many occasions, being 
neither severe nor dressy, is cut with a 
back that is semi-full, and the collar in a 
shawl effect running to the bottom of the 
coat. The trimming is in a contrasting 
color of plain cloth occasionally accentu- 
ated with a tiny piping in gay color. The 
coat fastens with a strap and single button 
which, being out of sight when not but- 
toned, gives the coat a tuxedo effect. The 
material used in this coat is soft and fleecy, 
almost non-crushable, which is an asset to 
girls away at school. It is lined through- 
out with crépe de Chine, making it as warm 
as an early spring coat should be. A coat 
of this type is ideal for the girls who may 
have only one top-coat. 

There is also a camel’s hair material in 
blocked effect, like the flamingo cloth, 
which looks well on the slim girl and is 
suitable for general wear. If you have a 
¢ rts coat and want a coat for afternoon 
wear, the very fine twills and novelty cloths 
braided or embroidered are smart. They 
are wider than last season, and a few are 
cut with flounces. A pretty one made of 
taupe twill is trimmed on the collar, at the 
bottom of the flowing sleeves, and down 
both sides of the front with broadcloth in 
rust color, and a cut-out design, stitched 


almost solidly in old blue or yellow. 


A New Cape Suit 

This suit is very smart. It may be worn 
without the cape, which is detachable, as 
it has a straight, little box coat. The collar, 
cuffs, and pockets are finished with bands 
of darker duvetyn, which also binds the 
buttonholes. The jacket is lined with 
crépe de Chine. The cape is unlined and 
edged to correspond with the jacket finish, 
while the skirt is two-gored and has one 
pocket. This suit has just enough warmth 
for the early spring days, iS eminently 
practical, and yet very good-looking. 

If you love buttons, you may have them 
this season on almost any style of suit. 
Many of the gray suits have bright steel, 
marble-shaped buttons in close rows down 
the front and on the lower sleeves. In one 
particular these suits are alike—all the 
suit coats are short, hip length, and, girls, 
as I promised you before Christmas, the 
skirts of both dresses and suits are ten or 
twelve inches from the floor. 
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Charming in line and most effectively 
trimmed with red and yellow bands is this 
new tunic frock of charmeen; 14 to 20,$59.75 


Something new in a frock for general 
wear is one of the things you want most, 
and because you have more dresses than 
suits or coats, each must be distinctive. 


The Mandarin Frock 

The dress illustrated is one of the new 
Mandarin frocks, with a long tunic over an 
underskirt. It is made of charmeen with 
clustered tucks down the front and back, 
giving the straight, unbroken line that is 
so much in vogue. The tiny tucks at the 
sides of the tunic give just the slightest 
curve, but not a fitted effect, to the waist. 
The trimming on the collar, cuffs, and the 
bottom of the skirt is a striking combina- 
tion of red and yellow cloth, embroidered 
in navy blue floss. The collar fits high at 
the back of the neck, making the frock 
better looking for street wear without a 
coat later on. The lower skirt is mounted 
on a silk bodice, that hooks up the front. 
The tunic has a comfortable opening at the 
neck, so that it may be slipped on with 
ease and with fewer torn hair-nets. 

This frock is one of the many lovely 
creations this spring for girls. Almost 
without exception, there is a touch of 
bright color. Some of the simpler dresses 
for school have sleeves of a gay contrasting 
color, and others are very plain in design 
since the material, which is woven in blocks 
and plaids, looks best with only the ad- 
dition of a good-looking linen collar and 
cuffs. These collars and cuffs are cut a bit 
deeper than before and often have bindings 


in colors, or of organdy instead of lace. 
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Crépe satin is one 
of. the smartest of 
spring fabrics. It 
is used for this dress 
with fine lace collar 
and cuffs and plaited 
side sections. In 
navy blue or black, 


sizes 34 to 44, $39.50 


Though patterne 
after a man’s shir. 
front, the vestee 
plaited Georgette crépp 
on this wool crép 
dress is most feminine 
The dress comes in 
sizes 14 to 20, black, 
or navy blue, for $4; 


The flannel spor 
dress gives the effed 
of being opened all th 
way down the front 
but actually opens 
only to the girdle, 
In tan, green, white, 
blue, or gray, sizes 
14 lo 20 yrs., 


ans 


9.75 


TN, THe New Torx SHoPsS 


HETHER March is blown in on 

blustery winds, or unheralded 

save for calm, sunny skies and a 
beguiling softness in the air, every woman 
is aware of its advent. She may long since 
have begun preparations for her spring 
wardrobe, may have been wearing a straw 
hat for weeks past, may, indeed, have 
wintered in a place of perpetual spring, 
but none the less spring clothes now 
claim her attention to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. 

Our first hint of spring fashions comes 
with the clothes prepared for southern 
wear. As early as the latter part of Decem- 
ber, these clothes begin to rub elbows with 
winter furs in the shops, and by the first 
of March their effect on spring clothes is 
quite definitely known. 

This year the outstanding feature of 
clothes shown for southern wear was their 
extreme simplicity. That is, simplicity of 
line, for there were many colorful plaids 
and patterned effects seen in the materials 
used in the earlier models. 

The tailored suit is unquestionably 
smart, and many of them, made of lighter 
materials, appeared in the southern col 
lections. The boyish little tailored suit 
shown on the opposite page is typical of 
those that will be worn this spring. The 
belt may be used or not, while the jacket 
fastening with only one button is quite 
the newest thing. 

Flannel sports dresses also made their 


Each month we shovw in this department 
clothes that combine good values with 
good styles. Not only that, but we 
will purchase for you any of the models 
illustrated on these two pages. Just 
send check or money-order, stating 
article desired, size and color, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, and the 
merchandise will be forwarded promptly 


Very soft and thick, brown 
fox se arf, $29. 50. Ribbon 
trimmed straw hat, $16.50 


bid for popularity in the south, and suc- 
cessfully, too. The extreme of simplicity in 
these frocks is shown by the dress at center 
of the group above, buttoned down the 
front. In color, however, it may be as 
bright as one could wish. At right of the 
group on the opposite page is a plaided 
flannel frock that preserves an air of sim- 
plicity though banded with leather in a 
harmonizing color. The plaited skirt next 
it is also of flannel, and shows the plaiting 
that will be most in vogue—a plain 
panel at front and back, the plaiting only 
on the sides. 

In recent seasons, the sweater has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis, and today 
it is far from being the merely utilitarian 
thing it once was. This season, the newest 
sweaters are made of heavy silk, and are 
embroidered in an all-over design, bor- 
dered, or have a heavily embroidered 
monogram. Another new note is the 
scarf collar, but even if the sweater has 
not its own scarf, almost inevitably one Js 
worn with it. These scarfs are usually 
striped or bordered, and harmonize with 
the color of the sweater. 

Speaking of scarfs brings us to the fur 
scarf to wear with a woolen dress or sult. 
Fox scarfs will continue their vogue of last 
fall, and the one illustrated here (made of 
one full animal) is typical of those that 
will be worn this season. 

To soften, perhaps, the edict of extreme 
simplicity, fashion is permitting a graceful 




























no extra fulness to be accommodated, and 
no fussy furbelows to be rumpled out of all 
semblance to their requisite beauty, pack- 
ing will be a joy instead of a task. The 
fitted suitcase shown here is large enough 
to hold most of the essentials for a short 
trip. The tray, with fittings of good qual- 
ity, may be removed and carried sepa- 
rately. The hat box may also be purchased 
fitted, the various fittings being held in the 
lid of the box. Whether fitted or unfitted, 
both suitcase and hat box are exceptionally 
well made of a material that looks like real 
leather and wears equally well. They come 
only in black, and both pieces give the 
effect of much higher-priced merchandise. 


little cape on suits or street frocks. A 
charming frock is shown on this page, with 
a cape that swings in an enchanting man- 
ner to disclose its bodice of brightly plaided 
silk. Two other street frocks are shown 
on the opposite page. The one at left, 
with a dainty lace collar and cuffs and 
finely plaited side sections, will appeal to 
the older woman. The other, for slim, 
bovish figures, has a very new and smart 
vestee of plaited Georgette crépe that is 
almost an exact copy of a man’s shirt- 
front, even to the little tab. 

Nowhere will the simplicity of these 
clothes be so much appreciated as when 
packing the trunk or bag for a trip. With 
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ray, Sizes 
rs., $29.75 
Hat box of black leather substitute, 18 x 9 or Suitcase of black leather substitute, 22 x 12%2 
20 x 9 in., $10. With amber, shell, or ivory in., with shell, ivory, or amber fittings, $25. 
fittings, silk moire lining, the box is $30 ‘ Suitcase, without fittings, same size, $12.50 
ind suc- 
icity in Two new notes are Sweater of mohair 
t center seen in the dress above varn, 34 to 44, white, 
wn. the —the combination of yellow, tan, gray, 
> be as two materials and the powder blue, green, 
t of the detachable cape. The $3.95. Flannel skirt, 
lashed dress is made of navy plaited only on the 
pa blue charmeen, a fine, sides, in white, 
of hig twill-like material, chamois, topaz, por- 
+ =. combined with blue celain blue, gray, or 
rt next and white plaid silk. fawn, $0.75. Im- 
laiting In sizes 14 to 20, ported alpaca scarf, 
plain $30.75. The Bang- striped in colors to 
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: med withribbon,is$ro sweater and skirt, $5.75 
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s the tan and brown color- be found becoming to 
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sually bY The hat worn brown and tan, navy 
with tu ts of Bangkok and tan, or black 
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cocarde in the same sizes I4 to 20 yrs., 
e fur color, and costs $10 for only $29.75 
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NEEDLEWORK 


ERE are a number of charming 
H little frocks and suits that may 

be easily made yet have that 
“different” quality that is so desirable. In 
these, the child’s love of color is satisfied 
in two ways—by the materials used, and 
by the gaily colored stitchery on each frock. 
There are so many suitable and attractive 
materials from which to choose, that it is 
only a matter of finding the best colors in 
the particular material used. For play- 
time frocks, the sturdier ginghams, poplin, 
chambray, or linen may be used; while 
organdy, batiste, fine French lawn, or 
handkerchief linen might be used for the 
daintier frocks. 

The dress shown above combines green 
batiste with white. Cotton crépe in a 
lovely peach color was used for the kimono. 
The little girl at the upper left-hand corner 
of the opposite page is wearing an orchid- 
colored chambray dress trimmed with 
buff-colored batiste. The opposite frock 
is trimmed with organdy collar and cuffs, 
and has orgindy binding at the knees of the 
bloomers. Three of the frocks at the bot- 
tom of the opposite page show the com- 

Pe 


By Anne 


Chinese lantern-man design 
comes with other cross-stitch 
patterns in full color Shee 
No. 3304, 25¢. Dress pat- 
tern, M-1, 4 to 8, 30c. Hot- 
Iron Pattern Group No. 
3702,25¢,hasChinesedesign 
for blouse. Paper blouse 
pattern, M-2, 34 to 40, 30 


DEPARTMENT 
For Playtime or Party Time, Children’s. Frocks and 
Suits -Are Embroidered in Gay Colors 


Orr 


bination of two materials, while the fourth 
is made of but one fabric. 

Every child will love the quaint little 
Chinese figures shown on some of these 
frocks, as well as the charming conceit of 
placing Japanese lanterns on the kimono 
which the little girl will wear on her way 
to bed. On playtime suits or dresses, 
nursery rhymes in outline stitch, with an 
appliquéd design illustrating them, are sure 
to please the small boy or girl. 

I am also giving this month an over- 
blouse for women who wish to make one 
with a bit of embroidery down the front. 
This is a very effective design, to be worked 
solid with heavy rope embroidery cotton. 

The embroidery patterns for these 
clothes come in four groups—each group 
of designs costs 25c, but the embroidery 
patterns for all the designs on the two pages 
may be purchased for goc. Check. or 
money-order for the embroidery patterns 
should be sent to Anne Orr, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. For paper dress patterns, send 
check or money-order to Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING Pattern Service. Each pattern 
for a dress, a suit or a blouse, costs 30°. 
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Play dress and bloomers of orchid 
chambray, combined with buff-colored 
baliste, a darning slitch making 
the border trimming. Iris design, 
cross-slitched in shades of orchid 
and green, in Hol-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3702, 25€. Paper 
pattern, M-3, 6 to Io yrs., 3oC. 


Directions for “Liltle Boy Biue,” in 
outline stitch and appliquéd design 
on boy’s suit, in Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3401, 25c. Paper pattern, 
M-4,2 to 4 yrs., 30c. Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3702, 25c, has patchwork 
and embroidered lantern design for 
kimono, and Chinese scene and insig- 
nia cross-stitched on dress al right. 
Paper pattern for kimono, M-5, 6 lo 12 
yrs.; for dress, M-6, 2 to 8 yrs., 30c each 


Needlework 


Ideas for the newest stitchery are found 
in this department each month. 
following it, you will never be at a loss 
for gifts to make, for embroidery for 
your own and your children’s clothes, 
and for all kinds of household linens. 
In addition, Anne Orr has prepared 
a Supplement, giving a variety of 
suggestions for different types of needle- 
work. To secure this Second Needlework 
Supplement, send 15c in stamps to Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York 























Fuil color Sheet No. 3304, 25¢, has 
design and directions for Chinese para- 


sol girl. which 1s cross-slitched on taffeta 
frock, (leli) io be used for traveling. 
Paper pattern, M-10, € to 10 yrs., 30€ 


Egyptian design at left, to be cross- 
stitched on a play frock ef iinen or 
gingham, comes, with olher designs, in 


full color Sheet No. 3304, 25¢c. Paper 


pattern, M-11, 4 to 8 yrs., 300 


Supplement 






















“Baa Baa Black Sheep,” in outline 
stitch and black sheep for appliqué on 
boy’s suit are in Hol-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3401, 25c. Paper pattern, 
M-7, 2 lo 4 yrs., 30c. Chinese rick- 
shaw, cross-stitched in color, is on 
full color Sheet No. 3304, 25c. Paper 
pattern, M-8, 4 to 8 yrs., 30¢ 






Very fine white French lawn makes 
the dainly party frock below, with 
scalloped hem of a contrasting color. 
Hol-Iron Patlern No. 2005, 25c, car- 
ries four yards of scalloping and rose 
design, cross-slitched in each scallop. 
Paper pattern, M-o, 2 to 6 yrs., 30¢€ 

































PEGGY PAIGE 


Alpaca frock with linen collar and 
cuffs; about $25. Coat dress of fine 
charmeen, 14 to 42; about $50 


ITH the turn of the season, 
the wardrobe presents many 


problems. The feeling of 
spring in the air inevitably turns our 
thoughts to new clothes, yet winter 
is not far enough in the background 
to permit laying aside our winter 
clothes. To meet both conditions 
happily is possible by the addition of 
a new frock or two that may be worn 
under a heavy coat now, and later on 
make their appearance as smart street 
dresses. Some of the new collars and 
cuffs will give the winter frock a fresh 
touch, while the addition of a crisp, 
new blouse will make a tailored suit 
seem quite different. 

It is really amazing, when one cen- 
siders it, how important a part the 
trade-mark plays in clothes of all 
kinds. Here is a variety of models— 
dresses for the street and for sports; 
blouses, tailored and fluffy; lingerie 
made with all the artistry we have 
found in the finer French garments, 
as well as the glove silk variety; a 
smart new coat, and collar and cuff 
sets in the newest fashion. 


Each and every one of these is” 


made under a trade name, which 
means that the manufacturer stands 
back of it with a guaranty that 
he has put into it the best of material 


and workmanship, as well as the 
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newest and smartest fashion notes. 
Women have long been accus- 
tomed to asking for their favorite 
coffee or tea, and a multitude of 
other things, by their trade names, 
but many do not realize that it is 
just as possible to buy clothes with 
the same assurance of quality and 
satisfaction. True, the name of a 
great French dressmaker on a suit 
or frock has meant much to the 
majority of women, but still many 
do not realize that the trade-mark 
can mean quite as much on Ameri- 
can-made clothes. 
When you go into your shops 
and ask for a Peggy Paige dress, 
- you may be shown either of the 
models illustrated here, and in ad- 
dition others that carry the same 
air of smart simplicity. Simplicity 
is the keynote of French fashions 
today, and our American manu- 


FLEUR DE LIS 


Hand-made wile blouse, in colors or white, has 
frilled collar and cuffs; about $5. Hand-drawn 
work and real Irish trim a dimity blouse; about $3 


facturers are following this trend in the, 
models. Alpaca has become a favoriy 
fabric with the Parisienne, and one of tly 
Peggy Paige dresses shows this lustroy 
fabric in the boyish little frock at the lef 
The linen collar and cuffs edged wij 
organdy give just the proper accent to th 
simple dress. The coat dress is an espe. 
cially becoming style for more maty: 
figures. This dress is made of very fix 
charmeen, and_ besides navy blue coms 
in such delightful colors as Pine Bark, Fik 
Sepia, Badger, or Filigree. The litt 
lingerie vest is part of the dress. 
Flannel sports dresses are very mud 
the vogue, and the Tailored-Not-Jus. 
Made one, illustrated, shows the smartest 
lines. While keeping to the slim silhouette 
demanded by fashion, the plaiting on the 
skirt permits unhampered steps. 
Quite the smartest coat for the spring 
is the three-quarter length type. Fur 
will be used on many of the new spring 


TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND 


TAILORED-NOT-J UST-MADE 


Checked flannel sports dress with deta hable linet 
collar and cuffs; about $20. Net and hand-won 
trim handkerchief linen set (left), about ¥! 
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coats, and plaided effects are noted 
everywhere. The Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx coat is made of delightfully 
shaggy woolen fabric, and its smart- 
ness is intensified by the long shawl 
collar broadly banded with light fur. 

The Vanity Fair chemise and skirt 
are made of Vanitisilk, a glove silk of 
very fine weave that will not shrink 
when laundered, and has especially 
good wearing qualities. The pettiskirt, 
as it is known, is made on an elastic 
belt, without a placket, which permits 
distributed wear and consequently 
longer use. 

A newcomer to the trade-marked 
feld is Tukay underwear. All the 
lingerie manufactured under this trade- 
mark is hand-made of the finest ma- 
terials in very attractive designs. Fine 
voile, French lawn, handkerchief linen, 
and silk are used to make sets of gowns 
and step-in chemises or sets of vests and 
step in drawers. 

Besides white, spring blouses are 
being shown in very lovely pastel 
shades. Both the overblouse and the 
tuck-in type are exhibited, but for voile 
or very sheer materials the tuck-in 





HART, SCHAFFNER 
AND MARX 


Ex ellent for 


with shawl ¢; 


plaid Street or motor is this silk-lined, 
i ” f . . . ° ® 

coat oy an imported English fabric, 
iar of tan squirrel; about $150 





CROWLEY 


+ 


Set of écru-color broadcloth collar and gaunilet 
cuffs, tucked in a cross-barred effect, is very 
smart for the tailored type of dress; about $4.50 


A new conceit for spring, with the white or 
écru collar and cuff set of linen or piqué, is a 
gaily-colored silk tie; about $3 for complete set 


Exceptionally well cut and made for service is the 
tailored blouse. In white cotton or silk and in 
gray, tan, or white flannel for $3.50 to $12.50 


The Bluebird blouse is of fine white voile, 
with binding, buttons, and appliquéd design in 
color and embroidered dots to match; about $6 


' 


BLUEBIRD 


KNICKERSPORT | 


Of excellent value is the glove silk pettiskirt with hi p- 
length hem. In colors or white; about $5.95. Iem- 
stitched step-in chemise of glove silk; about $5.25 





VANITY FAIR 





















White French lawn nightgown, em- 
broidered and hemstitched, with neck 
and armholes bound in color; about $6 


blouse is unquestionably the best. 

For sports wear, the Knickersport 
blouse is a joy, since it is cut long 
enough so that it will not pull out or 
pull across the shoulders, and the ful- 
ness is distributed on each side of the 
back. The other blouses illustrated are 
all hand-made and are really exquisite 
in both material and stitchery. 

Just two of the newest Crowley collar 
and cuff sets are illustrated. Either of 
these would give a very spring-like feel- 
ing to a winter frock. In addition, 
there are varied types of collars and 
cuffs manufactured under this trade- 
mark that will suit almost any frock. 

By knowing these trade-marks and 
using them in your own shops, you may 
be assured of style, fit, and reliability 
inwhat you buy. Youwill be able toshop 
with certainty instead of uncertainty, 
and will gain an increasing sense of 
satisfaction in the clothes vou buy. Just 
ask for these trade-marks when shop- 
ping, examine the models shown you, 
and select that which best suits your 
particular needs. If, perchance, you 
can not find these trade-marks in your 
own shops, write us and we will gladly 
give vou the name of a shop in your lo- 
calitv that does carry them. 

Address all communications to GooD 
HousEKEEPING National Shopping 
Service, 119 W. goth, New York City. 





Full directions and pattern for making this 
hat will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


Simple, Easily Followed ‘Directions for Making 
cA Spring Hat of Straw and Silk 


HIS smart spring hat, a copy of a 

French hat by Reboux, may be 

made of straw and satin or faille silk, 
or may be made entirely of silk, using one 
of the sectional crowns. 

The materials necessary for making it 
are: thin wire and wire of a heavier 
quality; one sheet of Japanese willow, or 
milliner’s canvas; milliner’s unbleached 
flannel; one piece of one-inch bias muslin 
binding; one-half yard of silk, 36 inches 
wide, for brim; one piece of Milan straw 
braid to make the crown, or one blocked 
straw crown; suéde or felt to make the leaf 
trimming; one can of liquid, gold-leaf 
paint, with which to outline the edges 
of the leaves; and one taffeta, or 
silk, cap-shaped hat lining. 

Should you prefer not to try making 
the frame of your hat, omit the 
Japanese willow and wire and buy a 
comparatively simple and becoming 
buckram shape, then follow the direc- 
tions given here for covering. 

Obtain the correct head size by 
looping the tape measure around the 
head, low on the forehead and above 
the ears. For the head size of the hat, 
use the heavier grade wire, cut two 
inches longer than the actual measure- 
ment. Overlap the ends of the wire to 
right size (oval, not round) and twist 
the overlapping ends securely together 
to prevent slipping. 

Next, place the willow, or canvas, 


Fig. 2 
Fig. 1 





Japanese willow for the brim costs 


By Caroline 


Gray 


for the foundation of the brim flat on the 
table with the smooth side up. Pin the 
pattern of the brim to the canvas, with the 
bias of the canvas as the center front, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Outline exactly in pencil 
both the edges. In order to make a sub- 
stantial foundation to which to sew the 
crown and head wire, you must allow an 
extra inch on the inside of the canvas of the 
brim toward the head, show by the 
dotted line in Fig.1. Cut the canvas along 
the dotted line and outside line of brim, 
overlap the ends one-half to one-fourth 
inch at the back, and sew firmly together. 





Th é 
Brides Book 
Every bride will welcome this 
comprehensive folio contain- 
ing suggestions for the trous- 
seau, selecting and marking 
linens; concise information 
regarding wedding etiquette, 
the correct form of invitation 
and announcement, etc. The 
Bride’s Book will be sent upon 
receipt of 25c in stamps, ad- 
dressed to the Fashion Depart- 
ment, Good Housekeeping 





Fig. 4 





Pin the head size wire to the original 
pencil line of the brim and crease up the 
extra inch of canvas and snip to foundation 
of head-band, as in Fig. 2. Here a bias 
piece of canvas should be added to cover 
the wire and keep the head-band firm. 
This in turn must be covered with the bias 
muslin binding (Fig. 3). 

Now pin the. heavy wire to the lower or 
outer edge of the brim and sew to the wil- 
low foundation with a buttonhole stitch, 
the stitche; being about one-half inch apart 
(Fig. 2). A bias piece of canvas is placed 
about the edge of the brim and covered 

with bias muslin binding (Fig. 3). 

Both the flannel and the silk which 
cover the brim must be cut on the 
bias, and as it is essential in making 
hats to have the bias true, follow these 
directions accurately: 

Lay the material on the table with 
the cut edge toward you, the selvages 
to your right and left. Fold the left 
corner diagonally until the cut edge 
which was toward you is even with the 
selvage on your right. Cut along the 
fold at left. This makes a perfect 
bias. Measure off a length five inches 
wide, marking carefully with pins 
before cutting. Do this with both the 
silk and flannel. 

Place the flannel on the brim with 
the selvage of the bias to the center of 
the brim foundation. stretch around 
the brim, (Continued on page 180) 


Fig. 6 


50c a sheet; silk hat lining, 35c; 


Showing the steps in mak- 
ing and decorating leaf 
made of felt or suéde 


Above, the pattern of the 

brim is shown pinned to 

canvas ready for cutting 
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Milan straw crown, $4.50 Milan hemp crown, $2.50; gold leaf 
paint for leaves, 25¢c a can. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service will 
purchase these articles for you upon receipt of check or money-order 
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Jor the coat. To order, send 


DRESSMAKING LESSON 





cA Smart Three-Piece Suit That May Be Easily 
Made by the Home Dressmaker 


By 


ARCH winds and April showers 
M bespeak the warmer days of May, 
and it is then you will be wanting 
the very sort of garment which this month’s 
lesson shows you how to make. It is com- 
posed of a well-made tailored coat, which 
when laid aside discloses an attractive, one- 
piece dress, all in self-colored materials. 
There is a wealth of lovely materials 
from which to choose that which will best 
suit your occasion, service, and individual 
type. If service is the chief aim, there are 
serge, tricotine, covert cloth, Poiret twill, 
and velours; but if a more dressy suit is 
desired, charmeen, Juiana cloth, or duve- 
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Patterns for making this 
three-piece suit may be 
obtained in sizes 34 to go 
at 60c for the frock and 30¢ 


check or money-order ad- 
dressed to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service Fig. 


Laura I. Baldt, A. 


Miss Baldt, Assistant Professor of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College, Columbiz 
University, who is writing this series, is 
applying the best principles of home dress- 
making to the smartest fashions of today 


tyn may be chosen. Crépe de Chine, satin 
Canton, satin, Roshanara crépe, or crépe 
Romain may be used for the waist. 

Test the pattern according to directions 
given in previous lessons. Directions for 
shrinking, cutting cloth, and marking 
seams for tailored garments are to be found 
in the lesson of March, 1923. Before bast- 
ing the coat together, shrink some light- 
weight, unbleached muslin and cut it by 
the front and back of the coat pattern, the 
shapes shown in Fig. 1. Baste these to the 
wrong side of the coat for an interfacing. 

When fitting of the coat is completed 
and alterations marked, it is best to do all 
the work possible on the fronts, before bast- 
ing the parts together again. Stitch the dart 
in the front, trim the seams to one-quarter 
inch, dampen, and press very flat. 

To “pad” means to sew diagonal rows of 
stitches through cloth and _ interfacing, 
easing the interfacing as you sew, in order 
to make the revers and collar roll back on 
the coat instead of curling upward toward 
the inside. The padding stitches on the 
revers extend to within %% inch of the edge 
of the coat and to the line on which the 
revers turn (Fig. 1). 

Before padding stitch back and forth 
across the collar, following the line of the 
turn of the collar. The padding stitches 
extend from this line to within %@ inch of 
the edge of the collar (Fig. 2). Dampen 
rcvers and collar and press well, keeping 
edge of collar well shaped. Catch-stitch 
inner edge of interfacing to the coat, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Place the right side of the facing to the 
right side of the coat; stitch a $4 inch seam 
on the front edge and across the top of the 
revers, 1S far as the point marked to show 
where the end of the collar came when 
fitting. Clip the seam at this point and 
clip off point of revers, so it will not 
be bulky. Trim away edge of interfacing 
to stitching; press seam open flat. 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 shows how to 
finish notch collar 
and slip-stitch the 
collar and revers 





M. 


The stay-tape (Fig. 4) is used to pre- 
vent the edges of the coat and revers from 
stretching. If quite thin linen tape is not 
obtainable, a lengthwise strip of cambric 
3% inch wide may be used instead. Either 
must be sh-unk. 

Baste the stay-tape elong the line of 
the turn of the revers and on the front and 
across the top of the revers, the outer edge 
of the tape just inside the seam line. Hem 
one edge of the tape to the coat, 
the other to the interfacing from where 
the revers turn to the bottom of the coat, 
and both edges of the diagonal strip on the 
interfacing (Fig. 4).(Continued on page 221) 





































Worn without the jacket, 
the frock of this three-piece 
suit is shown above. Fig. & 
shows the method used in 
interfacing front of coat, 
armhole facing, and pad- 
ding revers; Fig. 2, how to 
pad the collar mY coat 








WILLIAM J. LOCKE must have had 


a folly time writing this story about 


The Coming of Amo: 


Résumé of Earlier Instalments 


the trouble. If she had not been so 

inconsiderate as to elope with an 
itinerant preacher named Burden, thereby 
shocking our high-church father and mak- 
ing an everlasting family breach, she 
would probably never have had a son to 
turn over to me at the time of her death 
twenty years later. 

My life, and my career as a painter of 
portraits, had no place for barbarians from 
the Australian back country, yet what 
was I todo? Amos simply appeared, with 
a parting letter from his mother commend- 
ing him to my care for five years, that he 


|: WAS my sister, Dorcas, who made all 


might see the world and learn how to 
administer the colossal fortune which he 
had inherited. 

When in doubt I always send for my 
step-daughter, Dorothea, and like an an. 
swer to prayer she appeared promptly at 
my villa on the Esterel and undertook the 
education of Amos in all things worldly, 
Soon he was afloat in the heterogeneous 
mass that forms the society of the coast 
resorts, and as a beginning had already 
fallen in love with the Princess Nadia 
Ramiroff, whose portrait I had just been 
painting and with whom I was more than 
half in love myself. 

We ail saw that the Princess was being 
trailed by a shady adventurer named 
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Nadia looked at me for a wild moment. 


had opened the door and sped down the stairs. 


} 


Ramon Garcia, but in the restrained man- 
ner of the civilized we concealed the 
wonder which this caused us. It remained 
for Amos, with no inhibitions, to exhibit 
his enmity frankly and honestly, and 
finally to wring from Nadia the confession 
that Garcia held several indiscreet letters 
she had written him some years before, 
and was blackmailing her because of them. 

To Amos the situation was simple. He 
simply went to the South American’s 
room, tied him up with a piece of rope 
which he had brought, possessed himself 
of a packet of letters on yellow paper which 
he found in an open case on the table, and 
came away, first ordering Garcia to leave 
town at once and threatening him with 
all sorts of punishment if he ever molested 
the Princess again. 

But when we examined the letters to- 
gether, it was not so simple, for they were 
not the Princess’s letters, being written 
i Spanish and signed “Luisa.” I felt sure 
of the next event. Garcia would be down 
on us in a moment with all the police in 
the town. I dispatched Amos to England, 
to the care of my other sister, Muriel, who 
had married an ecclesiastic quite suitable 
to the family desires. Dorothea drove 
with him to Marseilles and saw him safely 








I felt the touch of soft 
lips on the corner of my mouth, and in a fraction of time she 


I followed her 


on the boat, while I, tired of waiting for 
the police to appear, tempted Fate and 
went to Garcia’s hotel, determined to have 
it out with him. 

But there I met with disappointment— 
and, perhaps, good luck. Ramon Garcia 
had packed and disappeared the very 
morning of Amos’s assault, leaving no 
address behind. Evidently he had taken 
Amos’s threats seriously. Evidently, also, 
he dreaded the police more than the loss 
of his letters. Amos had won, after all, for 
certainly the Princess Nadia was safe. 


T WAS the wretched end of a March 
day of cloud and mist and wet Italian 
squall. So had been its predecessor. 
Everything was for the worst in this 

worst of all possible worlds. I was as 
lonely as might be a companionable hippo- 
potamus in the Serpentine; Dorothea had 
gone back to her rag and bag shop; Amos 
was still in Bradbury, apparently attun- 
ing his mind to a reconciliation between 
his aunt’s bare shapely arms and his uncle’s 
lawn sleeves. The car, afflicted by some 
sort of gastric trouble, couldn’t run; and 
Maxime was away in Normandy attending 
the funeral of his step-father’s grand-aunt, 
in whose testament he had the French- 
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man’s eternal hope of being men- 
tioned. 

A younger man would have 
rushed out, braving the miserable 
rain, with some objective of com- 
panionship—a friendly house, a 
dancing-tea, the Casino—last refuge 
of the destitute opulent. But the 
lone man in his mid-forties, with all 
old desires satisfied, with newer and 
all but unformulated desires vaguely 
and incomprehensibly craving satis- 
faction, foresees no solace in draw- 
ing-rooms or dancing-teas or Casino 
and, shrinking from miserable rain, 
is thrown despairingly back upon 
himself. 

I don’t know whether I am much 
as a painter. I sell my pictures. I 
make a good livelihood. People flat- 
ter me. My brother artists have 
recognized me so far as to admit me 
into the Royal Academy. I do my 
honest best. The wonder of the joy 
and anguish in my work I would 
not exchange for whatever thrill 
there is in any other avocation 
under heaven. But I am not ob- 
sessed by it. The grip of it relaxed, 
I am, I think, just a sirhple sorry 
human being ever seeking simple 
human things. A male artist is 
essentially a man, and a man needs 
a woman to accomplish his man- 
hood, just as to accomplish her 
womanhood a woman needs a man. 

I declare that I, a painter in love 
with my work, granted by the world 
the proud title of artist, sat lonely 
there, that afternoon, consumed by 
an awful hunger for a woman. 

For that is what it came to. That 
was the element into which, sitting 
before the wood fire in my studio, 
while the storm raged outside, I re- 
solved all my greater and lesser grievances. 

Once there had been a woman. A joy 
and an inspiration! My every brush- 
stroke was an appeal toa celestial approval. 
And, laughing up her sleeve, the celestial 
half knew she was guiding my hand ail the 
while. But that was all over and finished, 
dead and buried, with only the tenderness 
of it preserved in lavender and laid in an 
innermost shrine rarely unlocked and then 
in wistful reverence .. . 

I wanted neither young Claude Worth- 
ington, nor Amos, nor Maxime nor 
Francois. I was not sure, at that moment 
of self-analysis, that I wanted Dorothea, 
though my hurt egoism made me view her 
defection in a severe light. Yet she had been 
supremely logical. Her filial duty ac- 
complished to the best of her ability, she 
had gracefully handed in her resignation. 

“My dear,” I had pleaded, “your rag 
and bone shop being in perfectly capable 
hands, you can’t possibly leave me in these 
afflicting circumstances.” 

“My dear,” she retorted, “your gradual 
allusive depreciation of my business cor- 
responds with its actual going to the devil 
while I’m not there to look after it. You 
sent for me because you were afflicted with 
Amos, and now the infliction of him is 
él 
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removed, I can’t see where the afflicting 
part of the situation comes in.” 

She had me cornered. What could I do? 
Pride forbade an appeal ad misericordiam. 
So Dorothea went with all the honor of 
war and peace and everything else. She is 
the best young woman in the world. But 
why, a week after she returned to the joint 
management of her immoral emporium in 
South Molton Street, did she accept an in- 
vitation to the palace at Bradbury? Of 
course, she wrote me in the most filial 
spirit. She had gone there to continue the 
pursuit of duty. Verily she was doing her 
bit in the world. She considered herself 
most useful as the interpreter ot Amos to 
episcopal circles—to say nothing of exercis- 
ing over him her restraining influence. 
Beyond asking the gaitered Bishop on Sun- 
day morning—he had arrived at Bradbury 
late on Saturday night—why he was going 
out shooting on the Sabbath, he seemed 
please, this is the Gospel According to 
Dorothea—to have made fewer mistakes 
than might have been expected. He did 
tackle Tom on the question of extempore 
prayer and reviewed the Cathedral services 
unfavorably in the light of the Warraranga 
meetings conducted by his father. He had 
also had an altercation with a brawling 
factory-hand over the latter’s right to kick 
his own dog, and the dispute, though from 
a physical point of view overwhelmingiy in 
Amos’s favor, was settled only by Dorothea 
descending, dea ex machina (the episcopal 
car), on the scene and deciding that the 
workman of the dilapidated features 
should. retire with a ten-pound note 
in his pocket and Amos with the 
mongrel bull-terrier under his arm. 

Every week came news of 
Amos. Certainly Dorothea is 
a good girl with a highly de- 
veloped sense of duty. I did 
not recognize it when she left 
me. I thought her merely 
selfish and inconsiderate. But 
on this particular evening of 
wind and rain, which I am ma! 
ing all the bother about, I ab- 
solved her from unworthy 
motives and credited her with 
an altruism beyond both her 
years and her sex. 

I love Dorothea, as perhaps 
you may be tired of hearing me 
tell you. Her swift young pres- 
ence in the house of a middle- 
aged widower is in itself a joy. 

But to say that her absence 
now lay at the root of my dis- 
content would be such a per- 
version of truth as even an 
artist could not allow himself. 
No, I did not crave Dorothea. 

It was the end of March, as 
I have said. The flight of Amos 
west and Ramon Garcia east 
had occurred a month ago. The 
odd thing about the affair—or, 
rather, one of the odd things 
was that nothing more had been 
heard of the Ecuadorian. He 
had disappeared like a super- 
human aviator into the blue Italian ether. 
The few speculations as to his hasty de- 
parture were not taken up with extensive 
eagerness. On this Azure Coast, gamblers 
come and live their little meteoric life, and 
then they go, and the next day the world 
has forgotten their transient flash across 
the firmament. Owing to the debauched 
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honesty of the night-porter, the secret of 
Garcia’s degradation and loss remained 
inviolate. As far as I knew, not a soul in 
Cannes suspected the relation between the 
disappearances of the two men. Folks 
asked me, of course—Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
Madame d’Orbigny, Lady This-that-and- 
the-other—what had become of my inter- 
esting and original nephew. I found a 
formula. 

“The dear fellow has lived all his life in 
the Bush in Australia and has never been 
confirmed. He obeyed an urgent summons 
by telegram from his uncle, the Bishop of 
Bradbury, to go home at once and submit 
to the operation.” 

They appreciated my statement accord- 
ing to their various religious susceptibilities 
—but, amazing thing! they all believed it 
like unquestioning little lambs. The only 
brow-wrinkling person was Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, who had asked the defecting trio 
to lunch. 

More amazing still, I, the cynical liar, 
was telling essential truth all the time. For 
no sooner had Tom got hold of him than ke 
baptized him out of hand, and, the Con- 
firmation season having opened in Brad- 
bury, confirmed him a fortnight afterward 
in a batch of a couple of hundred in the 
Cathedral. Such tidings from Muriel, 
Dorothea, and Amos himself. From which 
it may be gathered that Tom had a swift 
way with heretics. 

And, after this preposterous exordium, 
you will ask, where was the Princess Nadia 
Ramiroff all this time? That’s what I 
asked myself—where? She had disap- 
peared on that extraordinary day of 
general exodus. The Marchesa della 


A HOUSE at NIGHT 


By Charles Wharton Stork 


It will not be absorbed into the night 
With trees; it huddles close against the ground, 
Repelling the dim hush that closes round 
With the broad spear-notes of its steadfast light. 
An eager tenderness is blossoming bright 
From all its windows through the lone profound 
Of nature, where all feeling else is drowned 
Under the blue-black heaven’s impersonal height. 


Spurred by the largeness of a golden morn, 

A man would haste, unnoting, by the spot 

Or view the little human nest with scorn; 

Yet he might find it now—returning late 

To dreams his first ambition valued not- 
Love’s refuge from the cold, pale stars of fate. 


Fontana had lied over the telephone. 
Nadia had not gone to Monte Carlo, 
When I remonstrated later, the Marchesa 
suavely informed me that Nadia, being 
called away suddenly, had desired to slip 
off without undue commotion on the part 
of her friends. Where was she staying, I 
asked. The Marchesa spread out vague 


Russian fingers. On her independent walkg= 
abroad Nadia could be written to unde 
care of the American Express Agency, 
Whether she was in Paris or New York or 
the New Hebrides, the Marchesa knew not 
for certain. I wrote to the Princess at the 
given address, politely upbraiding her for 
leaving friends so suddenly in the lurch. 
Ten days afterward I received a reply on 
paper just headed “Rome.” She assured 
me that the only thing that made life 
tolerable was the knowledge that she had 
friends like myself. Had I ever heard of a 
Greek lady called Io who was chased al] 
over the world by a horrid gadfly? She 
gave me to understand that she was a poor 
little Io. But as to who or what was the 
gadfly she gave me no kind of clue. 

Of course, it might be Ramon Garcia, 
Had he not taken a first-class ticket to” 
Milan? Milan and Rome are both 
Italy—a piece of geographical information 
which, on second thoughts, it seems super- 
fluous to set down. He was in the neighbor 
country because he was running away from 
something; in all probability from the 
vengeance of the giant Amos, who had con- 
stituted himself the champion of the 
Princess. But why was Nadia in the same 
alien land complaining of a gadfly? 

I answered the letter, contrary to my 
usual procrastinating habit, almost by re- 
turn of post. To this had come no reply, 
I had been worried. 3 

My soul was a torment. I felt aban’ 
doned by God and man and woman. [rose > 
and took the canvas of the Princess’s pom 
trait, stuck it into a practicable gold frame * 
of my own invention, and looked at itm 
a besotted, middle-aged kind of agony 
Bits of Wordsworth and the® 
lady with the murmuring? 
streams reflected in her fate- 
passed through my mind. That, © 
I swore, was the true portrait® 
of the Princess. I had dived) 
down deep and had mirrored*® 
on her features the untarnished _ 
exquisiteness of her soul. 4 

The thought of her letters.to” 
Garcia flitted about me like a= 
obscene bat. I strode to the: 
window and flung it open, af 
act of unconscious symbolis 
for the blazing wood fire had, 
made the room oppressively. 
hot. The damp wind surg 
into the studio. The bat flew 
out. I returned to the canvas. 
I clasped my hands in front 
of it. 

“Forgive me, my dear,” I 
cried, “for the moment’s dese- 
crating doubt.” : 

The door opened. A hurti- 
cane swept the room, ovel- 
throwing easel and picture and 
sending them slithering across 
the polished floor. I had a 
momentary impression of two 
figures in an open space, one 
Francois, of a hasty announce- 
ment, of a door violently 
slammed by the tempest, and 
of the slight, fur-mantled form of the 
Princess Nadia standing a few feet irom 
the threshold. 

“My God! You, Nadia!’ I cried in @ 
foolish way and, rushing to her open- 
armed, enfolded her in my embrace. 

She struggled a bit, and perhaps I, overt- 
sensitive, released her. She cried in French: 
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eet from It means, my dear,” said I, recovering, don’t shut that window. 


“that I love you, and I can’t do without With some impatience and unavoidable need.” : . J Q 
you, and that when I came in I was con- noise I obeyed her, for the wind was stream- “And you find a lover, a man wl oh s 
soling myself with the companionship of ing in, warm and balmy and lung filling. himself and all that is his at ) —— ae 
your picture which, as you see, the wind “Well?” said I, turning after the final Her fair Isotta da Rimini face erage 
as blown down.” : wrench to the window handle. or the face that (Continued on page 251 


I cannot conceive that a child of my own could be nearer and dearer to me than ee 
She led me by the hand into Featherstone’s exquisite little house, as though the place were hers 


“But, my friend, you are mad. What She shivered under her furs. It will Well: “said she. 
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Tomato Soup 
Meat Loaf Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Green Peppers 
A pple Sauce 
Endive Salad 
Cream Cheese Crackers 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
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Browned Chicken Fricassée 
Riced Potatoes Buttered Carrots 


Plain Lettuce Salad 
Russian Dressing 


A pple Tapioca Pudding Cream 


Spiced Baked Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee 


Every Mea / 


HE electric fireless cooker has 

now entered the field of time- 

saving, fuel-saving, and labor-saving 

cookery devices. With its advent 
the housewife, whether the purchaser or 
prospective purchaser of this device, is 
keenly interested in the cooking possibili- 
ties of the electric fireless cooker as an aid 
in completing her three meals a day. She 
is now coming to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute with such inquiries as these, 
“‘Can I prepare a whole meal in an electric 
fireless cooker at one time, and if so, what 
types of dishes can be safely combined? 
How long may I leave the meal in the 
cooker and still feel sure that I am to 
serve a palatable menu? Won’t you tell us, 
as inexperienced housewives, just how you 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute use an 
electric fireless cooker?” . 

To answer these various inquiries the 
Department of Cookery installed several 
electric fireless cookers in one of the testing 
kitchens, and used them extensively in 
serving meals and in baking, roasting, etc. 
Yes, it is possible for you, the housewife, to 
prepare wholesome, palatable meals in an 
electric fireless cooker, whether it is regu- 
lated by a clock device which shuts off the 
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By Dorothy B. Marsh 
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Baked Veal Buttered Potatoes 
Creamed Celery Apple Sauce 
Watercress Salad French Dressing 
Coffee Soufflé 


Pea Soup 
Baked Halibut with Tomato Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Cucumber Salad Mayonnaise 
Snow Pudding Custard Sauce 


Stewed Lamb with Vegetables 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Apple Pie 
Coffee 


Tested in the Department of Cookery 


current, or is controlled by a thermostat 
operated by steam formed inside the 
cooker. Each has its own peculiarities, 
but the important factor is that they can 
use a minimum amount of fuel to accom- 
plish the work at hand. 

But you must select wisely your menus 
to be prepared in an electric fireless cooker, 
remembering that perfect browning can 
not be accomplished when there is moisture 
present, and that you can not roast and 
boil at the same time in the same well, if 
the moisture from the boiling food is in 
contact with the roast. Neither can you 
expect a perfectly browned cake or pie if 
you are boiling vegetables in the same well. 
To obtain a roast which is well seared,with 
crisp, brown fat, we believe that it is best 
when cooked alone in the electric fireless 
cooker well. For this reason, to include a 
roast of meat in your dinner menu, either 
cook it alone in your single-well electric 
fireless, or start it cooking in one side of 
your double-well cooker, and when the 
current has shut off, start cooking the 
vegetables and pudding which have been 
placed in the other well. The same is true 
when baking pies, cakes, and _ biscuits 
in an electric fireless cooker. Bake 


them alone to obtain perfect results 
The menus given in this article were pre 
pared and cooked in the types of electri 
fireless cooker mentioned above, to serveé 
family of six. The time periods give youal 
approximate idea of the time needed for 
cooking each meal. You may find that 
these time periods will vary somewhat, 
depending upon the condition of the food 
being cooked and the construction of the 
cooker you are using. However, the menis 
are all adapted to electric fireless cooking, 
and the time periods will prove helpful 
you in planning your own menus for six. 
The first menu listed was prepared and 
cooked with the purpose of serving it # 
soon as possible. The following dishes 
were cooked in the electric fireless—tomat0 
soup, meat loaf, potatoes, diced greel 
peppers, and chocolate bread pudding 
The following cooking utensils welt 
selected for this meal: Three triplicate 
saucepans and two shallow duplicate 
saucepans. A standard recipe for meal 
loaf, using one and one-half pounds of bee, 
was made quite moist and placed in one 
the duplicate pans previously grease 
Chocolate Bread Pudding was made by the 
standard recipe, using four cupfuls of milk 
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Cup custards that 


are perfect in texture i 
i can be baked suc- 4 
j cessfully in an elec- 4 
tric fireless cooker 





as a basis; this was placed in the other 
duplicate pan which had been well greased. 
One quart of canned tomatoes, two carrots 
finely diced, two stalks of celery, diced, and 
one small onion, minced, together with one 
teaspoonful of salt and four peppercorns, 
were dlaced in one of the triplicate sauce- 
pans. Six medium-sized white potatoes, 
pared and cut in quarters, were placed in a 
second triplicate pan; six large green 
peppers were toasted over the direct heat, 
seeded, skinned and placed in the third 
triplicate pan. One-half teaspoonful of 
salt was added to the potatoes and green 
peppers, and boiling water to half cover 
the vegetables. The soup, potatoes, and 
gree peppers were all tightly covered. 
During the preparation of the food, the 
cooker of the clock regulator type was 
preheated fifteen minutes, using the 660- 
watt connections. Then the food was 
placed in the cooker as follows: The 
triplicate saucepans tightly covered in 
the bottom of the cooker, and the meat 
loaf and chocolate pudding in uncovered 
duplicate pans on top of the vegetable 
utensils. The clock was then set for one 
hour, and the food cooked, using the 660- 
watt connections for. that period of 
tme. The food was then re- 
moved, the potatoes riced and 
mashed, the green peppers 
heated with milk, seasoned, and 
slightly thickened, and the soup 
strained, and one pint of well- a 
seasoned bouillon added to it. §£ 
With the other course in |” 
readiness, listed in the § 
Menu, it was ready to serve. 
The entire meal was appetiz- 
ing and well cooked, represent- 
Ing an electric fireless cooked 
meal Prepared and served as 
seon as possible. This meal 


as 





All illustrations on the Institute 
pages are staged by us and 
photographed by Dana B. Merrill 







cost approximately eight and one-fourth 
cents at a rate of ten cents per kilowatt 
hour for the electricity consumed in its 
cooking. 

An identical meal as described above was 
next prepared with the thought of starting 
the cooking process in the electric fireless at 
noon time and removing the meal at the 
dinner hour. The oven was preheated 
fifteen minutes and the filled utensils 
placed in the cooker as described above. 
The clock was then set for thirty-five 


































In baking cakes in 
an electric fireless 
cooker, a tube cake 
pan proves par- 
ticularly adaptable 





minutes and the food cooked, using the66o0- 
watt connections for that period of time. 
At the end of thirty-five minutes, the heat 
cut off automatically and the food con- 
tinued to cook on the retained heat for 
four hours, at the end of which time it was 


removed to serve. The meat loaf was 
delicious, and hot enough to serve, as were 
the chocolate bread pudding, soup, and 
green peppers. We found the potatoes, 
were not quite so mealy as they should 
be. This was obviated by placing 
them, after being drained, over the direct 
heat, which dried them out to a more 
mealy texture. We found that in all the 
long-period meals the potatoes were not 
quite so fluffy as when cooked by the 
shorter process described in the first menu. 
However, this can be overcome by pre- 
paring a double quantity of potatoes when 
a short-time meal is being prepared the day 
before, and using these either creamed or 
fried, or in some other way, for the long- 
period meal of the following day. The 
long-period electric fireless meal just de- 
scribed above cost approximately five and 
one-half cents at a rate of ten cents per 
kilowatt hour for the electricity con- 
sumed in its cooking. 

As a third test, the same meal 
was cooked in an electric fireless 
cooker having a_ thermostatic 
regulator. The oven was pre- 
heated ten minutes, using the 
660-watt connections. The 
utensils were arranged in the 
cooker as described above, the 
perforated cover placed in 
position, and the outside lid of 
the stove so clamped that the 
screw of the cover rested on 
top of the clamp of the cooker. 
The meal was cooked for thirty- 
five minutes with the 660-watt 
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The 
then 


connections. 
cover was 
clamped, and in 
five minutes the 
current automati- 
cally shut off. The 
meal continued to 
cook on the re- 
tained heat for four 
hours, when it was : 
removed, prepared, E <f 
and served. The : 

cooking of this 

meal cost approxi- 

mately five and 

one-half cents at a rate of ten cents 
per kilowatt hour for electricity. 

In the second menu listed, the 
browned chicken fricassée, riced pota- 
toes, buttered carrots, and apple tapioca 
pudding were cooked in the electric fire- 
less. The following utensils were selected: 
Three triplicate saucepans, and one 
baking pan about four inches high. A 
four-pound fowl cut for fricassée was 
dredged with seasoned flour and placed 
in the baking pan with four table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the bottom. Six 
medium-sized potatoes were pared, cut 
in quarters, and placed in one of the 
triplicate saucepans. Eight medium- 
sized carrots were pared, cut in cubes, 
and placed in a triplicate saucepan. 
Apple tapioca pudding, previously 
cooked until transparent in a double 
boiler, was poured into a triplicate 
saucepan with one cupful of sliced apples. 
One-half teaspoonful of salt was added to 
the potatoes and carrots, and both were 
half covered with boiling water. All three 
triplicate saucepans were covered. The 
clock-regulated electric fireless was pre- 
heated fifteen minutes and the food placed 
in position as follows: The triplicate pans 
on the bottom, covered, and the baking 
pan, uncovered, on top. The food was 
cooked for forty minutes, using the 660- 
watt connections, the current then shut 
off automatically, and the food cooked on 
retained heat for four hours. The food was 
then removed, potatoes drained and riced, 
and the carrots drained and seasoned. The 
meal was then ready to serve, the cost of its 
cooking being approximately six cents at a 
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Roasts of meat should be cooked 
alone. Boiled meats may be cooked 
inthe same well with other foods 


ten cents per kilowatt hour rate for elec- 
tricity. An identical meal prepared and 
placed as described above, in an electric 
fireless cooker having a_ thermostatic 
regulator, required ten minutes preheating. 
The perforated cover was used, and during 
forty minutes the screw of the cover rested 
on top of the clamp of the cooker. The 
cover was then securely clamped, and the 
current automatically shut off in five 
minutes. At the end of four hours, the 
food was removed and prepared for serving. 
It was appetizing and well cooked. This 
meal cost approximately six cents for cook- 
ing at a ten cents per kilowatt hour 
rate for electricity. 

In the third menu listed, sliced ham, 
potatoes, scalloped tomato, and baked 
caramel custard were cooked in the electric 
fireless. The following utensils were used. 


Three triplicate 

saucepans and two 

duplicate  sauce- 

pans. Two slices 

of ham _ one-half 

inch thick were 

placed in one of 

the duplicate pans, 

with one-half cup- 

ful of hot water, 

two tablespoonfuls 

of vinegar, and one- 

half teaspoonful of 

mustard. A baked 

caramel custard 

mixture was placed in the other dupli- 
cate pan, previously greased. Six 
medium-sized potatoes were pared, 
cut in quarters, and placed in a 
triplicate saucepan. One-half tea- 
spoonful of salt was added, and 
the potatoes half covered with boil- 
ing water. A scalloped tomato dish 
made of canned tomatoes was placed in 

a greased triplicate pan. Apples which 
had been pared, cored, cut in quarters, 
and sliced, were placed in the third 
triplicate pan with one-fourth cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter. 
The three triplicate pans were covered 
and placed in the bottom of the clock- 
regulated cooker, which had been pre- 
heated fifteen minutes. Two duplicate 
pans were placed directly on top. The 
meal was cooked for thirty minutes with 
660-watt connections, the current then 
shut off automatically, and the dinner con 
tinued to cook for four hours on retained 
heat. It was then removed and prepared 
for serving. Since the menu in question 
did not call for the use of all three of the 
triplicate saucepans, apple sauce was made 
in the third triplicate pan to be used in the 
next day’s menu. The above meal cost 
approximately five cents in cooking at the 
rate of ten cents per kilowatt hour for elec- 
tricity. An identical meal, prepared and 
arranged in the cooker as described above, 
was cooked in the thermostatic-regulated 
electric fireless cooker. The cooker was pre- 
heated ten minutes and the meal cooked fot 
thirty-five minutes, using the 660-watt con 
nections. The current then shut off auto- 
matically, and (Continued on page 210 
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A wide range of salad greens promises a tempting variety in salads 


Tasty Salads for Winter 


Contributed by Our 
All Recipes 


Vegetable Salad 
687 Total Calories 


5 stalks celery small can anchovies 
1 small bottle sweet large hearts of 

pickles lettuce 
2 green peppers cupful cooked green 
1 medium-sized onion beans 

4 cupful capers 4 cooked small beets 
1 tablespoonful vinegar tablespoonfuls olive 
! small bottle stuffed oil 

olives 


Cut all the vegetables into small pieces; 
mix thoroughly with the vinegar and 
olive oil. Serve in individual dishes. 

Mrs. James L. Godfrey,303 Harrison St., Boonton, N. J. 


30 Protein Calories 


— wom 


iS) 


Peach and Almond Salad 


1104 Total Calories 97 Protein Calories 


6 halves dried 6 figs 
peaches 6 teaspoonfuls 
1 cupful blanched mayonnaise 


chopped almonds lettuce 
Soak the peaches overnight and stew 
until tender. Chop the figs and mix with 
half of the almonds. Roll the peaches in 
the remaining almonds; fill the centers of 
the peaches with balls of the fig and almond 
mixture. Serve on lettuce leaves with a 
teaspoonful of mayonnaise on each half. 
Elizabeth Brown, 924 Fokes Ave., Dyersburg, Tenn. 





Tested in the 


Cheese Salad with Citron Garnish 


1501 Total Calories 397 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cottage 1% cupful chopped, 
cheese seeded raisins 

1 teaspoonful salt 4 tablespoonfuls cream 

' cupful citron 1 glass currant jelly 


Thoroughly mix cheese, raisins, salt , and 
cream, divide into equal parts, and press in 
flat cakes and lay on crisp lettuce leaves. 
On each cake put a thin slice of jelly, and 
garnish with citron cut into odd shapes. 

Mrs. Francis H. Pent, Jr., Farmingdale, N. J. 


Celery, Apple and Green Pepper Salad 
1051 Total Calories 13 Protein Calories 


3 stalks celery 1 green pepper F 
2 apples % cupful mayonnaise 


Cut the celery into one-half inch cubes. 
Cut the pepper, from which the veins and 
seeds have been removed, into shreds; pare 
the apples and cut into cubes. Mix all 
together with mayonnaise dressing. Serve 
on lettuce leaves. 

Mrs. C: M. Reynolds, 16 Lowe St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Shamrock Salad 
607 Total Calories gt Protein Calories 


3 ounces cream cheese 2 soda crackers 
3 tablespoonfuls 


3 green peppers 

mayonnaise % teaspoonful salt 
Cut the peppers cross- 

wise and remove the 

seeds and veins, slit in 

three sections to lie flat 

on a plate, and trim 

around the edges to the 

form of a shamrock. 

Roll the crackers fine 

and mix with the cheese 

and mayonnaise. Then 

add the chopped trim- 

mings of the peppers 

and the salt. Arrange 

on the center of the 

pepper shamrocks with 

a strip of pepper added 

as a stem. / 


Mrs. W. L. Darby, 108 William St., 
E. Orange, N. J. 


Institute 


Readers 


Kitchen 


French Cream Potato Salad 
87 Protein Calories 


3 tablespoonfuls 
chopped onion 
2 teaspoonfuls*salt 
1% teaspoonful pepper % teaspoonful paprika 
% cupful vinegar % pint cream 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 


1241 Total Calories 


4 cupfuls cold boiled 
potatoes 
3 stalks ~elery 


Dice the potatoes and celery, mix with 
the minced onion, salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika, add the vinegar, and allow to stand 
fifteen minutes. Heat the cream and butter 
until the butter is melted. Pour over the 
potatoes, stirring with a fork, so that the 
potatoes will not be mashed. Serve cold. 

Mrs. E. P. Cox, 735 River St., Scranton, Pa. 


Fruit and Vegetable Salad 


583 Total Calories 19 Protein Calories 


% pound cabbage 2 
2 tablespoonfuls seeded 2 
raisins 1 


2 apples 
bananas 
4 cupful orange juice 
Chop the cabbage and apples and mix 
with the raisins. Dress with orange banana 
dressing. Mash the bananas very smooth, 
and thin with the orange juice. Pour over 
the salad and serve on lettuce leaves. 


Mrs. Marv Boyd Hill, 345 Whitehall Rd., Norristown, Pa. 
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ROQUEFORT 


EDAM CHEESE 


j 
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; CHEESES 


Th ey eM a ot Be 


HEN planning a chafing dish 
party in winter or a picnic lunch 
in summer, we sometimes turn 
to a Welsh Rarebit or some 

variety of cheese sandwich to serve. But 
even here we often feel limited to the more 
common cheeses, when in reality the mar- 
ket offers a wealth of varieties to select 
from. More than that, we too often forget, 
in planning our menus, that cheese is a food 
worthy of a place in our weekly menus. 

Just an outline of the cheese history will 
suffice to convince you of its worthiness. 
Cheese is largely composed of the casein or 
protein of milk, with part or all of the fat. 
It also contains in varying degrees sugar, 
albumen, salt, water, and so forth. 

The milk is pasteurized to destroy all 
organisms that might impair the flavor of 
the cheese. Then it is generally acidified by 
the action of a lactic acid bacteria (the 
bacteria which causes milk to ‘‘sour’”’). The 
casein is then coagulated by rennet and 
separated from the whey. The curd is then 
salted and pressed and put in a cool place 
to ripen, developing flavors and under- 
going certain other marked changes. In 
ripening, cheese changes in texture, and its 
original pastiness gives way to a somewhat 
granular consistency in some types, or to a 
waxy or buttery consistency in others. 

The “sour milk” cheeses (cottage, cream, 
and neufchatel) owe their flavor chiefly to 
the lactic acid produced, but the different 
and characteristic flavors of most other 
kinds develop largely during their later 
development. The amount of moisture, 
milk sugar, and butter fat, the time and 
temperature of cooking, the quantity of 
salt used, difference in temperature of 
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ripening, and special processes which de- 
velop certain bacteria—all go toward pro- 
ducing the different flavors and textures in 
the various cheeses. 

Some people consider cheese very hard to 
digest, especially if eaten in quantities 
sufficient to furnish the main protein of 
the diet. If eaten in excessive quantities 
and without thorough mastication, it is not 
digested so quickly as some other foods. 
Too much can not be said against over- 
cooking cheese. It does not seem surprising 
that the tough, leathery substance which 
has been cooked at a high temperature 
proves too much for the digestive organs. 
Properly cooked cheese is easily digested 
by the normal, healthy person. Then, too, 
the housewife should bear in mind that 
cheese, being a highly concentrated protein 
food, needs to be mixed with other foods, 
like carbohydrates and the succulent fruits 
and vegetables. Cheese, also, being a 
rather soft food, either cooked or raw, 
combines well with the dry, crisp foods. 
The following are some suggestions for 
the use of cheese: 

Cheese, Olive, and Green Pepper Sand- 
wiches. Mix thoroughly one cupful of 
grated American cheese, one-fourth cupful 
of finely chopped stuffed olives; one-fourth 
cupful of minced green pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise. Butter 
twelve slices of bread, spread half of them 
with the filling, and cover with the other 
slices of bread. Cut each sandwich in two. 

Mushroom Rarebit. Sauté one and one- 
half pounds of mushrooms, broken in 
pieces, in three tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Heat one cupful of cream and one-half 
cupful of milk to the scalding pint; then 


Some imported and domestic cheeses to be found in the retail market 


Suggestions 


to 


All Tastes 


add one cupful of American cheese broken 
in small pieces. When the cheese is melted, 
add two eggs well beaten, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. When well blended, add 
the mushrooms and any liquor that has 
cooked out of them. Heat well and serve 
on toast or crackers. 

Cheese and Potato Croquettes. To two 
and one-half cupfuls of riced potatoes, add 
one egg slightly beaten, two-thirds of a 
cupful of grated cheese, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly and shape in balls. Roll in 
beaten egg and then in cracker crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat at 390° F. until brown. 
Serve at once. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. Cut the tops off six 
tomatoes and scoop out the pulp, leaving 
tomato cup. There should be one and one- 
half cupfuls of pulp. To this add one-half 
cupful of bread-crumbs, three-fourths of 4 
cupful of grated cheese, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Fill the tomato cups 
with the mixture. Put two teaspoonfuls of 
melted butter in a baking-dish, put the 
tomatoes in the dish, and sprinkle two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheeseover thetop. 
Bake at 400° F. for twenty-five minutes. 

Rice and Cheese Loaf. To two and one 
half cupfuls of cooked rice, add one cupful 
of grated American cheese, one minced 
green pepper, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, 
and one egg slightly beaten. Put in a well 
oiled loaf pan and bake at 500° F. fot 
twenty-five minutes. Serve hot with 4 
sauce made by heating one can of tomato 
soup. 
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The How of Oyster Stew 


Made in the Institute’s Own Way 


AT can surpass the steaming 
fragrance of a bowl of oyster 
stew—a liberally oystered stew! 
And yet an oyster stew, to be 

truly savory, must be most carefully pre- 
pared. For oysters require only the 
slightest cooking to make them truly 
palatable, and it is the overcooked, 
shriveled-up oyster which so frequently 
spoils an otherwise delectable stew. 
Goop HousEKEEPING Institute of- 
fers you a tested method of making an 
oyster stew. Try its savoriness your- 
self. Prepare one quart of fresh oysters 
carefully by washing the hands and 
passing each oyster through the fingers, 
using extreme care to remove all bits of 
shell, as serious accidents may result 
from neglecting this precaution. Add 
one cupful of water to 
the oysters and put 
them on to simmer. 
Watch them carefully, 
and when the edges 
begin to curl, remove 
the oysters from the 
Stove at once and drain 
them. Strain the 
broth through a fine 
cheese-cloth, then add 
four cupfuls of scalded 
milk—hot, but not 
boiling, four teaspoon- 






fuls of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper. Blend together six tahlespoonfuls 
of butter and three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
add two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, and 
stir into the heated milk mixture gradually, 













































In making a truly delectable oyster stew, 
pick the oysters over carefully, removing 
all bits of shell. Pour liquor over oysters 
and cook until edges curl. Remove oysters 
and strain liquor through cheese-cloth 


Add all milk or part milk and cream to 
the oyster liquor, and bring to the heat- 
ing point. Thicken it slightly with 
a butter and ficur paste and add the 
seasonings. “Add the oysters and serve hot 


stirring constantly. When thoroughly com- 
bined, smooth and creamy, add the oysters 
and sprinkle the stew with paprika. Serve 
at once with crisp crackers. The thicken- 
ing may be omitted, but adds a delicious 
creaminess and prevents curdling. 
There are those who may prefera 
different oyster stew. In this case, fol- 
low the recipe just given, using two 
cupfuls of milk and two cupfuls of 
cream, or all cream, if desired. The 
latter stew is very rich, however, and 
less butter should be added, and the 
thickening left out entirely. 
Oftenonedesiresto vary theoysterstew 
—to give it anovelflavor. Celery addsa 
most delicate taste. Wash the celery 
welland cut in crescents, measuring three 
cupfuls. Cook the celery in boiling, salted 
water until tender and 
then drain it. When 
adding the oysters, 
add the cooked celery 
at the same time. The 
result will be delicious. 
For thosewhoenjoy the 
flavor of green peppers, 
we suggest adding one 
cupful of diced, cooked 
green peppers to the 
stew when the oysters 
are added. Pimientoes 
may also be added. 
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The Vicious 
Circle 


ARLY dusk, in 
a room with a 
fire—a small, 
delightful, inti- 
mate room, with flame- 
shadows dying on the 
ceiling. Flowers, faint- 
scented roses, in silver 
and porcelain bowls— 
the dark gleam of an 
open piano—the rosy 
curve of a satin cushion 
in a slender chair-arm— 
books, not many, deli- 
cately laid upon little 
tables—pictures, not 
many, delicately accent- 
ing cool green walls. 
The room of a woman 
with fastidious prefer- 
ences and means to 
satisfy them. The room 
of a woman with a 
romantic heart and a 
not too exacting head. 
Sophy Gayden’s room. 
Pretty, fragilé; wistful 
Sophy curled in one 
corner of a palely bro- 
caded Regency couch, 
staring at the fire with 
eyes like wind-flawed 
sea-water nh 

Chopin might have 
played to her, De 
Musset made her a 
poem, Fragonard 
painted her blonde, slim _ loveliness. 

Lacking Chopin, De Musset, and 
Fragonard, she hummed a snatch of 
rebellious syncopation, ‘“—Doan’ luv no- 
body . . . cause it ain’ wuth while . . .” 
yawned, with two white arms flung above 
her head, and frankly endeavored to make 
an end of the discussion in which she was 
engaged. 

“So that’s that!” she said. “Husbands— 
God bless ’em! They make life worth living, 
don’t they? When they’re not around.” 

The woman who sat across the fire from 
her, dark and cool and clear-cut as Sophy 
was fair and ephemeral, put out a hand of 
disgusted protest. 

“You talk like one of these cheap modern 
novels.” 

“Well,” said Sophy, unperturbed by her 
sister’s comment, “I am modern, and I 
dare say I’m cheap, at times. Who isn’t? 
It’s an enormous relief. ‘Come down, oh 
shepherd, from the mountain-top’ and try 
it yourself! Do you good!” 

“Thanks,” said Constance Wyatt curtly. 
“T retain a few ideals.” 

“They’ve never got you anything, have 
they?” inquired Sophy with languid 
disinterest. 

Her thrust drew blood. Constance gave 
battle at once, leaning forward in her chair 
so that the firelight fell with ruddy dis- 
tinctness upon the clean, close-grained 
pallor of her skin, unrouged and un- 
powdered; upon the dark, smooth sweep 
of her hair under a smail business-like hat; 


Illustrated by 
Lieshte.* Benson 


upon her hands, linked loosely before her 
with a man’s gesture, fine, strong, ringless 
hands. 

“Just what do you mean?” she retorted 
coldly. “I have pretty well everything 
that I want.” 

“Have you?” said Sophy. “I wonder!’ 
She added in the face of the other’s obvious 
annoyance: “Oh, I don’t doubt your word, 
old dear, but aren’t you, perhaps, kidding 
yourself—along that line?’ 

“T don’t often ‘kid myself’,” said Con- 
stance coldly. “I flatter myself I have a 
reasonably clear outloo':.”’ 

“What a nuisance!” drawled Sophy. 
“How can you stand it—in that case?” 

“Stand what? Don’t be ridiculous, 
Sophy!” 

“Oh, things in general. You don’t read 
much poetry, do you? There’s a thing of 
Housman’s about clear sight. It goes, 
‘Could man be always drunken—with 
liquor, love or fights. Lief would I 
rise at morning—and lief lie down at 
nichts.’ ” 

“Edifying!”” w»s Constance’s only com- 
ment, dryly delivered. 


Fanny Heas. 
answered an age-old problem 
who thinks she can find 


Sophy finished in her soft slow voice, 
without picking up the gage. “ ‘But men 
at times are sober—and think, by fits and 
starts And when they think, they 
fasten—their hands upon their hearts’ 
That’s rather good—don’t you see, Connie? 
Moral—don’t think!” 

“The real immorality of life is not to 
think,” said Constance. 

“Lovely line!’ murmured the younger 
sister. “And, like most lovely lines, 
utterly blah. If you’d said ‘not to feel,’ it 
would be a little truer—not much.” 

“You've lost your ability to recognize 
morality and immorality when you se 
them.” 

“Why, Connie darling?” 

“Because your whole life is a spineless 
evasion—”’ 

“Thanks—many thanks!” 

“_Of all a woman owes herself.” 

“Oh, that! Oh, that again!” sighed 
Sophy. ‘Meaning, why don’t I divorce 
Lowell—and take to the open road—alone 
and—I forget the rest. Connie, you're a 
pearl without price. You sit on an idea 
like a hen on a china egg. I should nevet 
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that, in lady-like silence. 
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in this storv of a woman 
happiness without aman 


have talked to vou about Lowell, really! 
I should have let the fox gnaw, and all 
I might have 
known you’d want me to do something 


} about it. And there really isn’t anything 


todo—anything intelligent—anything that 


S would help.” 


Constance said grimly, “If your self- 
Tespect doesn’t demand that you leave him 
—when you say yourself you no longer 
love him—” . a 

“Why did I say it?” mourned Sophy. 

W hy shouldn't you say it—if it’s true?” 

Oh, it’s perfectly true—it’s been true 
for over a year, now. But why make such 
a fuss about it? It isn’t possible, Connie 
darling, that a woman of your age—and 


you tell—without my 
making a scene about 
it?” 
“Poor child!” said 
Constance softly. 
Sophy dropped her 
hands in her lap and 
relaxed against her 
cushions unexpected- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know. There’s noth- 
ing new. We row, 
as we’ve always done, 
over the same old 
things, with the same 
old results. He has 
his infatuations—from 
time to time. I have 
mine. We’re miles 
apart in everything 
but actual house- 
room. I no_ longer 
interest him—he jars 
on me, unspeakably. 
Sometimes we go 
along placidly enough 
for days at a time 
—after all, habit 
is two-thirds of any 
matriage, you know— 
then something snaps, 
and we have the most 
idiotic, vulgar, cruel 
scenes. But what is 
there to do about it? 
I don’t—permanently 
—love any one else. I 
don’t even believe in 
love any more. I’m as 
well off with Lowell as 
anywhere. What 
would I get in ex- 
change for giving up 
all this?” she glanced 
about the room with 
veiled possessive eyes. 
“Your self-respect,” 
said Constance—and 
let the words sink in. 
“Self-respect,”’ said 
Sophy bitterly, “and 
loneliness—and com- 


Sophy put up her hand to Lowell's hair. 
And incontestably Lowell jerked away from 
contact with those mocking, seeking fingers 


parative poverty.” 
“Self-respect is 
worth everything else 


experience—no, sorry! didn’t mean to be a 
cat—a woman of your youth—and ex- 
perience—supposes that there is such a 
thing as a happy marriage?” 

“There’ve been a good many books and 
poems written to that effect.” 

Sophy laughed. Her laughter had the 
whispering sweetness of guitar strings 
lightly touched. It had as well a dissonant 
edge of mockery. She said gently: ‘The 
real conspiracy of silence. We none of us 
tell all we know on that subject.” 

“Ts there—another man?” 

Sophy shrugged amusedly. 
moment—unfortunately—no.”’ 

Constance said doggedly, “But you 
admit you’re not happy with Lowell.” 

“I’m not happy with anvybody—if you 
will have it. I’ve stopped believing in hap- 
piness. It’s silly to expect it.” 

The other persisted. “But you 
definitely unhappy with Lowell.” 

“Unhappy?” said Sophy lightly. She be- 
gan to laugh. All at once she put up her 
hands and cowered her face. “Unhappy? 

. . Connie . . . don’t bea fool! Can’t 


“At the 


are 


in the world.” 

“You're a different sort of woman, 
Connie. You’re not like me. You don’t 
care for the same things that I do.” i‘ 

“T don’t care enough for anything to pay 
for it as you are paying for this.” 

“No?” said Sophy sweetly. ‘I wonder! 
Not to be too feline, dearest—did you ever 
really have the chance?” 

Constance threw her junior a look of 
almost violent disgust but thinly veneered. 
She said with icy control, ‘I have been too 
busy to go in search of the kind of man I 
might have considered as a husband.” 

Sophy interjected in a caressing legato, 
“Tt isn’t my experience that one has to go 
in search of them, dear.” 

“And as for those who offered them- 
selves,” Constance finished doggedly, “I 
have been unwilling.” 

“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,” murmured Sophy. 

Constance reminded her with an air of 
austere reluctance: ‘““You may have for- 
gotten—there were one or two men—who 
used to . . . when you were off at school— 
There was Robert Wells—” 
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“Oh, Connie! That old man!” 

“One of the leading men in town,” said 
Constance with dignity and some annoy- 
ance. 

“A widower 
five children he couldn’t manage 

Constance continued, ignoring the ob- 
vious inference, “Then there was John 
Waters—” ; 

““ ‘Many waters,’ ”’ sighed Sophy, twist- 
ing a large and milky pear! upon the little 
finger of her left hand, “ ‘can not quench 
love’— However, as I remember John, he 
might have had a chance.”’ She added 


-wasn’t he?—with four or 
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before the darkening of the other’s eyes,. 


’ 


“He married, didn’t he? John, I mean.’ 

“A: rather common little girl from out 
West,” said Constance briefly. 

“Connie, were you ever really—There 
was nothing between you, was there?” 
_“4n understanding—of sorts,” said 
Constance. ‘‘I—changed my mind.” 

“One does,” Sophy admitted, “mostly 
too late, however!” 


HE said, a moment later, out of a faintly 

hostile silence, leaning forward to stare 
into her sister’s face, white hands clasp- 
ing and unclasping themselves about the 
slender knees: “Connie, don’t hedge—and 
don’t lie to me about it, for God’s sake! 
I need to know. I’m not asking—con- 
versationally. Are you—happy? Are you 
—satisfied?”’ 

“Ab-so-lutely!”” said Constance Wyatt 
without an instant’s hesitation. She 
folded her arms across her breast and 
leaned back in her chair, taut in every line. 

“Down there in that apartment of yours 
—all by yourself—no one but a maid to say 
good-night and good-morning to you?” 

“Tt’s a very comfortable apartment.” 

“Very attractive,” said Sophy, with 
muted politeness. ‘Oh, very attractive, 
no doubt! But Connie—alone!”’ 

‘Better be alone than with some one you 
don’t love and who doesn’t love you,” said 
Constance grimly. 

“T wonder!” said Sophy in her charac- 
teristic phrase. ‘After all, it’s the loneli- 
ness that terrifies me most, when I think of 
breaking with Lowell. There isn’t any one 
else—oh, there would be, in time, of course 

but there isn’t, just now. And when I 
think of living alone 

“You’d rather be tied to a strange man 
for life?”’ 

“Tbsen’s a bit out of date, old dear,” re- 
turned Sophy with the ghost of a smile. 
“Anyhow, we’re strange men—and strange 
women—to each other, even in each other’s 
arms, aren’t we? That’s something you 
don’t know, you see. Never having tried 
it.” 

“At least, I possess my own soul,” said 
Constance coldly. 

“At least, you can pretend that you do,” 
corrected Sophy. She drew a long, tired 
sigh. ‘‘Well, I may be on your doorstep, 
yet.” 

“When you do,” said Constance quickly, 
“you'll be welcome. And there’ll be a place 
for you and a job for you.” 

“Everything, in short, but a man for 
me, h’m?” 

“T should think,” said Constance dis- 
dainfully, “that the last year and a half 
might have cured you, where men are 
concerned.” 

Sophy shook her lovely head. ‘Takes 
more than a year and a half, my dear, to 
cure that especial disease. One inherits 
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the tendency, as it were. Regrettably 
enough, my mother, and my grandmother, 
and all my great-grandmothers before her, 
transmitted the taint.” 

“You make no effort to fight it,” said 
Constance. 

“Strange, isn’t it!” said Sophy. She 
went on quickly, forestalling the other’s 
deep resentment of her flippancy. “Is 
there really in your office, in your depart- 
ment, any sort of place that I might fill if I 
ever broke away from this? I’m horribly 
restless. You may have observed. If I 
could believe—that your—satisfaction was 
real—that you had honestly found the 
answer—that you’re as steady as you 
look . . . I’m tempted, sometimes, when I 
think of you.” 

“To cut yourself loose?” 

“H’m!” said Sophy, half-amusedly, “if 
you like to put it that way. You do make 
freedom look interesting, Connie.”’ 

“Of course, you’ve got no decent sort of 
training,” said Constance briskly, return- 
ing to the core of the matter. ‘‘I’d have to 
start you out in the simplest sort of 
way.” 

“Scrubbing floors?” inquired Sophy 
gently. She regarded the tips of her delicate 
fingers with half-closed eyes. 

“‘No—office-girl stuff. Seeing artists and 
that lot, who bring their designs around. 
They’re hard to get rid of, sometimes, and 
we have our own staff, you know. I don’t 
use much outside work.” 

“T might be good at that,” murmured 
Sophy with a sudden gleam of attention. 

“You see,” said Constance triumphantly, 
“vou thought there was nothing in the 
world you could do—outside of—” 


“T YON’T be too explicit, old dear!’ sug- 
gested Sophy with a flicker of airy 


malice. She added, obviously startled, “I 
hear Lowell, I think.” 

Lowell, one inferred, was not given to 
appearing thus early. He came into the 
room on the heels of his name, a slim, dark 
young man of irreproachable grooming and 
carriage, but with something sullen and 
stubborn in the heavy lines about his 
mouth, the level, dark line of his brows. 

“°Lo, Connie!” he said pleasantly 
enough. “Didn’t know you were with us. 
"Lo, Sophy. I’m going out to the club. 
Came home to get my things.” 

“Back for dinner?” inquired 
without moving. 

“Haven’t decided—don’t wait.” 

She said, still without turning her head 
to look at him, “There’s a letter on the 
table for you.” 

Lowell retrieved it without a word. 
Constance sat looking into the fire, tense 
with disapproval. 

“Nice letter?” inquired Sophy presently. 
Her voice, ever so slightly, shook. 

“Very nice indeed,” said her husband, 
putting a slender gray missive back into 
the envelope and after that into his pocket. 

“Don’t you think,” said Sophy languidly, 
“vou might suggest to her—that she send 
her—effusions—to your oflice? In a little 
better taste, perhaps.” 

“T receive mail at the house as well,” 
said Lowell coolly. 

“Oh, beyond a doubt!” said Sophy. 

She got up and crossed the room to him, 
trailing a mermaid tail of gray-green 
chiffon. There was an interlude of low- 
voiced conversation which Constance felt 
rather than heard. At the end of it, lifting 


Sophy 


her eyes inopportunely, she elimpsed ; 
final bit of pantomime. Sophy, smiling ; 
rather cruel yet a wistful little smile, ally 
once put up her hand to Lowell’s . 
Thick black hair it was. brushed smooth 
and shining, a lure to any woman’s fingers 
Constance had a swift-stabbing intuitig, 
that Sophy’s gesture was an old one, thy 
that feeling faded before a sharper One of 
embarrassed compassion for her sist 
Because Lowell winced. Incontestably. }y 
jerked away from contact with tho 
mocking, seeking fingers. 

“Well, got to change!’’ he said abruptly, 
and was out of the room and mounting the 
stairs before the words were cold. 

Sophy came back to the fire. Constane 
sat there, staring at her own neat patent. 
leather toes. 

“Must you go, ducky?” said Sophy, 
“He isn’t getting off as easily as that!” She 
was trembling with hardly controle 
anger. Under its faint glamour of roug 
her face was startlingly white. 

“T’ll be running along,” said Constance 
She added, irrepressibly, ‘Nobody has ty 
stand this sort of thing who doesn’t want 
to: 

“Oh, ves, I know!”’ said Sophy. “Thanks, 
old girl! It’s all been done before, you 
know.” 

“That doesn’t make it—decent,” said 
Constance. 

“Life isn’t decent! said Sophy. “What- 
ever made vou think it was? Oh, Connie— 
you’ve gai a place to yourself—and nobody 
to hurt you—why don’t you clear out and 
leave me alone?” 

So Constance cleared out. 

She knew, as she went down thegray 
stone steps, that Sophy was already 
knocking on Lowell’s door. Sophy had 
said, ‘““—He isn’t getting off as easily as 
that!” And there had been passionate 
menace in the tremor of Sophy’s soft 
mouth. Constance wondered vaguely and 
reluctantly—for an instant only—what 
moments like this, between a fan anda 
woman, might mean. Flame that seared 
the living flesh—wounds that went to the 
bone—but flame and wound, both, baring 
the heart of life.. At least, in sucha 
moment, the blood must run hot and the 
pulse beat hard. At least there must bk 
the blinding intimacy of conflict. 


YXONSTANCE’S mouth took on a rigid 
line. She said to herself, ‘‘It’s all too 
disgusting!’ She hailed a taxi and got 
into it. She gave the driver an address not 
her own. She had remembered, in what 
connection was not quite clear to her and 
she did not trouble to trace it, that she 
had not in several days seen Irene Smith, 
and Irene, since her trouble, depended 
rather pitifully upon Constance. 

Sunset was flushing the end of the street 
There was in the clear, cool air an intal- 
gible whisper of autumn, the unseen, Wr 
spoken hint of sadness that only @ 
October dusk can bring. 

Constance gave the brim of her hata 
tug and shook the fur about her shoulders 
closer. An utterly irrelevant line 
Browning sang through her mind—some 
thing about Venice, its dear, dead beauties. 
“What’s become of all the gold, used t 
hang and brush their bosoms? I 
feel chilly and grown old!” 

Chilly and grown old—a ridiculous feel- 
ing. Constance decided sharply that she 
would not again (Continued on page 197) 
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“FT CAN’T see any possible advantage to you in this marriage,’ said 
Constance. ‘You'll never be free again.’’ ‘‘What’s the use of freedom when 
it only means you're lonely—and always will be?” said Irene Smith dully 
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Our Questionnaires Be W 15S h e d an d 
Dried 


By Marion M. Mayer 


Help us to help you. On the 
opposite page you will find a set 
of questions which we ask you to 
answer. This 1s one way we 


have of finding out how appli- 


there was a shrinkage of nary soil of a season’s use, you should use 
Y% inch in a blanket 28 nothing more than a good rich suds made 
inches by 21 inches. With from a mild white soap or soap flakes. 
a full-sized blanket the If you use flakes or powdered soap, have 
shrinkage would be cor- it thoroughly dissolved; if you use cake 
respondingly greater. A soap, make it into a soap jelly first by dis- 
temperature between solving one eight-ounce cake in two quarts 
100° F. and 110° F. of water. Do not rub the soap directly 
seemed to be most satis- on the blanket. 
factory. The rinse water Squeeze the suds through the blanket, 
should, if possible, be the or knead it as you would bread dough. 
same temperature as the Try not to rub it actually. The wool fiber 
wash water. under the microscope shows a formation 
HERE is real economy in washing As for the actual washing, the condition of tiny scales which overlap each other in 
your own blankets, provided, of of your blankets and the hardness of your one direction, and when rubbed turn back 
course, that they approximate the water should be the factors determining and become hooked, thus causing shrinkage. 
original as nearly as possible in the method. If you are fortunate enough Two clear rinses are sufficient, and they 
softness, fluffiness, and color after they are to live in a place where the water is fairly should be as near the temperature of the 
washed. The method of washing blankets soft, and your blanket contains the ordi- wash water as possible. In extracting the 
is not involved—in fact, it is quite simple— water squeeze the blanket, but try not to 
but it is essential that you follow it care- twist it any more than you actually have 
fully, for if you once injure your blankets, y eae to. This undoubtedly is the hardest part 
it is next to impossible to reclaim them. a rt of the work, because a large blanket is 
At Goop HousEKEEPING Institute we A>] very weighty when it is saturated with 
have been investigating the subject of ay " water. If a wringer is used, have the 
blanket washing from many angles. We a? ; tension very loose. 
have worked with all types of blankets, If you are fortunate enough to have a 
namely, all wool, all cotton, and cotton washing machine, the work of washing 
and wool mixtures. We have considered blankets will be considerably reduced. The 
temperature, cleaning agents, and method method is much the same as when washing 
of drying. The fiber was examined under by hand. Fill the machine to the water 
a microscope, with the naked eye, and line, paying particular attention to the 
finally by each one of the judges blindfolded temperature. Then add a sufficient amount 
so that the sense of touch might be more of soap to makea good rich suds and operate 
acute. The methods which were unani- the machine for about two minutes, so that 
mously voted by the the soap is thoroughly 
judges as the best are ‘ = Ee a > One dissolved, before adding 
outlined for you here. : PS Naat | 2. SY ee the blanket. Wash the 
Wool is an animal 188 J ie S3\ : damian SS Woke blanket for about fifteen 
fiber and hence is very = . bee hee nx ohh VO aS minutes. Then give it 
sensitive to tempera- f 4 ; 4 two rinses in the ma- 
chine in clear water of 


ances behave tn your hands. We 
assure you that by sending us 
this information you will be help- 
ing us to help other housekeepers 































































is protected by a natu- 
ral oil known as lanolin. 
The secret in launder- 
ing, therefore, is to re- 
tain as much of this 
natural oil as possible. 

Temperature is one 
of the first considera- 
tions in laundering 
woolen material. <A 
high temperature causes 


shrinkage. As a matter 
of fact, we found that 
74 


the same temperature 
as the wash water. 
Hard water presents 
another problem and 
complicates the method 
slightly. If your water 
is of medium hardness, 
it is well to put a small 
amount of soap in each 





A microscopic study of 
one type of blanket 
washed in various ways 
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Blankets of all types were 
studied. This research work 
involved about forty washings 




























rinse water. About one cupful is 
sufficient for the first rinse and 
S one-half cupfui for the second— 
this is to about four gallons of 
water. If the water is extremely 
hard, add to each gallon of wa- 
ter, in addition to the soap, one 
tablespoonful of borax thor- 
oughly dissolved in two cupfuls 
of warm water; add directly to 
both wash and rinse water before 
adding the soap. This will per- 
mit the borax to react with the 
salts in the water, approxi- 
mating soft water. 

Dry the blanket outdoors if 
possible and as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is always well to select 
a clear, windy day for doing this. 
Hang the blanket straight and 
in single thickness over two 
lines, if that can be arranged. 

Cotton blankets present even 
more of a problem than woolen 
ones, for their warmth depends 
upon the preservation of the 
tiny air cells. Experiments 
have proved that cotton blan- 
kets when they are new have 
just as much warmth as woolen 
ones. This is due to the tiny 
alr pockets which act as an 
insulating medium, for air, as 
you know, is a very good non- 
conductor of heat. The difficult 
problem in laundering, there- 
fore, is to retain the thermal 
eihciency of the blanket by 
preserving the small air cells. 
The secret is this: Wash quickly, 
dry quickly, and do not rub. 

Use water at about 110° F. 
and soap such as we mentioned 
for the all-wool blanket. A 
mild, white soap, either in jelly, 
ake, or powdered form, is 
Preferable, and it should be 
thoroughly dissolved before 
entering the blanket. Do not 
apply the soap directly to the 
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WILL YOU TELL US 


The make of your refrigerator—style, number or type? 

Is it a side or top icer? 

Is the lining porcelain, enamel, painted metal, or some 
other material? 

What are the dimensions of the ice compartment? 

When did you purchase your refrigerator? 

What summer temperatures are prevalent in your 
locality? 

Do you have long spells of damp or humid weather? 

Where do you keep your refrigerator? 

Does your refrigerator “sweat” or collect moisture on 
the outside? If so, where is this most noticeable? 
Has your refrigerator been repainted or revarnished 

since you purchased it? 

How frequently do you ice your refrigerator through 
the summer? How much each time? 

What do you pay for ice per 100 pounds? 

Do you ever have food spoilage? If so, what foods and 
under what conditions? 

If you have ever taken the temperature in your refrig- 
erator and the room temperature at the same time, 
what were the results? 

At what point was the thermometer in the refrigerator? 

What method and what materials do you use in clean- 
ing the interior of your refrigerator? 

What is the size of your family: adults, children? 

If your refrigerator were so made that the food coms 
partment was higher for easier access, would you 
consider this desirable? 


Send your replies to 105 West 39th Street, New York 
City. In payment for your trouble we shall be pleased to 
mail you our bulletin, “Cleaning Methods That Save Labor” 





One of the secrets of successful 
blanket washing is to have good, 
rich suds, as illustrated here 





blanket. Squeeze the suds 
through it as gently as possible, 
but do not rub it. It is better 
not to usea washboard. It must 
be remembered that its fleeci- 
ness can be maintained only by 
careful handling. Be generous 
with the amount of soap you use 
for the wash. Two clear rinses 
should be sufficient. The water 
for these should be as near the 
temperature of the wash water 
as possible. Again rinse the 
blanket carefully and press the 
water out gently. It is better 
not to put it through a wringer. 

As for drying the cotton blan- 
ket, the first choice is to hang 
outdoors and permit to drip dry 
As with woolen blankets, a 
clear, windy day for this is most 
desirable. The next best method 
is to use an indoor heated dryer. 
Hang the blankets so that the 
border stripes, if there are any, 
will be perpendicular. If the 
color should run, there will be 
less possibility ofits running into 
the other part of the blanket. 

The cotton and wool mixture 
blankets are very simple to 
launder. They differ from the 
all cotton in that there is less 
chance of their matting, and 
they differ from the all wocl 
with respect to shrinkage. 

The method of laundering is 
the same as that outlined for 
both wool and cotton, namely, 
wash in water between 100° and 
110° F., using a mild white soap 
in any form but cake—make the 
cake soap into a jelly as we have 
previously directed. 

The method of handling— 
that is, gently—should be tae 
same as for the other types of 
blankets. Two clear rinses the 
same temperature as the wash 


water should be sufficient. 
rh) 








T IS ten o’clock on a bright, 
breezy Monday morning. 
Mary, the laundress, had ar- 
rived on time, in an unusually 

happy mood, and prospects were 
good for the fruitful start of a busy 
week. Just when everything seemed 
to be going smoothly, Mary’s 
heavy step on the laundry stair 
warns that the washing routine 
has been interrupted. With a look 
of consternation she explains that 
she had finished one batch of 

clothes in the washer and was 

putting a large sheet through the 

wringer, when she accidentally 

pulled the plug out of the con- 
venience outlet, and the machine 
stopped. When she put the plug 
in again, there was a peculiar noise 
from the motor for an instant, 
then silence, and the machine would 
not start. Investigation discloses 
that in her haste Mary forgot to 
operate the lever which discon- 
nects the wringer from the motor 
drive before attempting to start the ma- 
chine again, and consequently, 


stalled, causing the fuse to “blow” 
circuit supplying the outlet to which the 
motor was attached. 

Coming at critical times, as they usually 
do, such occurrences as the above have a 
tendency to put the fuse in ill repute, for 
the blame is generally shifted to the fuse. 
As a matter of fact, the blowing of the fuse 
is not the fault of the fuse, but is the result 
of overloading a circuit through thought- 
lessness, as was the case when Mary at- 
tempted to start the washing machine 
with the loaded wringer connected to the 
motor; or because a defective appliance 
has been connected to the line or too many 
devices have been put on the same circuit. 
Actually the fuse should be commended 
for its prompt and effective action. If in 
this case the fuse had not blown, the 
motor in all probability would have been 
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because 
the load was too great for the motor, it 
in the 
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Fuse panels without exposed wiring, or the ‘‘safety”’ 
type with switches to cut off current, are suitable 
for home use. Fuse ratings are stamped on the plugs 


seriously damaged, with a consequent 
repair bill, not to speak of the inconve- 
nience and expense caused by the inter- 
ruption of the laundry work 

The fuse might be termed ihe safety 
valve of the electric circuit. Its function 
is to open the circuit when an excess cur- 
rent above a certain predetermined safe 
value passes through it. The need for the 
fuse can be understood when you anpre- 
ciate that any conductor of electricity 
offers a certain amount of resistance to the 
flow of current through it, and in over- 
coming this resistance some of the electri- 
cal energy is converted into heat. [very 
ampere (this being the unit of rate of flow 
of electricity) in a given wire or conductor, 
produces a definite amount of heat, de- 
pendent upon the resistance of the wire 
and the length of time the current flows. 
An increase in the amperes causes a corre- 
sponding increase in heat. In fact, the 
heat increases as the square of the current; 


ABC 
Clectricit) 
for the 


Alder, E, £, 


F moe Ss for 
Protection 


for example: doubling the current 
gives four times the heat. It js 
obvious that if the current in a wir 
or conductor were increased indef- 
nitely, a point would eventually be 
reached where the radiation of heat 
would be so much less than the heat 


input that the wire would get very § 
hot and might even reach the melting | 


point. Electrical conductors, as we 
have noted in one of the previous AB 
C articles, are covered with insulating 
materials to prevent their coming in 
contact with adjacent conducto’s 
The rate at which an insulated con 
ductor will radiate heat depends on 
the nature and area of its surface and 
other external conditions. This 
means that there is a fairly definite 
limit to the current any given wire 
will carry without becoming so hot 
as to injure the insulation on it or 
set fire to the surroundings. This 
current is known as the carrying 
capacity of the wire. Now. if a fuses 
inserted in acircuit, and it is designed 
to operate or “blow” at a value not 
exceeding the carrying capacity o 
the conductors, naturally, the wiring 
will be protected against damage 
caused by electrical overloads. 
A fuse is made of a metal that has a 
rclatively low melting point. It is inserted 
in the circuit in such a way that all the 
current passes through it, and if the cur- 
rent is excessive, the fuse melts or “fuses,” 
thus opening the circuit and interrupting 
the flow of current. In the majority of 
household installations, the fuses are of 3 
type known as “plug’’ fuses. This type, 
in a very commonly used form, consists 
of a hollow porcelain body with a threaded 
outer shell of brass and a brass center 
contact, the whole having about the same 
dimensions and the same general appear 
ance as the screw portion of the familiar 
separable plug that is used on connecting 
cords of practically all appliances. The 
operative part of the fuse consists of 4 
soft metal alloy wire or ribbon, one end 
of which is soldered to the threaded shel 
and the other end to the center contact. 
A metal rim holding a mica disc one 
the top of the plug, (Continued on page 247) 
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The 
Daily 
Dishes 


NOTE: Upon receipt of a stamped en- 
gelope, the Institute will send you a list of 
the dishwashers which have been approved 


HE daily dishes, like our poor 

relations, are always with us. 

In some homes dishwashing may 

be minimized to a once-a-day 
task, but even that may be made perfect 
drudgery or really agreeable, depending 
entirely upon the equipment available 
and the methods used. 

The first requisite is a sink installed 
ata convenient height. In spite of their 
beauty, the white: porce- 
lain or enameled iron 
sinks lose all their effici- 
ency when they are set 
too low for the worker. 
At Goop HousEKEEPTNG 
Institute we have had 
sinks installed at various 
heights and used by a 
great many workers. 
From this experience we 
have concluded that a 
sink set at a height of 
thirty-five inches from 
the inside working surface 
to the floor is a very com- 
fortable working height 
for the average woman 
ranging from five feet two 
inches to five feet six 
inches. For a person 
shorter than five feet two 
inches, thirty-four or even 
thirty-three inches is a better height. 

Our next bit of advice is to install a sink 
cabinet. This may be located directly 
above the sink, as we have illustrated, or 
to one side of it if windows interfere. At 
any rate, have it close enough so that the 
necessary cleansers and brushes will be 
within convenient reach. 

Regardless of whether you use the ma- 
chine method of washing or hand method, 
the following supplies and equipment 
should be in every well-equipped sink 
cabinet. The first is soap in cake, flake, 
powder, or jelly form. Just a word about 
soap—in cake form it undoubtedly lasts 
longest, because of the fact that there is 
less chance of its being wasted. However, 
in flake, powder, and jelly form soap is 
much more convenient to use. A mild, 
White soap is least harmful to the hands. 
In addition to soap there should be fine 
steel wool and a friction cleanser for clean- 
ing cooking utensils; a woven-wire cleaning 
cloth, also for cooking utensils; a soap 
shaker; a dish mop especially for washing 
dishes by hand; a percolator brush; a vege- 
table brush; and finally a bottle of hand 
lotion and a finger-nail brush. Although 
the bathroom might seem the logical place 


Note the convenience of a cabinet for holding the dishwashing supplies 


for the last two items, the person working 
in the kitchen will find that her hands will 
remain in much better condition if a second 
set is kept in the sink cabinet. The large 
equipment, of course kept elsewhere, should 
include a dishpan, a dish-draining rack, a 
sink-strainer, and linen; 7. e. dish-cloths, 
dish towels, and hand towels. 

As for the actual method, we want to 
reiterate a few fundamental principles 
which to the experienced housekeeper will 
be mere repetition, but to the beginner 
should prove of interest. Temperature is 
an important consideration in dishwashing. 
Heat will harden albuminous material like 
egg and will make it very difficult to re- 
move from a dish. Therefore, when stack- 
ing the dishes, always fill with cold water 
those which have had material of this 
nature on them. Starchy foods, such as 
batters, doughs, cereals, etc., become 
gluey when hot water is poured on them. 
Soak them, too, in cold water. 

The temperature for the wash water 
should be moderately hot, about 120° F. 
The water for rinsing should be as hot as 
you can obtain. The hotter the rinse water, 
the quicker the dishes will dry. The secret 
of agreeable dishwashing is to have 
















Faucet attachments are help- 
ful in keeping the hands of 
the worker out of water 


plenty of clean, rich 
suds and to change 
the water frequently. 
Clear hot water for 
rinsing has always 
been the accepted 
method. We have 
found, however, that 
dishes rinsed in clean, 
sudsy water will have 
a much better gloss 
than those rinsed in 
clear water,and if the 
soap is mild and thor- 
oughly dissolved, 
there will be abso- 
lutely no danger of a 
soapy flavor on the dishes. 

A dish mop will help considerably in 
keeping one’s hands out of the water. If 
the dishes to be washed are few in number, 
a quick method is to hold them under the 
faucet and use a dish mop, dipping it in a 
bowl of rich suds to swab them with. 

An appliance which helps in keeping the 
worker’s hands out of water is the faucet 
dishwasher. This is usually a small outfit 
consisting primarily of a spraying nozzle, 
a soap container, and a hose attached to 
the faucet. The dishes are placed in a 
draining basket and are sprayed first with 
sudsy water and then with clear water, if 
desired. Unfortunately, these dishwashers, 
like all other dishwashers we have used, 
will not wash pots and pans one hundred 
percent clean. Where food has actually 
cooked ov a utensil, it needs some sort of 
abrasive to remove it. Some dishwashers 
are provided with a fiber brush for this 
purpose, and it is a help. 

The large dishwasher is practical for a 
family of four or more. However, it should 
be permanently installed, to be a real 
help. If carrying or lifting water is neces- 
sary, the efficiency of the machine is de- 
cidedly reduced. 





We Told You So. 


And now DR. WILEY 


confirms what we satd in his comment on 


The Maternity Act in A riten 


P TO the present time infant mor- 
tality in the cities has been greater 
than in the country districts. This 
has been attributed to several 

causes. One is that the country child gets 
more and fresher milk than the city child. 
Second, the child of the farmer is more out 
of doors and has a less artificial environ- 
ment in general than the child in the city. 

The important thing to know is that the 
latest statistics, as summarized in the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Children’s 
Bureau for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
show that the city baby now has a better 
expectation of life than the country baby. 

For the first time since statistics have 
been collected, the urban infant mortality 
was below that of the rural districts. This 
fact is attributed to more concentrated 
efforts for infant welfare in urban locali- 
ties than can possibly be exercised in in- 
dividual. cases throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. We should not lose sight of the 
fact that the milk which the child gets in 
the country is, as a rule, fresh and not 
pasteurized, while the milk which the child 
gets in the city is, as a rule, old and pasteur- 
ized. The claim on which the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk is based is that it prevents 
tuberculosis and contagious diseases among 
infants. Assuming that this is true, then 
the country child must necessarily be 
more exposed to infection from the use of 
milk than the city child. 

It is not, of course, wise to generalize on 
the results of a single census. The report 
for the next year may show that the city 
child has lost his advantage. It is, how- 


ever, of sufficient importance again to call 
the attention of the mothers of this coun- 
try to the fact that the work in infant wel- 
fare is proving its entire value by the 
diminution of infant mortality. 

From the same source we learn that in- 
fant mortality in the United States for 
the year ended June 30, 1923, was 76 
per thousand, which is a reduction in six 
years of 24 per cent. Particularly the toll 
from summer complaint and other in- 
testinal diseases of children has been de- 
creased to a much greater extent than 
24 per cent. In fact, by almost exactly 
33 per cent. 

There was also a considerable degree of 
reduction of mortality from pneumonia 
and other respiratory diseases, namely 
about one-fifth. The smallest reduction, 
as naturally would be expected, is in the 
case of infants born with some hereditary 
defect. These are the infants that die 
usually by the end of the first month of 
their lives. The success of this work should 
be to encourage the mothers of this 
country to go on with their demands for 
better living conditions for children, and 
especially better conditions for the ex- 
pectant mother. These are the factors 
which, it is hoped, will be secured by the 
proper enforcement of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act in which Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING was so deeply interested. 

To show the favorable condition at the 
present time, attention need only be drawn 
to the fact that in Hawaii, during the same 
period of time covered by the report above 
mentioned, the infant death-rate was 


120 per thousand, and in Porto Rico 
153 per thousand, and in the Philippines 
358 per thousand. In all these depen- 
dencies of the United States strenuous ef. 
forts are making to lower these terrible 
death-rates. 

Our country, however, is not so fortu- 
nate as some others, particularly New Zea- 
land, where the infant death-rate is only 4, 
per thousand. One striking act which shows 
the importance of proper envirogment for 
a young child is that infant mortality has 
a striking connection with the small in- 
come of the father. The lower the father’s 
earnings, the higher the rate of infant mor- 
tality. For instance, in the case of fathers 
whose income was less than $450 a year, the 
infant mortality was three times as great as 
that which prevailed in families where the 
fathers earned $1250 a year and over. 

Presumably this low rate of infant 
mortality is due to the lack of care in the 
environment of the child as, for instance, in 
food, clothing, and lack of supervision on 
the part of the other members of the 
families. The employment of mothers in 
wage-earning capacities has a like depres- 
sing effect upon the vitality of their in- 
fants, even to a greater extent than the 
low earnings of their fathers. Hence, laws 
for the regulation of child labor should in- 
clude some provision which will enable 
mothers to stay at home and nourish their 
own children. 

The above is a brief outline of some of 
the great problems which it is hoped may be 
solved by continued wise administration 
of the Maternity and Infancy Act. 


Increasing Interest in the Prevention of Disease 


INCE Goop HovusEKEEPING began 
its propaganda for the prevention of 
disease, there has been a growing 
interest in this matter all over the 

country. We do not claim that this 
interest has been due solely to Goop 
HOvusEKEEPING’S activities. It is a matter 
of gratification, nevertheless, that such a 
wonderful growth of interest in this matter 
has been manifested in the past few years. 
No one will deny that every effort through 
a popular magazine in favor of a good cause 
bears rich fruit. The women who read our 
propaganda for good hez Ith doubtless have 
lent their influence to all the organized 
official efforts along the same direction. 
One of the most important developments 
along this direction has been the County 
Health Units which are now established in 
large numbers in practically all the states 
of the union. Heretofore, efforts of public 
health protection have been chiefly ex- 
pended in cities. The rural communities, 
being unorganized and scattered in widely 
separated localities, have been considered 
as unprofitable fields of development of 
health protection. That this is not a wise 


opinion is evidenced by the rapid growth of 
rural sanitation. 

We are all familiar with the activities of 
the health officials of the various cities. 
The states almost unanimously at the 
present time have health organizations for 
the general care of the population. Some 
method of reaching the people is necessary 
in order that efforts to preserve health may 
become effective. These efforts have lately 
concentrated in the development of the 
County System of Sanitation. 

The chief obstacle to be overcome is the 
expense of a service of this kind. Doctors, 
trained nurses, and students of public 
health can not be expected to give their 
services gratis. It was found that if a 
physician for the county was occupied only 
a part of the time and gave the rest of his 
time to private practise, one or the other 
of these functions would gradually become 
neglected. Usually it was the public 
service. 

The county unit of sanitation has not 
come into its full activity except in those 
cases where full time is required of all 
officials connected with it. The problem 


of raising funds for this purpose has been 
divided in such a way that usually the state 
pays a part of the expenses from its appro- 
priation for the general public health, the 
officials of the county appropriate a certain 
amount to be used by the county for the 
same purpose, and the citizens have the 
opportunity to complete the necessary 
fund. Gradually the call upon citizens for 
voluntary contributions has grown less 
exigent as the amounts appropriated by the 
states and county become larger. 

A complete Health Unit System has 4 
physician or a graduate of a public health 
school in charge, together with one or more 
trained nurses and a clerical force more of 
less acquainted with the technique of 
sanitation. At least three persons are 
necessary for a complete unit, and fot 
large counties the number of nurses should 
be increased in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Coordination of activities is almost 
as important as their development. For- 
tunately, in this country we have estab- 
lished a very successful scheme of ©0- 
ordination. At (Continued on page 172) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 
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Chive begins the dramatic story of his love- 
affair with Mrs. Sabine, and Vivian learns 
at last the truth she should have hnown— 


A frer 
the 


Verdict 


; By 
Robert W. Hichens 
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W. Smithson Broadhead 














IVIAN went back to the Villa du up inher hand. She could 
Soleil feeling dull, almost dazed. never get accustomed to 
The change fell upon her like a_ that name in her life. It 
blow. Since the telegram came she seemed always to stand 
had been driven on by excitement. There fora life quite apart from 
had been things to do connected with any life natural to her, 
Clive’s departure; there had been things for a subterranean life, 
to feel in common with him. The leisure for a life of the depths. 
to think had seemed to be wanting. But And she hated that name 
now she had it- and in abundant mea- most when Clive signed 
sure. For the first time in her life she faced it for her. ; (Ys smutason 
apethaps long period of solitude. She had Four more days went BROADHEA D- 
















given way to the will of Clive ina big thing, by. Then a letter came. 7 

ina thing, at least, which had seemed big It was short, but  in- 

toher. Now she had to pay the price. tensely alive. She felt Vivian looked at the key in her hand and 
The dying, or perhaps dead woman, Clive in it, Clive full of at the locked drawer. A great temptation 

whom she loved but had never understood, longing and a veritable assailed her. But she did not yield to it 






was often in her mind. She would face heat of love. He told her 
death—Vivian was sure of it—with the in- that his mother was con- p 
domitable spirit she had manifested so scious, clear in mind, fully able to under- take care of it, and told her what lock it 
strangely, so poignantly, ever since Vivian stand all that was going on round her, but belonged to. The letter would lie safely 
had known her. Death is a lonely thing. unable to speak plainly and quite helpless. in that drawer, and now, because it seemed 
But loneliness could have no new terrors He closed the letter with words that to her full of Clive, she had taken the sea 
lorher. Vivian thought of her as the most wrapped her in his arms. room as her own. She turned the key in 
lonely human being she had ever encoun- She read the letter in the sea room. the lock and pulled out the drawer. She 
tered. She had wrapped herself in lone- When she had finished it, she felt an in- saw within it a number of sheets of paper 
liness as in a garment. She had deliber-  clination to lock it away. It was a letter fastened together with a clip. The top 
ately chosen it as her only companion. which she would always keep. Women do sheet was covered with Clive’s hand- 
On the fourth day after Clive’s departure not destroy such letters. Clive’s writing- writing. No doubt, all the other sheets 
a telegram came: — table was beside her; she remembered the were written over, too, but she could not 
_ Arrived. Mother still alive. Impos-_ key he had given her, the key of its drawer. see whether that was so or not. Without 
sible to know when the end will be. Love It chanced that she had the key with her, intention she looked at the top sheet and 
from her and me.—CLAuDE.” and she took it out and put it into the lock saw the word “Sabine.” Immediately 
hen Vivian read the name at the end, quickly, witMout much thought. Clive she shut up the drawer and locked it. She 
she shivered and crushed the bit of paper had given her the key, and asked her to could not put her letter in there. 


























Those were the pages Clive 
had written on the night the 
rain had come, or at any rate 
some of those pages he had 
written on that night. He might 
have added to them on the two 
succeeding days, when he had 
been alone in the sea rcom, or 
perhaps in his bedroom in the 
deep of the night. 

She looked at the key in her 

hand, and at the locked drawer. 
A great temptation assailed her. 
But she did not yield to it. She 
put the key away and went out 
of the room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

She walked up and down on 
the terrace in the damp heat 
under the gray sky, wondering 
whether she would ever read 
those pages, whether she would 
ever know what Clive had said 
she should know. 

Perhaps he had changed his 
mind, had resolved to keep her 
in ignorance, although he had 
said with such desperation, 

“It’s no use—it can’t go on.” 

Nevertheless, he had given 
her the key of the drawer in 
which those pages were lying. 

Presently she went up to the 
house and locked Clive’s letter 
away in her dressing-case. And 
from that day she gave up going 
to the lonely room on the bot- 
tom terrace. The thought of 
what was there kept her away. 

It even seemed to her that Mrs. 
Sabine was there. In her com- 
plete solitude the feeling grew 
in her that the dead woman 
still had the power to trouble 
her life and would not resign 
that power unused. 
She began to sleep badly. 
She Jay awake for hours in the 
night listening for the return of 
the rain, which seemed lurking 
about the house and hanging over the sul- 
len gray sea, ready to fall if some word were 
given. And in the night she felt terribly 
alone and often apprehensive. 

She was beginning to wonder very much 
why she heard nothing more from Clive 
when one afternoon late Bakir came to her 
with a telegram. She opened it and read: 

“Mother died last night. Am longing 
terribly for you. Lonely here. Love.— 
CLAUDE.” 

Although she had been expecting this 
news, the knowledge of Mrs. Baratrie’s 
passing shocked her. She felt startled and 
for an instant physically weak. 

“Wait a moment, Bakir,” she said to the 
Kabyle. “I must just—” 

She got up slowly, went to the writing- 
table, and sat down. She must send an 
answer. She found a telegram form and, 
after a moment of hesitation, wrote: 

“Wish I were with you to help you. Am 
lonely too. Love.—VIVIAN.” 

How dull, how cold and inexpressive, 
the words looked! But she did not find 
other words. And she gave the sheet of 
thin paper to Bakir. He went away. She 
remained sitting where she was, intending 
to write to Clive. 

So Mum was gone! Those repelling, in- 
telligent eyes were closed. That active 
and secretive brain functioned no longer. 

80 


“I begged her—as I had done once before. I entreated her. 


I thought—I dared to 


felt that I could care for her in spite of all—as a friend. Her hand closed softly o 


Mum was gone with her secret to the great 
secret. And what had been the truth of 
her, the truth of that indomitable nature? 
Behind the often satirical mask what ten- 
derness, what passions, what renunciations 
had been hidden? And at the last, alone 
with her son, had she been able, and if so 
had she chosen, to give herself, her true 
self, in a final word, or look, or touch? 
Vivian wondered. That mother had loved 
her sen with impetuos:ty, with a strength 
of hidden passion. Vivian felt sure of that. 
Of the rest she was not sure. She could 
even imagine Mrs. Baratrie going down to 
death still wrapped in a strange and fiery 
reserve. Unless weakness of the body had 
betrayed her into yielding the citadel! 

“Claude!” 

The name on the telegram hurt Vivian. 
Even in such a moment of grief and longing 
he had not forgotten their subterfuge. 
She wondered that he had been able to put 
that name at the end of such a message. 

But she could write to Clive Baratrie, 
and she bent over the table and wrote. 

That evening there was a glorious red 
sunset, and on the following morning the 
lowering gray weather gave place to a 
wonder of luminous blue. There was a 
light, warm breeze from the sea, and once 
more the garden was full of voices. Vivian 
had a feeling of renewal. Death had 


spoken his word and fallen into silent. 
The word now was with life. 
Soon another strange letter came from 


Clive. It had been written immediate 
after the death of his mother and, thougi 
not emotional in its wording, seemed t0 
Vivian full of something suppressed. She 
had the definite impression that whet 
Clive had written it, he had been tremer- 
dously moved, had been shaken, torn, bit 
by a great effort had succeeded in express 
ing himself with clearness, restraint, evé 
with apparent calm. And she was suf 
that it was just because Clive had beet 
so torn that he had written with so mud 
reticence. Even personal tenderness 10 
her was not openly shown. For som 
reason he had striven hard to damp dow 
his fires. She felt their blaze, nevertheles 

In the letter he told her of his mothers 
death. She had had a second slight strokt 
from which she had recovered sufficiently 
know people and even to make herself u 
derstood. Then, suddenly, she had failed 
“gone out” was his expression for it—h# 
shocked hin by the abruptness of her goulg 

Clive did not know yet when he would 
be able to leave England. There wet 
things which had to be done. The hous 
at Knightsbridge had te be dismantled and 
if possible, got rid of. He would come 
soon as he could. 
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I caught hold of her hand. At that moment I 


mine. And I knew at once, by the feel of it, that she didn’t mean to let me go” 


The letter was strange in its almost 
prosaic coldness, but not only in that. At 
the end was this passage: 

“You remember my leaving the key of 
the writing-table drawer in the sea room 
with you. I may possibly telegraph to you 
about that later on. I am not sure yet 
what I am going to do about it. I feel con- 
fused by this change to London and by 
all that has happened. Perhaps I can’t 
think clearly or judge what is best. Do 
you think dying people have clearer per- 
ceptions than we have, or do you think 
their minds are invariably clouded by the 
approach of death and make terrible mis- 
takes?” 

Vivian read these sentences again and 
again. She studied them and drew from 
them a curious conviction which made her 
eel uneasy. Just before dying—Clive had 
Written—Mrs. Baratrie had been able to 
make herself understood. That meant 
that she must have been able to utter 
words, or to trace words on paper, unless 
she had conveyed her meaning merely by 
signs. But Vivian did not believe that 

lve would have so expressed himself 
about mete gestures and signs. She had 
surely spoken or written. And what had 
she spoken or written about? Clive was 
“sitating now, even in the midst of his 
érief and the work entailed upon him by 


his mother’s death, whether to tell her to 
go to the locked drawer and read the pages 
contained in it, or whether to leave things 
as they were. 

His prolonged indecision, surely of a 
torturing nature, which had been born in 
Africa and continued in England, began 
to torment Vivian. She put his letter 
away. She knew it almost by heart. Late 
that same day, when the light was begin- 
ning to fail, she answered it. 

She wrote first about his mother, with 
ardor and tenderness, about her longing 
for his return and her great loneliness 
without him. Then she turned to his 
questions. 

“You ask me whether I think dying peo- 
ple have clearer perceptions than we have, 
or whether I think that their minds are in- 
variably clouded by the approach of death 
and make terrible mistakes. I know enough 
about death-beds to be sure that people 
often have vision which is denied to us. I 
think they often know. If, as I can not help 
thinking from your letter, dear Mum asked 
you to do something just before she died, 
and you are hesitating whether to do it or 
not, I say to you—do it. About the key 
you left with me, of course, if you telegraph 
any directions, I shall carry them out at 
once.” 4 

She put her letter into an envelope, ready 


to post early on the morrow, 
and went out into the garden. 
Day dies swiftly in Africa. 
Her letter had not been a very 
long one, yet already the dark- 
ness had come. She walked 
into Little Africa. A strong 
apprehension was with her, but 
tonight she had a desire to rush 
upon the spear which she felt 
was mysteriously pointed to- 
ward her. Some danger was 
certainly threatening her, some 
danger directed against the 
spirit. She felt that she was 
approaching some great test 
of endurance. There was some- 
thing vital hidden from her, 
something that Clive had in- 
tended telling her, had nearly 
told her, was terribly afraid to 
tell her, yet in certain mo- 
ments—it seemed of agony— 
wished her to know. And this 
something his mother had 
surely known before she died, 
and it was about this that, close 
to death, she had given counsel 
to her son. 
Deep in her life, deeper now 
than ever before, Vivian felt 
Mrs. Sabine. The dead woman 
did not come back to haunt this 
lonely African garden. Vivian 
had had strange fancies about 
that, about silent feet treading 
over the sand of Little Africa, 
about an unseen figure waiting 
in the darkness under the palm 
trees, and stealing away into 
the night when those whom she 
had marked down as her vic- 
tims drew near. But these had 
been only fancies, and she had 
succeeded in dismissing them. 
This persecution must not 
goon. An end must be put to 
this poisoning of the sources. 
Otherwise even the shattering 
of love might become possible. 
That night the spirit of the keen, fearless, 
and very English Vivian, the girl who had 
the tournament temperament, suddenly 
revived, reasserted itself in Africa. And 
that spirit fiercely rejected the tyranny of 
the dead woman, felt ashamed of what had 
surely been a long bending beneath an 
intolerable yoke. 

And under the palms of Little Africa, as 
the young crescent moon, slim and silvery, 
and with a shadow in its arms, was rising 
in a sky that held a mysterious suggestion 
of vaporous light in its darkness, Vivian 
resolved to be her real self, to lift up her 
head and to act firmly. In Little Africa 
that night she came to a definite resolve. 
And early the next morning she sent this 
telegram to London: 

“Have received your letter. 
me use the key. All my love. 


Please let 
-VIVIAN.” 


XIII 


VIVIAN paid a reply to her telegram. 
Toward the evening of the day on 
which she sent it, a Monday, she began to 


be restless. She did not know how long a 
telegram would take to reach London, but 
she supposed it might be possible to have a 
reply that night. None came. By dinner- 
time she had given up hope of hearing from 
Clive before the next day. 
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Tuesday passed, aid no telegram came; 
Wedne-day and Thursday went by without 
any communication from Clive. Her won- 
derment grew and developed into acute 
anxiety. On Friday morning she tele- 
phoned for a carriage, drove into Sidi 
Bara, went to the telegraph office, and 
made inquiries. Could there by some ill 
chance have been a mistake about her 
telegram? Was there any possibility that 
i had not been sent? She was assured 
iha there was no such possibility. Her 
iclegram had certainly gone on Monday 
morning. 

After a few minutes of doubt she resolved 
to repeat her telegram, or rather to send 
again the gist of it, amplified. And she 
wrote with a failing pen and faint ink on 
the frail bit of paper provided: 

“Telegraphed to you last Monday. No 
answer. Received your letter. Please 
let me use the key and read what is in, the 
drawer. All my love.—Vivian.” 

She gave this message in and went out 
of the office. 

As she was driving home along the edge 
of the sea, white here and there with foam 
crests that day, and brilliantly blue, with 
great patches of emerald green near the 
land, she was beset by what she believed 
to be, felt convinced must be, an extraordi- 
nary hallucination. Like most English 
people she was a great lover of the sea, 
and, as she was driving along toward the 
empty home, she gazed at it, feeling its 
power, its romance, its seducing mystery. 
She was fascinated by its beauty along the 
African coast-line. But presently she 
looked out to sea, sending her eyes to the 
horizon line, beyond which lay the shores 
of France, searching imagina- 
tively for another land where one 


After the Verdict 


arrived. She tore it open and read: 

“Open the drawer and read the manu- 
script there. God bless you. Deepest and 
enduring love.—CLIVE.” 

Clive! He had signed the telegram with 
his real name. Claude Ormeley had 
dropped into the abyss. That signature 
must mean surely that Clive had done 
with him, and that meant he had done 
with subterfuge. She felt in the first 
moment after reading the telegram a 
great sense of relief. 

“God bless you. Deepest and enduring 
love.” 

She put her lips to the paper. At that 
moment she wanted Clive with an inten- 
sity, mingled of love and agony, which 
seemed to tear her entrails. He was in 
England. She knew that now. And, 
knowing it, she knew that for more than 
twenty-four hours something in her had 
been giving the lie to her reason, had been 
insisting that he was at sea. 

Well—she knew now. They were very 
far away from each other. Nevertheless, 
she felt that his love was stretching out 
to her ac-oss the vast distance. And that 
was the only thing that mattered. 

Dinner was as usual at half-past eight. 
She spent the time till then walking about 
the garden. She mounted up the hill to 
the highest terrace and looked out over 
the sea to the chain of beautiful mountains 
beyond the city and the harbor. When 
Bakir sounded the bell she went down and 
made her way to the house. 

Toward the end of dinner she said to 
him: 

“Bakir, will you please light the lamps 
in the sea room. I may go there presently.” 





whom she loved was_ hidden. 
And just then she was pierced 
by a conviction which her brain 
told her was a lie, the conviction, 
“Clive is at sea.” It startled her, 
shook her. 

What sent it to her? She could 
not tell. Was it a message from 
him, or a voice speaking out of 
the sea, a nature-voice which 
had to give her knowledge that 
meant very much to her? She 
wondered. She felt stricken 
with awe. It seemed that she 
knew what it was impossible for 
her to know. 

But it was a lie. It must bea 
lie. She knew that when Clive 
left England he would let her 
know of his departure. Clive 
could not be at sea. Neverthe- 
less she went on feeling that he 
was. 

“Clive is at sea!” 

Some silent voice of an in- 
former continued to repeat that 
to her. 

When she was alone in the 
villa the voice persisted. She 
could not get rid of it, make her- 
self deaf to its statement. But 
she could reason, and she opposed 
to it the voice of her reason, which said: 
“It is impossible. Clive is in England.” 
And on the following day, Saturday, some- 
thing occurred which made her know that 
her reason was right, and that she had been 
the victim of a preposterous fancy. 

At evening on that day—just 
fore seven o’clock—a telegram at 
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O SPRING! 


By Anna Blake Mezquida 


O Spring, with the glad, sweet eyes of Youth, 


Make me with youthful vision see! 
Touch my lids with the oil of Truth; 

I would look out unafraid and free. 
Show me the rainbow through the rain; 
Teach me that bare trees bud again. 


O Spring, with the eager, lithesome feet, 
Dance on beside me as I go! 

I would walk bravely, sure and fleet, 
Minding not the dead leaves and snow. 

Teach me that they who fall may rise; 

Show me new trails under laughing skies. 


Singing the song that the stars have sung, 
Light in my breast your ardent fire! 
Keep my spirit forever young, 
Flaming with Life and Life’s high desire. 
When sear age comes—O eternal Spring, 
Keep me fresh with vour burgeoning! 


“Bien, madame.” 

He came back in a few minutes. 
turned on the lights, madame.”’ 

“Thank you. You can take away. I’ve 
finished.” 

She got up and went out into the open 
space at the edge of Little Africa. She 
stayed there for a few minutes. Then, 


“T have 


walking slowly, she made her way down 
the garden to the sea terrace. 

There was a little wind that night. The 
pine trees had found their voices. She 
stood by the low wall, looking over the 
sea, and listening to its murmur and to the 
voices of the trees. And, strangely, cop. 
sidering what she knew, she was again 
beset by the conviction that Clive was at 
sea voyaging toward Africa. It was like 
an hallucination of the mind which per. 
sisted despite the fact that she knew it for 
an hallucination. She could not release 
herself from it. 

In the distance, at the far end of the long 
terrace, she saw the lighted room. Baki 
had left the door standing wide open. She 
stood and looked at the light for a long 
time. It both drew: her and repelled her, 
There was a struggle within her, and it 
seemed to be a spiritual struggle. Brt 
suddenly it came to an end. She did not 
know why. She made up her mind. Cnce 
more her will prevailed. Perhaps she had 
been obscurely conscious of fear, and re- 
solved that she must have done with fear 
and live up to the tournament tempera- 
ment. She walked quickly down the ter- 
race and went’into the sea room. Once 
inside she shut the door behind her. Then, 
without hesitation, she took out the key, 
fitted it into the lock of the writing-table 
drawer, pulled the drawer toward her, and 
lifted out the manuscript that lay there. 
She shut the drawer, drew forward a chair, 
and sat down with the standing lamp 
behind her. 

She was just going to read the first word 
of the manuscript when she fancied she 
heard a sound on the terrace, close to the 
shut door, a sound as if a faint 
footstep had stirred the tiny 
stones which were scattered along 
the path. She sprang up from 
the chair and stood listening. 
Now she had the feeling of being 
watched. But that was impos- 
sible, for the door of the room was 
fast shut. Perhaps Bakir had 
followed her to the terrace. She 
went to the door, opened it, and 
at the same time said rather 
loudly: 

“Bakir! Are you there?” 

She looked out into the nizht, 
which was not very dark, for 
there was a little diffused, but 
not strong, light from the moon. 
No voice answered. No one was 
there. 

So it had not been Bakir’s foot 
which she had heard. But she 
had known that—had she not?— 
before she opened the door. No 
man’s footfall made a sound just 
like that. It had been stupid of 
her to call Bakir’s name. It had 
been an effort of pretense, really 
an attempt to trick herse!f. Ske 
felt as if the night had suddenly 
become very cold. And it would 
be very dark when the moon 
went. She would, perhaps, have 
to go back to the house all 
alone in the dark if she read all that 
Clive had written in the lonely room by 
the sea. 

Should she— 

A heat of anger came to her. She shut 
the door bruskly, sat down again by the 
table under the lamp, and began to read 
the manuscript. (Continued on page 176) 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER > 


We blend our soups with glee. 
We have the French “‘espree,” 
The delicate touch 
That means so much—= 
Taste Campbell’s cookery! 


—but taste Vegetable Soup as 
our French chefs make it! 


No doubt really good vegetable soup is one of 
your favorites— it is so substantial and 
nourishing. 

And you know how likely cooks are to vary 
the ingredients, so that you are never quite 
sure of having the delicious blend you like so 
much. 

But taste Vegetable Soup as French chefs— 
Campbell’s chefs—make it! You will say that 
you never tasted before a vegetable soup that 
was so delightfully blended—so hearty and yet 
so tempting to the refined taste. And it is 
always the same! 

People serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
much oftener than simply as a first course. 
There’s a whole luncheon or supper in it! 


21 kinds 
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Yas CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY oe 


CAMDEN, N. J, U-S:A+ 


Soup for health— 
every day! 
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at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, 
Fireside Industries, has openinis for new 
members. Fascinating spare-time, or full- 
time work in your own home. Earn $5 or 
more per day. Outfit free. Earnings guaran- 
teed. Previous experience not necessary. 


Here is a simple, fascinating, pleasur- 
able way to earn money, in your spare 
time, in your own home. It is so won- 
derful that mem- 
bers say it seems 
too good to be true. 

But hundreds al- 

ready know it is } 

true, and more are 

joining every day. 

Just think of being 

in business for 

yourself, using just 

a corner of one 

room, or opening 

a tiny little store 

of your own! YES, 

YOU CAN DO IT, 

if you really care 

to earn extra Gabriel André Petit 
money! Let Fire- Art Director 
side Industries show you how. 


Spare Time or Full Time 


Wherever you go, people are just wild about hand- 
decorated candlesticks, gate-leg tables, brackets, 
toys, bookracks, hand-colored greeting cards, etched 
copper, lamp shades, batik and other beautiful art 
novelties. Fireside Industries teaches you exactly 
how te DO the work and SELL your work. You can 
spend an hour a day or eight hours a day. The 
profits are handsome indeed. A pair of candlesticks 
can be painted in an hour and should make a profit 
of $2 for you! Think of it! No previous experience 
whatever is necessary as everything is made so 
clear a child can follow the instructions. A com- 
plete outfit is furnished to every member. 


Your Earnings Guaranteed 


If you do not really make money through your 
membership in Fireside Industries the instruction 
will not cost you one cent, Earnings are positively 
guaranteed, Every step is shown to you, your in- 
struction is so carefully given that if you do your 
part you cannot help but make money, Hundreds 
are already doing it. You have nothing to lose, 
everything to gain. Investigate, 


FREE! New Book 


No matter what your situation, you can make 
money at home in this pleasant, easy way, At 
Jeast find out for yourself! Write letter or mail 
coupon for the new Fireside Industries book which 
tells all about this national organization of home 
money-makers, what the work is, how it is suecess- 
fully taught by mail, how earnings are guaranteed, 

and why new members 
are wanted at once, See 
why no previous experi- 
ence is needed. Learn 
how you ean become inde- 
pendent, free from worry, 
have more of the good 
things of life. Enclose 2¢ 
stamp to pay part of the 
postage. Write NOW 
This golden opportunity 
may not appear again. 


\ Fireside Industries 
Dept. 243 


Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 243 
Adrian, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 
| send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industrics 
which tells how 1 may earn money at home by Deco- 
| rating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Money 
making Guarantee and the special co-operative privi- 


leges and services, I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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| which apply to all babies, whether breast or 
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A Service for Mothers-to-be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conductea by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


cA Letter on 


EAR Motuers OF THE HEALTH AND 
Happiness CLvus: 

For the last two months we have been 
studying the records of the food, growth, and 
development of the club babies. It has been 
extremely interesting to me, the more so be- 
cause it brought me closely in touch with each 
mother. As more mothers asked questions 
about constipation than about any other topic 
connected with their babies, we shall discuss 
this first. 

When the consistency of the stool is hard 
and very dry, and/when there is more than a 
twenty-four-hour interval between bowel move- 
ments, we call this true constipation. Such 
babies are far healthier than those with a ten- 
dency toward thin, watery stools. {The consti- 
pated baby is usually a fairly well baby, but he 
will have uncomfortable moments or even real 
pain. \ He may strain so hard that the mass 
is passed flecked with blood. ;If a baby is 
habitually constipated, he may have great 
difficulty in maintaining daily movements 
throughout his later life. The habit is apt 
to persist. 

It is never wise to say, “He will overcome 
it by himself.” He rarely does, although the 


| more varied diet of the older child helps. It is 


dangerous to give cathartics day after day, 
because the bowel becomes accustomed to 
them, and its natural muscle power is lessened. 
Drugs are habit forming: doses must be in- 


icreased as one grows accustomed to them, 
| Especially is it unwise to give castor oil for this, 
| Castor oil is a medicine for a sick child, remem- 
| ber, and then only when your doctor advises it, 


What, then, shall you do? Suppose we use 
the letters, “The Baby’s First Year,” as a 
text-book! I shall refer you to them for detailed 
There are certain statements 


bottle fed. 
1. | Training for a regular daily bowel move- 
ment and the formation of this habit by the 


|end of the second month stand first in impor- 
| tance. Study the first page of Letter 2 for the 


directions. You may find that it is more com- 
fortable for the baby if you use the soft tip of 
the two-ounce rubber “ear syringe” moistened 
with vaseline, rather than a soap stick, to 
insert in the rectum. There is a new infant’s 
chamber with a flaring support at the top and 
a flat base, which is a great improvement over 
the old-fashioned type. (The Vollrath Safety 
Chamber.) 

2. To develop the tone of the abdominal 


| muscles and stimulate the natural motions of 


the intestine, special exercises are usually 
needed. It is not enough for most babies just 





and address, and the date when you 
Each month you will 


| | SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
| 


in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
Always ask for “Series I. 

Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
It will be sent promptly. 


the 


” 
come. 


Constipation 


to kick their toes in the air! In Letter 5 yoy 
will find a description of what I mean. Us 
exercises numbers 1, 4, 5, and 9 twice daily 
before feeding hours. Results will come slowly 
but surely as you persevere. It is not hard to 
do, and the baby enjoys it. 

3. Boiled water between feedings is needed, 
Read the third page of Letter 7. Occasionally 
you may substitute a thin oatmeal gruel in 
place of the boiled water twice a day. Or offer 
half an ounce before each nursing. Oatmeal 
gruel is an excellent laxative. It must be 
cooked four hours and strained. 

4. The type of bowel movement is de- 
termined by the constituents of the food, 
Some foods are so completely assimilated as to 
leave but little waste. Some are laxative in 
themselves, some constipating, | 

Of the foods which in various forms are 
offered to small babies, |those which are laxative 
are oatmeal gruel, various forms of malt 
sugars and malted foods, prune juice and pulp, 
and possibly orange juice. While orange juice 
is often disappointing as a laxative, if it agrees 
with the baby, one continues to give it because 
of its high vitamin content. After the fourth 
or fifth month vegetable juices and later 
vegetable pastes are useful. \After the seventh 
month such a variety of foods may be given 
that there is no reason why, with careful 
attention to all the other points mentioned, a 
baby should ever be constipated. Study the 
diet outlined in Letter 7. 

Mineral oil is not a food, but tends to soften 
the mass in the intestine. Often physicians 
will advise small doses of this until the muscle 
tone can be established by regular exercise 
and the bowels moved without it. 

| Milk of magnesia is as gentle a cathartic 
aswe know, yet even it should not be used 
week after week, but only until the corrective 
measures become effective. An enema, o 
even a small amount of warm soapy water 
inserted into the rectum from the bulb of the 
“ear syringe,” may be demanded for ai 
emergency when there has been no movement 
for twenty-four hours or longer. Given too 
frequently, it makes the lower bowel lax. 
Gluten suppositories are slower to act than 
glycerin, but cause so much less congestion 
that I think they are always to be preferred 
for the baby. When the baby is restless and 
fretful and can not sleep, and there has been 
no bowel movement that day, try any of these 
emergency measures, but start the very next 
morning with all the suggestions I have given 
you and make it your one endeavor to ovr 
come what might otherwise develop into 4 
most serious handicap for your child. 


— 


FQUALLY important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year. 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com: 
plete, with a card-board cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovusEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City, New York. 


— 
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South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
: Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
— Syracuse ey West Jefferson St. 
, coma So. 1th St. (Fideli 2 
eres of Toledo LaSalle & Koch Co. esineediaess 
5 pe { Teta The Pelletier Store 
Year. Fenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
y Troy—35 Thi ° 
; T rd St. (2nd floor) 
name & tan Beh Shee Store 
Y lan J 
t com- whet —1319 Piece aia 
ing -—G 
ess all Wichita “Rorebeughic” 
h and d Wallamsport—John B. Irvin 
limington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
C, 119 Yount J.C. Macinnes Co. 
i y ers—22 Main St 
York. oungstown—B McManus Co. 
pe: Agencies in 425 other cities 

















The Advantages of Foot 
Comfort Recognized by a 
Woman Who Has Built a 
Successful Business by her 
Knowledge of Other Women's 


Needs 


Manat FIELD SPLINT, who is known 
to millions of women through her 
articles in the magazines, has made a life 
study of the requirements of American 
women. Her success lies in her ability 
to understand what women really need 
for their comfort and happiness, and 
what aids to homemaking they can best 
use. Some of the largest manufacturers 
in the country seek Miss Splint’s advice 
on fashion, correct usage and domestic 
science, 


Like other women noted for their 
accomplishments, Miss Splint recog- 
nizes that the flexible support, ease and 
freedom of the Cantilever Shoe con- 
tribute much toward sustaining one’s 
energy during an active day. She has 
this to say: 


“Whether a woman is bakinga pie, writing 
a magazine article or planning a charity ball, 
I believe that Cantilever Shoes will help 
her. Before I wore them, I never knew 
how splendidly alive one’s feet could feel in 
shoes with flexible arches. It is certainly 
gratifying to find helpful comfort in shoes 
that have such pleasing lines as Cantilevers.” 
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<An exceptionally comfortable 
last in black suede 


21 ie or black ee | 


In the Cantilever Shoe, your feet will feel nat- 
ural, young. The flexible arch co-ordinates 
with the foot action, giving springy support 
and assuring beneficial exercise to muscles 
es which the strength of the foot depends. 
The arch of the Cantilever Shoe is lasted with 
especial skill, making it fit the hollow of the 
foot. This distinctive feature of the Cantilever 
Shoe gives the foot extra support on the 
inner and weaker side and yet the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel. Women who have 
weak arches find the Cantilever Shoe an aid 
in strengthening the structure of the foot. 














1 TWhy Sarah Field Splint 


wears Cantilever Shoes 








Sarah Field Splint 


PHOTO BY NICHOLAS MURRAY 


Chief of the Division of Home Conser- 
vation of the United States during the 
World War. Consultantto manufacturers 
of women’s products. Head of the De- 
partments of Food and Household Man- 
agement, McCall’s Magazine. 


me 
The natural lines and pleasing toe of the Can- 
tilever Shoe add to your comfort and plea. 
sure. Your toes are uncramped. Your foot 
is free. The heel of the shoe is set to dis- 
tribute the weight of the body evenly over 
the foot, so that it carries you buoyantly and 
without strain. You can walk and work with 
more enjoyment in this helpful shoe. 








There are a variety of attractive Cantilever styles 
that will look well with your favorite costumes. 
Oxfords that give your feet trim, graceful lines; 
strap pumps in tasteful patterns; and snug, ser- 
viceable boots for stormy March days. Fine 
leathers and excellent workmanship accentuate the 
good looks of all Cantilever models. Moderate 
heels in different heights contribute to the com- 
fort and good health influence of these shoes. 


At the nearest Cantilever store, you are wel- 
come to try on apair. In every community, one 
dealer is selected to sell Cantilever Shoes (except 
in New York and Chicago, where several stores 
are located inconvenient parts of thecity). Ifyou 
do not find a nearby dealer in this partial list, 
write to Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They will send you the name 
of the Cantilever dealer nearest you, and en- 
close an informative booklet on feet and shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by prominent women 
everywhere and are officially endorsed by Lead- 
ing Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Editors and other 
authorities. 
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WRAP-AROUND 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ) 


The charm of the curved- j 
type figure is beautifully 
preserved by this Redfern 
Wrap-around, N/229. It 
is not too snug at the hips 
—a featurewhich absolute- 
ly prevents its pushing up. 


$12.50 


In plain material, C/229 
$6.00 


Send for folder of the four distinct 
types of Redfern Wrap-arounds 
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Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Bros, 3 
Co., 347 Madison Ave., NewYork; 367W.Adams @& 
Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, San Francisco ®@ 


Which is your type of figure? E 


Stout Slender 
Type ‘Type 
Figure Figure 


sherage 
ype 
Figure 
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EVERYDAY DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping 


ITasttitate 


O DOUBT you are finding every day short-cuts in housekeeping 


which help greatly in simplifying your daily tasks. 
your bit by letting us give others the benefit of such discoveries? 


Why not do 
For 


each suggestion accepted for publication, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, pays one dollar. Send 
a stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable matter 


Left-over Cereals—I pour lefi-over cereals, 
such as farina, mush, whole wheat varieties, 
etc., while still warm, into good-sized jelly or 
dried beef glasses. Then, when cold, they can 
be sliced in nice round pieces, ready to sauté 
for an appetizing luncheon dish. These slices 
look very tempting garnished with bits of jelly. 

Mrs. B. M. W., Ta. 


Clothes to Be Dyed—Frequently after 
one has dyed some clothing, she thinks of other 
things which could have been done. This may 
be overcome by having a box marked “‘to be 
dyed.” Then all that is necessary is to look 
into this box. Put in this box white stockings 
that are stained, but not worn, etc. 

Mrs. J. G. B. Mass. 


When Scrubbing the Tub—The brushes 
sold by various manufacturers to be used for 
cleaning the toilet bowl are just right for the 
bath tub as well, and save a great deal of 
stooping and kneeling and reaching when the 
tub is scrubbed. Mrs. S. K. P., Vt. 


Care of Steel Wool—I have found that 
if each time I use it, I wash my steel wool 
thoroughly and lay it in a sunny place to dry, 
it will last about three or four times as long 
as it does when left wet. If there isn’t a sunny 
place, the top of the oven will do as well. 

Mrs. C. L. R., N.Y. 


Threading a Needle With Yarn—Every 
one knows how difficult it is to thread a needle 
with yarn. I have discovered a way that I 
think will be helpful to others. Take a short 
length of sewing thread, place the two ends 
together, and pass through the eye of the 
needle. Then pass the yarn through the loop 
and pull through. Your needle is quickly and 
easily threaded. Mrs. R. E. D., Ore. 


Toy Repair—As my children’s toys get 
broken, I put them aside in a box unless they 
are beyond repair, and then on some rainy 
afternoon, when time drags so with the kiddies, 
we bring out the box of toys and a pot of glue 
and have a mending day. Of course, mother 
does the mending, but I let the children sug- 
gest how to do it. It is a good lesson in con- 
servation and ingenuity, besides helping to 
pass some otherwise dreary hours. 

Mrs. A. E. E., Cal. 


For Mother—I am anxious to tell you of a 
nice plan to help mothers. In the winter 
months there are always lunches to put up. 
Sometimes it seems a wearisome task. I know 
one mother who puts up four lunches a day 
and treats it as a joyful task now. Her two 
oldest children hold positions in the city, and 
the two younger ones are high school students. 
Every day each one of the four drops ten cents 
into a nice little can marked “mother’s pin- 
money,” which they prepared for the purpose. 
By the end of the month it will hold nearly 
ten dollars. It assures her of always having 
spending money. She can buy a book that 
she has long wanted, a vase which she covets, 
or a new blouse or hat for herself, which other- 
wise she would not feel as if she could afford. 
Her children are not losers, for what kind of 
Junch could you get anywhere for ten cents? 
Not mother’s cooking, anyway. On the other 
hand, the mother takes more interest in plan- 
ning her lunches and devising something new 
and tasty. Try it! Mrs. L. E. M., Wash 


Another Use for the Blotter—When ycy 
upset the bowl of flowers on the waxed or var. 
nished surface of your mahogany table, instexd 
of using a cloth or towel, rush to your desk and 
get a blotter. The absorbent surface will soak 
up the water, leaving neither smear nor cloudy 
mark, Mrs. W. S. K., Cal. 


Pullman Seat Receipts—Don’t throw 
away as soon as you leave the train the receipts 
the Pullman conductor gives you for your 
transportation. This gives information as to 
the train, coach, and reservation you occupied, 
so that if an article is left on a train, by send- 
ing the receipt to the railway company where 
you left the train or at its destination, you can 
have the article sent to you C. O. D. and very 
promptly. Mrs. S. N. F, Wis. 


A New Use for Adhesive Tape—If adhe- 
sive tape is put on the sharp angle at the 
foot of a bed-spring frame, accidental three- 
cornered tears in one’s sheets will be eliminated. 
Where the youngsters make their own beds, I 
found that the above idea helped considerably, 

Mrs. H. R. J., Mass. 


To Cut Baby’s Hair—When my babies 
were little, I found it very difficult to trim their 
hair, especially in front, as the clipped hair 
was sure to get in their eyes, which caused them 
to squirm so that the work was next to im- 
possible. I learned that when the hair is wet, 
after washing, it is a very easy matter to cut 
it, as then it does not fly, and it is also far easier 
to get iteven. After discovering this, I always 
accomplished the job when the babies were 
in the bathtub, interested in their floating 
toys, and they paid little attention to what 
I was doing. Mrs. L. S. S., N.J. 


Suede Shoes—There was a big spot on my 
suede shoes. I was leaving the house to keep 
an engagement, and there was no suede shoe 
powder at hand. Now, these suéde shoes were 
just the color of cinnamon, and I thought of 
my little spice box. With a little dab of the 
spice the spot disappeared and remained so 
the whole evening. I go to the spice box quite 
often now, and still wear the shoes, which 
otherwise I would have had to discard long ago. 

Miss J.C. S., N.Y. 


Protect Your Electric Appliance Cords— 
If you have different cords for your electric 
iron, percolator, toaster, waffe iron, and grill, 
screw small hooks into the under side of the 
lowest kitchen shelf, or in other pieces of wood 
of convenient height, and hang each cord 
separately. If two hooks, at least an inch 
apart, are used for the cords, they can be sup- 
ported by their terminals, the wire will not 
be bent when hung over a hook, and the cord 
will not wear out so soon. 

Mrs. V. L. W., Mass. 


A New Use for Baby’s Plate—I have 
found that a child’s plate with the overhanging 
edges, the kind that comes decorated with the 
nursery rhymes or the alphabet around it, 
just the thing to use for flour, crumbs, oF 
egg mixture, when dipping meat cutlets of 
French toast. The side wall of the plate allows 
for great freedom in getting the piece nicely 
covered without spilling the egg or losing bread- 
crumbs, as is invariably the case when a flat 
plate or saucer is used. C. A. N.Y. 
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Doctors agree that clean clothes have almost as much to 
do with Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the tem- 
perature of his bath. By “clean clothes” is meant clothes that 
not only look clean, but which are clean, through and through 
each tiny thread. This is Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


The real naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the sudsy 
water to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving the 
little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, and with that 
clean-clothes smell. 


Fels-Naptha does all laundry work just as quickly, safely 
and thoroughly. And it is so easy! 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
that gives clothes deep wholesome cleanliness. Get it at 
your grocer’s, and safeguard the health of your family. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 








NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 


boiling. 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 











i, as a mothe: 
strongly recom 
mend Fels-Naptha 
for all babies 
things. Ic gets out 
all stains so easily 
—often without 













clothes do not irri 
tate Baby's tende 
skin."—E.H 



























© 1924, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 





ps. Wipte y*s 
QDuestion-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
adtice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Diet Will Probably 
Not Help Much 


I have been troubled 
very much with varicose 
veins. I am_ forty-two 
years old. Will diet re- 
lieve this condition? My 
left foot is a network of 
blue veins. 


Mrs. P., Mass. 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- are often constipated, 
tribution an important series of | you may need not only 
my leaflet on Reducing 
Weight, but also on 
Constipation. The latter 
is so prevalent in this 
country that it can al- 
most becalled “the great 
American disease.” Our 
people are so fond of 
eating refined foods that 
they invite constipation, 
The slow-acting diges. 
tive organs and clini- 
nating organs favor the 
more complete absorp- 


pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children;’’ for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing the 
Weight,” “Increasing the Weight,”’ 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
tion.’’ These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a 
stamped, addressed envelope. All 
those interested in health should send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for the questionnaire designed for The 
League for Longer Life. With its aid, 
your exact physical condition may be 


Make This Test 


A Warm House! 
When You Arise I can not hold out any 


| hope of improving vari- 
| cose veins by means of 
a diet. The trouble in 
varicose veins is that the 
natural valves which pre- 


This Easy Inexpensive Way 


For healthy rest, sleep with win- 
dows open. But keep the rest 


of the house warm. Chamber- 
lin Inside Door Bottoms enable 





you to admit fresh air to any 
part of the house, while sealing 
all other parts against drafts. 


Try This Experiment 


Open your bedroom windows. Close the 
door, then place your hand at the crack 
between the bottom of the door and 
floor. Note the draft of cold air which 
rushes through the crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and basement as 
well. There will be a draft at each. It 
goes on all night from bedrooms, con- 
stantly from the basement, while warm 
air escapes to the unused attic. That is 
why bath and breakfast rooms are al- 
most always cold in the morning. And 
that explains why the temperature re- 
mains too far below normal until 10 or 
11 o’clock every day during the winter. 


Men don’t notice this much. They are 
away usually in a rush. But women and 
children do. They contract colds— 
suffer uselessly. 


Inside Door Bottoms 
End All This 


Send the coupon below or write us for 
an estimate on the cost of equipping 
your home with inside door bottoms. 


We gladly furnish free estimates cover- 
ing the cost of installing weather strips 
or inside door bottoms or both in your 
home. When installed they are guaran- 
teed for the life of the building. Simply 
mail the coupon. It costs nothing to 
learn how low the price of early morning 
comfort and coal saving. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
] would like an estimate covering the cost of in 
stalling (c k which) Chamberlin Inside Door 
Bottoms—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In 
my Home—Office Building—Church—Number of 
Windows—Number of Doors— 


Na meé.. 


Address 





and State... 


City 
Eng. Dept. “Y” 
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vent the flowof the blood 
downward and away 
from the heart have 
become diseased. This allows the blood to 
collect in pockets in the lower extremities. 
The best remedy for varicose veins on the lower 
extremities is found by use of an elastic stock- 
ing or bandage. This gives uniform pressure 
to the blood vessels, preventing their enlarge- 
ment and the swelling and feeling of discom- 
fort attached thereto. You need not wear 
the elastic stocking at night, but sleep with 
your feet somewhat higher than your head. 
This permits the veins to be emptied by grav- 
ity. In very bad cases, especially when ac- 
companied by ulceration, you should consult 
a competent surgeon with reference to having 
the veins removed. This would not be poss- 
ible, however, with the small veins in the foot 
from which you suffer, but may be used on 
the large veins on the leg and thigh. 


Better Go To a Doctor 
Taking advantage of Good Housekeeping’s 
offer for advice given through your Department, 
may I ask if one who has a slight external 
goiter can treat herself? Physicians who have 
been consulted say it is too slight to be serious 
and offer no remedy. 


Miss A. M. R., Pa. 


I am sorry that physicians too often mini- 
mize the beginning of a disease. This is the 
time when medical science can do the most 
good. Any enlargement of the thyroid gland 
should call for immediate medical attention. 
If you desire treatment for this trouble and 
your own doctor thinks it is too trifling to 
bother about, go to another physician who 
has a higher appreciation of the necessity of 
nipping disease in the bud. I do not advise 


| any kind of self-doctoring. 


I Can Not Make Out Menus 

This summer I have been on a very strict diet 
for reduction and have omitted breakfast every 
morning. This winter I am going to teach, and 
I feel that since I can not get lunch before 
three o’clock, it would be better to eat break- 
fast. Will you please send me a list of break- 
fasts which would suffice and, at the same time, 
not cause an increase in weight. 


Miss N.S., Ga. 


It is impossible for me to make out menus 
for breakfasts, first, because I do not have the 
time, and, second, because I do not know what 
people have in their homes, what they prefer 
to eat, nor how much. It seems to me it is a 
far better plan to give to people general prin- 
ciples of diet, while in special cases, such as 
increasing or reducing weight, I can send them 
instructions in greater detail. As stout people 


determined and improvement made 


tion of food and thus 
increase weight. 


There Is Often Virtue In Medicines 


Would you be so kind as to read the enclosed 
and pass it on to Mrs. R. C. H., Oregon, in the 
November Question-Box? It seems too bad to 
offer her nothing but discouragement, when this 
method has cured, and is curing, people of 
catarrh. 

Anon. 


{The enclosure was literature of “Health 
without Drugs.” The diseases which are to 
be cured without drugs are thirty-four in num- 
ber. Among these are anemia, catarrh, dia- 
betes, epilepsy, ear troubles, eye troubles, 
female troubles, locomotor ataxia, paralysis, 
prostatic trouble, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
eases, vital depletion, weaknesses. I would 
gladly pass this sure cure for catarrh on to 
Mrs. R. C. H., but I do not see why I should 
advise people to spend money for incurable 
diseases. It is well enough to be shy of drugs 
occasionally, but it is cruel to hold out help 
for relief without drugs in such cases as dia- 
betes, locomotor ataxia, and paralysis. Even 
with drugs properly used, only one of those 
diseases, namely, diabetes, is curable. The 
others are hopeless. The book is cheap enough 
for general distribution, for if you are suffering 
with any of the above diseases you need onl) 
enclose ten cents, and mention any trouble 
in which you are particularly interested, and 
the book will be sent to you. You are assured, 
“There is a happier day for you if you will let 
us tell you how to live.” It is barely possible 
there may be other charges than the ten cents, 
but the circular doesn’t say so. 


Just Make Up Your Mind To Keep It 


a red birthmark on 





I have a baby girl with 
her upper lip. Would there be any way ® 
treatment to make it normal? The doctor said 
at birth that it probably could be remedied b: 
skin grafting. I have not said anything about 
it since. Expense would be no question. 


Mrs. M. H. M., Pa. 


I do not know of any remedy, application, 
lotion, or salve which will destroy a. birth 
mark. I would not advise skin grafting for 
that purpose. The birthmark may be some 
what annoying, especially among strangels, 
but the people at home soon get used to it 
People who are of real worth will never think 
any the less of your baby girl because of het 
birthmark. My advice to you is to let the 
birthmark alone. If, however, you should 
desire an operation, be sure to get a competent 
surgeon. It is a matter that amateurs shoul 
not be allowed to meddle with. 
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DIRT ina home may be a woman’s 
problem, but it’s a man’s responsibil- 
ity. For it will cease to be there when 
he supplies her with efficient means 
to remove it. Regularly, she sweeps 
and dusts; she spares no effort. But 
most of the dirt is beyond her reach 
withabroom. It is embedded, packed 
down deep in the nap of the rugs. It 
is the dirt that only beating will dis- 
lodge. And without a Hoover she can’t 
beat rugs regularly, and often.’ For 
what electric suction sweeper do you 
know of, other than The Hoover, that 






































“BEATS...as it Sweeps, asit Cleans?” 
When The Hoover is used, your rugs 
will no longer be a hiding place for 
dirt. And it’s the dirt you both want 
most to be rid of. It’s sharp-edged; it 
cuts rug nap. It’s germ-laden, a con- 
stant source of disease. See that your 
rugs are beaten regularly like your 
neighbor’s,who already owns a Hoo- 
ver. It will be easy for you to buy your 
Hoover. Any Authorized Dealer will 
sell you the new model, with its ten 
added features, on such easy terms 
that paying for it isno problem at all. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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A Spanish 


Party from 


Gay Madrid 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


and beautiful women, from gay Madrid, 

the city of sunshine and flowers, Elaine 
sends Spanish suggestions adaptable to a party, 
a luncheon, a tea, or a dinner-party. Spanish 
sunniness and j joy, glimpses of old Castile and 
Andalusia, a game bringing in a correct and 
brilliant description of a Spanish bull fight 
with the King and Queen present, original 
verses imitating the crystalline sound of 
Spanish songs—all these and more are con- 
tained in this Spanish Party. 

Readers will remember that Goop Hovwse- 
KEEPING sent Elaine to Europe to report on 
how the people of foreign lands amuse them- 
selves. From France she sent suggestions for 
the Christmas number, and from Spain she 
now sends suggestions adaptable to any season- 
able entertainirig in the home, or for a club or 
school or church social. These suggestions re- 
flect the charm and “difference” of Spain, 
where every one is happy, and not even the 
poor are sad; where it is the custom to be gay, 
and where manners and modes and disposi- 
tions are as different from our own as a flaming 
sunset from a cloudy day. Contained in these 


Frere’ sunny Spain, the land of bull fights 


| suggestions (which will be sent upon receipt of 


ten cents in stamps) are invitations in forma 
Spanish with English-Spanish vocabulary at- 
tached; Castle in Spain decorations; original 
verses bringing in quaint customs of Spain; 
and a Spanish bull fight game. 

If you have not done so already, please send 
in at once for your “Ireland Forever Party’ 
for St. Patrick’s Day. The nearer we get to 
St. Patrick’s Day, the more the requests pour 
in, making last-minute letters hard to handle 
efficiently. 

Much to our regret, Elaine will not be able to 
furnish plans for individual affairs, as the 
volume of correspondence forbids it, and only 
the sets of suggestions mentioned in the maga- 
zine each month can be sent. For the x 9d 
ish Party; for the “Ireland Forever Party”; ¢ 
for each of the following, send ten cents in 
stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping: Birthday Parties for Children 
and for grown-ups; “The Frozen-Heart Party”; 
Colonial Party or Dance, with instructions 
for making costumes of colored  crépe 
paper; Merriment for the dinner table 
from the Thanksgiving suggestions; Dance 
in the Cave of the Winds, that may be 
adapted to any seasonable dance or party. 
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The traveler today comes 
through journeys and dis- 
comforts charmingly fresh 


SHE KEEPS THE SAME PERFECTION OF 


HEY’RE everywhere— 

these women who travel— 
riding light-heartedly across 
burning deserts, frolicking in the 
shadow of eternal snows, en- 
folded in the beauty of vanished civilizations. 





But the amazing thing about them is their easy 

4 way of coming fresh and lovely through j journeys 
and discomforts. You’d think no comple xion 
could stand the attacks of furious icy wind, the 
flying storms of sand and dust, the terrible tropic 
sun. Moreover, water is often a luxury and is 
likely to be brackish as well as scarce. 

And yet these women have the most charm- 
ing complexions. For the very hardships of travel 
have taught them the necessity of a perfect method 
of skin cleansing and protection. 


To fulfill these two essentials of skin loveliness, 
cleansing and protection—the Pond’s Method and 
the two famous Pond’s Creams were developed. 

Pond’s Cold Cream spreads easily and sinks 
deep into the pores. It not only cleanses per- 
fectly but gives the skin a youthful suppleness. 
Pond’s V anishing Cream protects the skin from 
the coarsening of exposure and holds one’s face 
powder for hours. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 
ag Ponds Tp 


0 Creams used by the women who 


ax their skin mos 


t and keep it loveliest 


burning tropic sum... 









CLEAR SMOOTH SKIN 
In spite of icy winds, 


desert sands, or 


Every night, and after severe 
exposure, cleanse your face and 
neck with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Apply it freely to the skin with 
fingers or a bit of moistened 
cotton. Then wipe off with a soft cloth or 
cleansing tissue. Do this twice. If your skin 
is very dry put on a little more cream for the 


night. 





In the morning, freshen your face with water 
—use Pond’s Cold Cream again if your skin is 
very dry. Then smooth on evenly Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. Your skin responds instantly with a 
fineness of texture, a clear fresh tone. This 
cream should be used during the day every time 
you cleanse your face, before you powder. 


One traveler says ‘‘I rode through the Valley of the 
Kings five hours in the white-hot glare of flinty rock. 
My skin, protected by Pond’s Vanishing Cream did not 
even feel drawn.” 

Another writes from Pekin, ‘‘The water here is so 


hard and the climate so trying, I wouldn't have any com- 
plexion if it weren't for Pond’s Cle: ansing Cream. 


Buy both 


Use this exquisite method yourself. 


these delicious creams at any drug or department 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 


store. 























: MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
§ The Pond’s Extract Co. ,135L Hudson St., N 


@ Ten cents (toc) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every skin needs. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





NKLES look their best 
in Rollins Hosiery 
—lustrous in color 

and shaped to give the 
trim, smart lines style re- 
quires. And in Rollins 
you get long wear. Only 
choicest yarns are used. 
With our Harms-Not dye 
all the living strength of 
silk, cotton or wool is 
preserved. Inbuyingnew 
clothes for Spring, ask 
your local merchant for 
Rollins Hosiery — for 
yourself and for all the 
family. , 
FREE—Our new book on how 
to get longer wear 
from silk stockings. All women 
will find it interesting and valuable. 
Itstitle is “Silk Stockings Without 
Extravagance.’ It is beautifully 
illustrated. Send us your name and 
address and the name of the store 


where you buy your hosiery, and 
we ll mail you a copy free 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS 
MOSIERY 
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Correcting Sagging Face Muscles 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


O DEVOTE time to one’s personal ap- 

pearance or to care of the face and skin 

is not vanity but sanity, and an ounce of 
prevention in warding off wrinkles and facial 
blemishes is worth a pound of cosmetics after 
| they have deepened into real defects that mar 
| both face and beauty. 

Just as exercise for the body keeps the 
muscles firm and flexible, and improves the 
health of the body tissue, so do exercises for 
the facial muscles tend to lift and strengthen 
them. But right here I would like to emphasize 
the fact that the first great essential in pro- 
moting a good color, elasticity, and health of 
the skin is good blood, and a perfect elimina- 
tion of waste through the natural channels— 
namely the liver, kidneys, intestines, and pores. 

The secret of keeping the skin free from lines 
and wrinkles lies in preserving a healthy con- 
dition of the underlying blood vessels and 
glands. When the glands become weakened 
or the blood vessels clogged, the skin becomes 
dry, and lines and wrinkles develop. A dry 
skin is particularly susceptible to lines, 
wrinkles, furrows, and “crow’s-feet,” hence 
the face should be cleansed largely with a good 
cleansing cream or lotion, and the use of soap 
and water avoided on the face because of their 
drying tendency. 

As the raw winds of March are at hand, 
and because of the constant exposure of 
the face during this trying month, it is well 
to use a soothing, cleansing, healing lotion 
morning and night. An astringent containing 
nourishing oils and unguents will strengthen 
and contract loose skin, and serve as a stimu- 
lating and healing tonic. Olive oil or oil of 
sweet almonds is excellent for dry skin. 

A few suggestions for massage and exercises 
for sagging muscles are as follows: 

Proper massage improves the skin by in- 
creasing the sluggish circulation, emptying 
the pores of secretions and giving tone to the 
skin by building up lazy, tired, and unused or 
wrongly used muscles of the face, 


Always massage with an upward movement, 
When using the circling movement, alwayshaye 
the pressure on the upward part of the circle, 
Moisten your fingers with cold cream so that 
the skin is not stretched. In massaging the 
lines about your mouth, you should very gently 
pinch this part as you massage, with an up- 
ward lift, though not stretching it. Never 
stretch the skin, as it will increase wrinkles, 
Massage the forehead from nose to temple, 
around under the eyes in small circles to nose; 
about the mouth, from point of chin to cheek 
bones; chin, from point of chin to ears; neck, 
from base of neck upward toward chin, 
gradually working around from base of neck 
toears. These different movements are illus- 
trated in the sketches given here. 

If your face is sallow and thin or sunken, a 
slight pinching with thumb and first finger, 
or thumb and first two fingers, will help to 
stimulate circulation and bring the cheeks out. 
Do not do this more than two minutes the first 
time, and work up gradually to five or six 
The same delicate pinching process under the 
chin helps to remove or to prevent that u- 
sightly accumulation called a double chin. In 
this, massage from the neck upward toward 
the chin and outward toward the base of the 
ears, never downward. 

To correct sagging muscles through neck, 
chin, and cheeks: 

Open the mouth to full extent, close the right 
hand, and place the flat part of the fist directly 
under the chin, pushing upward with the fist 
as though gradually trying to force the mouth 
shut; at the same time resist with the jaw by 
pushing downward against the fist. Repeat 
the exercise five times. 

Now remove the hand and thrust the lower 
jaw outward and forward, muscles held firm. 
Hold in this position on five counts, then draw 
the muscles at the sides of the mouth up as 
though in a forced smile, holding the muscles 
at the sides of the mouth and under the chin 
as tense as possible. Repeat five times. 
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How to wash diapers 


Soiled diapers should have all solid 
matter removed immediately and 
then be put to soak in cold water. 
If diapers are simply wet place 
them ina covered pail and let them 
soak in cold water until you are 
ready to wash them. 


Then whisk two tablespoonfuls 
of Lux into a thick lather in a tub 
of very hot water. Let diapers soak 
forafew minutes, then dip them 
up and down, pressing suds re- 
peatedly through them. If suds die 
down add more Lux. Rinse in at 
least three waters, Boil diapers 
once a week using one tablespoon- 
ful of Lux to a gallon of water. 
Rinse thoroughly. 


To keep woolens 
unshrunken 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a wash 
bowl of very hot water. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Dip gar- 
ment up and down, pressing suds 
repeatedly through soiled spots. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters, Squeeze water out 
Or put through a loose wringer. 


Woolens should be dried in an 
even temperature; that of the or- 
dinary room is the best. Shirts 
and stockings may be dried on 
wooden forms, 


Won't cause diaper rash~= 


Use it for all the clothes that touch 
your baby’s tender skin 


More babies are born in March than 
in any other month of the year. 
This page is written especially for 
mothers of these new babies. It 
has been approved by one of the 
best known baby specialists in the 
United States. 
OTHING in the world is as 
sensitive as a little baby’s 
skin. The least roughness irritates 
and inflames it. 

Physicians agree that when a 
baby cries or is fretful it is often 
just because his diapers are rough 
and scratchy from washing with 
strong soap, or his little band 
has shrunk and binds his tender 


abdomen, 


Alkali irritates and inflames 
The diaper rash that is the source of 
such severe suffering to 
babies is often traceable | / 





to this very cause — washing diapers 
with harsh soap—soap containing free 
alkali, Alkali is almost impossible to rinse 
out. It clings to little garments in a 
fine white powder that is cruelly irri- 
tating to sensitive skins. 

Lux won’t cause diaper rash. ‘There 
is no free alkali in it— no harmful in- 
gredient of any kind. It is bland and 
pure—absolutely safe for all the clothes 
that touch your baby’s tender skin, Use 
it always for his soft woolen shirts and 
bands, his diapers and dresses, petti- 
coats and little socks. Get Lux today. 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue WiLLiaM CarTER Co., makers ot 
babies’ woolens, says—‘‘We wish every 
young mother would wash her baby’s 
shirts and bands in Lux.”’ 


Simon AscuEr & Co., makers of infants’ 

and children’s outer knit goods, say: 

‘Lux is ideal for woolens. It is so pure 
it cannot injure the sensi- 
tive wool fiber.”’ 


IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


















In addition to the well-known uses recom- 
mended by great fabric manufacturers—silks 
—woolens—fine cottons and linens—try 
Lux for 


Babies’ Milk Bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Automobiles 


Paint Shampoo 


In using advertisements see page 6 


u Sin cae 


A Charming Cabinet that performs 
a needed service. 


You can use this cabinet in the bathroom, bed- 
room, hall or apartment kitchen. 


It is an ideal dressing table, toilet cabinet, and 
medicine chest combined. 


It has a genuine porceliron extension table top. 


In the bathroom it also takes up very limited 
space yet gives you more storage and working 
convenience than you have ever had before. 


There’s a locked compartment for drugs-that- 
must-be-taken-with-care, and separate sections 
for first aid remedies, and for toilet prepara- 
tions. First aid instructions are attached to 
the cabinet. There’s a shaving drawer, vanity 
drawer, mariicure tray and a big linen drawer. 
Children can see into the long low mirror. 


Soiled linen can be kept in the ventilated 
hamper in the base, or brushes, sponges, bed 


pans and such things can be kept there out of | 


sight. 


Large and small models in permanent white 
enamel are shown at leading department and 
furniture stores. If your dealer does not have 
Platter Cabinets write us. 


THE PLATTER CABINET COMPANY 


Division of The North Vernon Lumber Mills | 


North Vernon, Indiana 


Gold Hands 


: (Continued from page 17) 


was lost in her thoughts, until a voice from the 
shore roused her. Then she looked up. She 
knew the voice, smiled; Miss Susan would 
‘have brought that book she had promised to 
‘lend her. It was not too dark to make out that 
large, familiar figure; there were others, two 
others, standing back a little. Miss Susan 
often brought guests. The horse stopped at the 
fish-house door, dropped its head, breathed 
out like an old man who has set down a burden. 
Vasca jumped to the ground. 

“There you are!” Miss Susan’s voice was 
always brisk, perhaps because the heavy 
bulkiness of her body made other briskness 
impossible, and briskness of some sort was im- 
perative to her. ‘We thought that old nag of 
yours would never get you here. My nephew 
has been suggesting that you get a caterpillar 

| tractor, or a baby tank or something, to take 
‘you over those sands. You need something 
| more than that!”’ 

| Vasca bent over, touched the old horse’s 
lears. “My nephew” . .. The girl’s eyelids 
| fluttered a little. “Old Ned can take me a 


* | while longer,” she said. 


_| “Well, we want some fish for supper. Bob’s 


starving. What’ve you got?” Miss Susan 
| was peering over the edge of the cart. Then 
|she turned, called to the shadowy figures, 
“Leila! Bob! Come here!” 

“There are mackerel, of course, and some 
bass,” said Vasca. ‘The bass are good.” 

“Leila, this is the surprise I told you I had 
for you! Miss Silveira. Though you all wear 
breeches nowadays, so I suppose a girl in 
fisherman’s clothes won’t be much of a surprise. 
Bob—but you used to know each other, of 
course.” 

The tall man came, but the woman remained 
where she was, holding her cape about her. 
Her high-heeled shoes and light stockings 
showed beneath the darker folds of the silk, 
and her face and pale hair gleamed above 
them. She did not come forward; something 
in her posture seemed to protest against that 
mussy business of fish, something in her 
aloofness to disclaim all interest in the sort of 
creature who dealt in them. But the man 
came across the sand with his hand out. 

“Of course, we did,” he said, but Vasca had 
both hands laden with fish and could do no 
more than nod. Apparently the business of 
fish held all her attention. 

“Good evening, Mr. Sedgwick,” she said. 
“How many would you want, Miss Susan?” 

“Oh, pounds! Bob’s been getting hungrier 
every minute, and you’re late tonight, you 
know. Where’s that basket, Bob?” 

They were starting off when the ponderously- 
moving lady turned. “Oh, Vasca! I brought 
you that book! It’s in your pocket, Bob.” 

The man turned back, taking the book from 
his pocket and offering it to the girl. She 
raised her hands in a gesture that displayed 
their unfitness. 

“Will you put it there on the window-sill, 
please?” she asked. “Thank you.” 

“Do come away from this horrible smell,” 
| the younger woman said pettishly. 

Vasca heard Miss Susan’s laugh as they 
climbed the steep path to the bluff. 





22 | GHE stood there motionless beside the fish- 
| 


Gentlemen: 


Please send 


booklet to 


| ~ cart. The earlier promise of stars was gone; 
| already the black cloud into which the sun had 
| set was mounting overhead. A distant mur- 
jmur told that the tide had turned. She 
| looked out toward the weir; Dan Bidwell’s 
| light was making its way toward shore, along 
|the channel. The girl’s eyes closed for a 
| moment; that dim figure behind the man, with 
lits fastidious aloofness, its delicate clothes 
|. . . Dan Bidwell was coming in with the 
| horse-mackerel . . . Old Ned, and her grand- 
jfather . . . and the fish to be packed 

| And that place where sky and sea went on into 
}a distant path blotted out by night, 
\ night without stars . stormcoming . 


HE old man was ailing and peevish, Even. 
after three days of storm, Vasca kenge 

to the house. Dan Bidwell had carried 
horse-mackerel to the storage plant for hep™ 
and the boy Benny had returned to his labor” 
after the storm. f 

“Knew you wouldn’t go out after fish in than 
welter,” he grinned. “Wasn’t any use comin’ 

At last the thought of the trapped creatures! 
inside the nets sent her again across the sands” 
now in the hot morning, the hour when su a 
people were bathing or motoring or at play og 
the links. She could see the flutter of a red flag” 
from a knoll on the Sedgwick place; the big. . 
stone house was all but hidden among trees,” 
For years there had been no float at the foot of - 
the steps that led from the grounds to the - 
beach; now men were busy driving piles; a” 
slender skiff lay on the sands, and farther out, 
in one of the channels from which the tide” 
would not recede, a power-boat rode at anchor,” 
Miss Susan sent a man from the place for 
fish . 

NCE, after supper, Vasca came face to face 

with Sedgwick in the store. He was with — 
out a hat; their eyes met for a second; he held 
the door for her as she passed out. In the 
low yellow runabout sat the woman with pale ~ 
hair, his wife; languid, disdainful, apparently 
bored, and if the lines of her mouth 5 
truly, dissatisfied. She watched as Vasca ~ 
passed through the door, looked as she came ~ 
down the steps to the dusty road, gave no 
sign of recognition as the girl bowed. A fish 
girl, a Portuguese—but Vasca was used fo” 
that. Benny, who needed her money; hep 
grandfather, who needed her; Dan Bidwell, © 
and Miss Susan—to the rest she was Pom” 
tugese, queer, still looked at askance or 
ignored. But—she knew; knew as a king: 
knows through his disguise; knew as a singer” 
whose voice is still; knew as a bird that wingsit# 
way to the scarlet and green of the summer it” 
seeks and finds. That knowledge she held in” 
her own soul, kept hidden, secreted; the looky 
of the woman outside the store made it stir) 
strangely within her, throb with life again as it ~ 
had not for days. , 

Thereafter Vasca went about her fishing @5,~ 
usual, only, for a time, we..t no more to her. 
favorite seat on the bluff. Going there, one 
sometimes met the summer people; for there 
were some who ventured occasionally out of 
the beaten paths. It may have been the 
memory of that long, disdainful look that made 
her carry her fish to the storage house by boat, 
instead of by the cart; she had learned in her 
childhood to avoid unpleasant contacts, even 
while her spirit told her that they did not 
matter. It may have been a renewed craving 
for the freedom of the sea; her spirit had never 
loved the highways, nor even the _lesser- 
traveled sandy roads. Far places brought 
nearer by the sense that the water she sailed on 
was part of the water that laved their distant 
shores; the heave of the sea under her feet that 
was the same heave she might have felt were 
she sailing out beyond there, on far adven- 
tures—those were the things that Vasca loved, 
the things in which she found food for that 
hunger of the spirit that never left her. She 
sailed her boat with no more conscious effort 
than was needed to breathe; the sheet in her 
hana, lazily touching the wheel, she was free— 
free to be the free thing that she knew she was, 
for all her impediments that could not bind, all 
the trammeling circumstances of her life that 
could not drag down nor tarnish that which she 
had, that bright clean thing that she kept and. 
fostered in her heart. 

So was she sailing, one day, in a slow breez 
the tide was still rising; there would be hours 
before she need think of returning. 
much excitement on a day like that, but she 
could lie back against the rail, her eyes 
closed, sensuously yielding to the lift of the 
boat and its gentle drop into the trough of the 
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He never knew why 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 


ALMOST the first thing that greeted him on his 
return to town was a newspaper announcement 
telling him that the girl he had hoped to marry was 
engaged to another man. And, moreover, to a man 
he had never heard of before. 
This accounted for her silence during his absence— 
not a single letter all the time he was away. 
_ And he never found the real reason why his courtship 
had been so complete a failure. 


* * * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
ourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 
$ won't tell you. ¥ 


organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interest- 
ing thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, poss these unusual properties as a 
breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by 
really removing the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly dis- 
appears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe 
and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half a century. Read the interesting little 
booklet that comes with every bottle—Lamberit Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Stop 
Wasting Tea 


TAO TEARALLS 


What a Tao Tea Ball is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips of the tea 

plants of the finest gardens in Ceylon, 

India and Java, accurately measured and 

gg by special machines in handy gauze 
s. 


Quality of Tao Tea 


‘Three generations of tea experts have 
labored to produce Tao, the supreme tea 
—the finest tea you have ever tasted, 
Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. The Tao Tag 
on every Tao Tea Ball is our trade-mark 
and your guarantee of supreme quality. 
Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, serial 
No. 3070. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the guess and waste 
out of tea-making. Tao Tea Balls are pot 
size. Each ball makes 4 to 5 cups, accord- 
ing to strength desired, of delicious tea. 
A half of a cent a cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


Convenience of Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of pack- 


ing eliminates all guess-work and waste | 


from tea-making. No messy tea leaves 
to clean up—so convenient, so economical, 
80 good 


3 SIZES 


50-BALL CADDY 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


SAO TEA 
BALLS 


FREE TRIAL | 
OFFER 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 
103 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
42 


| 
ONE Cho aS sk oe oe. citah wid soswsbsWeeneee urn 


STEEL COTTE ERY OER na 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY 

Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send 

me two Tao Tea _ Balls—delicious flowery 

orange pekoe blend—in the modern, economical | 

Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is: 


Name. 


EE SS TT ee 
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swells. At least she was alone, and always, 
when she was safely away from human con- 
tacts, she was attuned like a wind-harp to those 
soundless throbbings of the air that are laden 
with unheard voices. No need consciously 
to listen; only to rest, off-guard; always the 
message came. 

Off-guard; and the call that reached her was 
not a part of that soundless music, but a sturdy 
human shout. Startled, she sat up, peered 
under the saii. A familiar power-boat was 
riding beyond, its motor silent; a man was 
waving to her and calling. She knew who it 
was. For a moment she was motionless, lips 
parted, breath held to her heart’s beating; un- 
consciously she changed the course of the sail- 
boat, bringing its bow more directly toward the 
other. As she drew near, she saw that Sedg- 
wick was broadly smiling and, withal, looking 
rather foolish. 

“T’m out of gas,” he called, and laughed 
again. 

She did not smile. ‘Where are your oars?” 
she asked. 

“Haven’t any aboard.” 

“Can you catch mine?” 

“Oh, I say! Think of-the pull from here in! 
You couldn’t throw me a line, could you?” 

For an instant the girl hesitated; in that 
instant she looked fleetingly down at her hands. 
Then she wound the sheet about a spoke of the 
wheel and fastened the end to a cleat. She 
went forward to the box where the lines were; 
the loosening coil spun toward the power-boat, 
only to drop into the sea. 

“Too far,” she called. - “I’ll have to tack.” 

On the second try he caught it, made it fast. 
“Tt will be slow going, in this breeze,” she said; 
and he called back, ‘“‘You’re awfully good.” 

Not once did she look back at the trailing 
boat, but kept her eyes on the shore. It was, 
indeed, slow going, little more than drifting; 
long before they reached his anchorage she 
could see two figures on the float. Miss Susan 
waved vigorously; the other stood quite still. 
The tide was going out; the float dragged on 


| the sand at its farther end. 


“T say, Leila, could you manage to bring 
out the skiff?’’ Sedgwick called. 

For answer the woman stood quite still for 
a moment longer; then she turned, slowly 
crossed the float to the steps, and as slowly 
mounted them. Miss Susan laughed. 

“Td try it myself, Bob, but I’d sink it. 


| Vasca, you bring him ashore!” 


The girl dropped her sail, dipped a long oar 
into the water. Another moment and Sedg- 


| wick jumped aboard. 


“T’m sorry—lI’ll have to take you to my 
wharf,” she said. 
To that he made no reply, but watched her. 


| When at last they stepped out on the bleached 


boards of the sagging wharf, he faced her. 
““Vasca,” he said, “you didn’t call me a 
lubper, this time.” 
Her face was a cool, pale mask. ‘No,’ she 
said quietly, and walked unhurriedly toward 
the path that led up the bluff. 


AMORNING or two thereafter he stood at 

the door of the cottage. Vasca had been 
going out in the early dawn to the weir, for the 
rest of the day keeping at home. 

“J dunno what’s got into ye,” the old man 
had grumbled. ‘Stayin’ to hum all the time, 
fussin’ over me. If ye think I’m agoin’ to die, 
I'll fool ye.” 

“T don’t, grandfather,” she laughed. 
too hot to walk.” 

But it was not too hot to think. Outwardly 
she was the same—poised, serene, even gay 
with the old man, going about her cooking and 
housework as always; inwardly she was surging 
with thoughts which she tried to fight away. 
She had read that lovely tale of lovers who 


“Tt’s 


| | “dreamed true’’; she had read of the horror of 
| one of them when the hideous dwarfs danced 
|into the dream and only vanished when an- 


other hand touched his. Her thoughts were 


like those little creatures of ghastly mj 
dancing and jeering at her, but there was y 
hand to touch her hand and make the tery 
vanish. 

And yet, for all the wild impulses which wer, 
part of her blood, she was long schooled jy 
reserve; the “Portuguee” had learned thy 
lesson early, learned to wear a mask and 
quietly, calm in the face of insult. Only—this 
was a new insult, coming from within; som. 
thing her self threw at her self, acute in its jp. 
timacy, not to be withdrawn from. Ona trifle 
an incident, she had built her life; and it wa 
not a trifle, but a high mount from which ip 
terror she viewed the stars, a precipice who 
perils she shrank from even while it lured 
her. 

“You’re dum queer,” the old man said 
‘“‘What makes ye stare thataway? Who’s that 
out there?” 

“T’ll see,” she said, but already she had seen 
the familiar tweed-clad figure coming up the 
path. She opened the door. 


GEDGWICK held a book in his hand. “My 

aunt sent you this,” he said, smiling, “but] 
wanted to come to thank you for helping m 
out—or in. I’ve been twice to the fish-house.” 

He marveled at the way she held her head, 
at the calm precision of her smile; not likea 
fisher-girl, this—nor modeled, surely, on the 
bluff Miss Susan any more than on the women 
of the village. 

“That’s the first law of the sea, isn’t it—to 
help a ship in distress? No need for thanks— 
except for the book. Will you tell Mis 
Susan—?” 

She had stepped out to the porch; through 
the open door behind her he could see the old 
man by the window. He went into the room, 
hand out. 

“Good-day, Mr. Ware,” he said. “Do you 
remember me? I’m Robert Sedgwick.” 

The old man glared. ‘‘What of it?” he asked. 

Sedgwick laughed aloud. “Not a blamed 
thing! Except that I’ve been away for year 
and wanted to say ‘how-do-you-do’ to an old 
friend.” 

“No need for ye to come around her, 
swearin’! We don’t have comp’ny in this 
house.” 

“Oh, I say—!? Sedgwick began, and the 
voice of Vasca, back of him, reproved. 

“Why, grandfather!” 

The old man found the two canes he kept 
beside him, got totteringly to his feet. “Ef he 
won’t get out o’ here, I will!” said he, and 
departed toward the kitchen, somehow, forall 
his absurdity, appearing a little tragic. 

Sedgwick, bewildered, looked at the git 
she was laughing. 

“Don’t mind him,” she said. 
barks.” 

“Well, I don’t know!” Sedgwick laughed, 
too, but somewhat ruefully. “Why on earth 
should he object to my coming in here? Do 
you?” 

“T! He’s sensitive.” 

“Sensitive! That’s the last thing—” __ 

“But he is. You know, I’m Portuguese. He's 
sensitive about living with a Portuguese.” 

“But you’re his granddaughter!” ’ 

“My father was Joe Silveira.” She said it 
without pride, without self-consciousness; 4! 
explanation merely, and apparently to hers¢l 
explanation enough. Ad 

Sedgwick stared for a moment. “Wel 
That’s a point of view for you!” he said. 

The girl’s eyelids went up a little. He caught 
the black flash of her look before the lid 
dropped again and changed the face to the 
mask, but not the white mask it had been 
before; now there was a faint color there, the 
visible reflection of an emotion. Sedgwick 
felt the emotion more clearly than he saw the 
color. There was a moment’s silence; then, ® 
men do when silence is about to become sé 
tient, he spoke, looking about the room as he 
did so. 


“He only 
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Gold Hands 


“By Jove! This—” he gave her a quick 
glance, as though wondering whether he dared 
say what was in his mind—“this is a strange 
room—a beauciful room—for . . . I mean-—” 
He stopped, embarrassed. “I beg your 
pardon,” he ended lamely. 

He saw that she, too, was looking about the 
room as though it were not familiar. She was 
smiling faintly: he had not offended. 

“But I know what you mean,” she said. 
“T suppose it is strange. Miss Susan thinks it’s 
awful. And grandfather—!” 

“They would!” he laughed. “Aunt Sue likes 
Sheraton, and your grandfather is—well— 
early ladder-back, rush-seated, without even a 
calico cushion! This—it’s—it’s the sea, 
caught and housed, isn’t it?” 

Her face was alight; he had never seen it so 
before, and like a player catching his audience 
he went on. 

“Your gray walls—and the sunset at the 
windows! You’ve made the floor gray-green. 
Slim Windsors—they are rushes. But the 
books—Aunt Sue said you had read every- 
thing in her library, but one hadn’t expected 

. What part do the books play in your 
room?” 

She hesitated a second. 
And—the things beyond.” 
He looked at her quickly; their eyes met. 

‘“Vasca—! JI—” 

But her face was the mask again. “I have 
read the books you wrote,” she said, as one of 
his wife’s friends might have said it; he felt 
instantly rebuffed. ‘Miss Susan gave them to 
me. I think they are very lovely. To be able 
to think in poems—” 

He was frowning; he turned restlessly to the 
door, feeling as though some spell had been 
abruptly broken. “Whatever they were, they 
are no more,” he said. “I mean, I’m done with 
writing. I am now engaged on the noble 
mission of making money. In a broker’s office. 
It’s much more worth while.” 

She caught the bitter flippancy of the words, 
but before she found an answer the old man’s 
voice was heard. 

“Vasky! You Vasky! Ain’t that feller gone 
yet?” 

Sedgwick turned at the door; they laughed 
together. “T’ll see you again?” he asked, but 
she, smiling, went back into the room. 


“The deep things. 


SHE blessed the rain. Usually she went out 

to the weir in all weathers; the fish were 
apt to run well under gray skies. But now the 
rain offered an excuse for not going out; fish 
enough would stay caught in the trap, and if 
any escaped—ah, to escape!—out to the gray 
depths. Yet she could never remain inactive 
for long; on the fourth morning she got up an 
hour before dawn, led old Ned out of the barn 
and down the slope to the beach. She came out 
of the fish-house in high boots and oilskins, and 
put the horse between the shafts of the cart; 
she waited a moment before taking up the 
reins. The mist was like a soft caress Gn her 
face; it blurred the crude outlines of the fish- 
house, lay close over the bar before her, hid the 
land and sea, making them mysterious, distant, 
immense. The mystery called to her; she was 
part of the immensity. Quietude through which 
dim life was moving; things that she knew, 
things that she did not know; things felt, and 
things beyond her reach. She was conscious of 
life, of being, but it was a consciousness with- 
out sensation. She seemed only a part of the 
fog-bound world, her spirit struggling to co- 
herence as all life must have stirred, writhing 
and pulsing, in that dawn before form emerged. 
It did not startle her, nor seem strange, that 
out of the fog another form took shape; rather 
it seemed inevitable, as though the moment had 
come for which creation waited. 

He stood with his hand on the wheel, looking 
up at her. The dawn was only beginning to 
break, but she saw the drops of rain on his hair. 
They looked at each other without speaking. 
Then he said: 


“Vasca! What are the deep things? And the 
things beyond?” 

Her brows were like dark, slender wings, as 
still as a soaring bird’s; her throat quivered g 
little, like the bird’s breast as it meets the wind 

“I can not tell you,” she whispered. 

Her eyes, wide-opened, full on his, were 
inscrutable, but presently he said, “You do 
tell me,”’ and was gone into the mist. 


“VASCA,” Dan Bidwell asked her on a day 

of the following week when she had been 
helping the lad Benny fill the barrels with fish 
and ice, and stood watching him drive of 
toward the village, “‘what’s the matter? Yoy 
don’t seem like yourself.” 

The question startled her; it was like being 
roused too suddenly from a dream. She had not 
observed his coming, and he was good—kind 
and good. She managed to smile, to laugh a 
little. 

“Why, Dan! What’s the matter with you? | 
haven’t seen you for days and days!” she 
said. 

But Dan Bidwell did not smile. “No. That's 
just it. I used to see you walking on the cliffs 
there, and out in the boat. I know you been 
staying home from the weir. You been keeping 
to yourself so. Your grandpa worse?” ; 

She reassured him, but thereafter she wert 
forth as she had done before. Dan Bidwell had 
given her a new idea, and he had stung her 
pride. It was true that she had been hiding, 
hiding from something within herself as much 
as from anything else. She would not hide. 
She would go forward, hold her head high and 
face whatever she met on the way. Again she 
walked along the beach, carried her fish across 
the bay in the sailboat, and yielded to the 
languorous pleasure of the slow return; again 
she went to her secret place on the bluff and 
for hours watched the horizon. Once she met 
Sedgwick and his wife in the village. He 
looked at her, raising his hat as they passed 
with a word of greeting; to the woman at his 
side she might have been no more than the 
dusty roadside asters that she drew her dress 
away from. And once she met Sedgwick walk- 
ing alone along the cliff; and once when she 
saw his figure coming toward her there, she 
walked off across the moor and came to her 
place on the bluff by another way. Then for 
days she did not see him, until the evening 
when he came to the fish-house and waited 
until Benny had departed. She came at last 
out of the shadows within. The sun was all but 
down; a last slanting ray lighted the wide 
doorway where she stood, tinged the whiteness 
of her face with pale gold. He was frowning 
somewhat, looking like a man who has been 
kept waiting; he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe before he spoke. 

‘Why do you avoid me?” he asked abruptly 

The sun’s ray passed from her face, taking 
its color with it. ‘Did Miss Susan send you 
for fish?”’ she asked. ‘I’m sorry—I have sent 
them all to the station.” 

“Damn the fish,” he said. 
keeping out of my way. Why?” ; 

“There are some mackerel I was going (0 
take home with me. Would they do?” 

Her expression had not changed, because 
there had been none visible on her face. The 
man’s face flushed, and the flush faded before 
he spoke again. Then he asked, 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

Her look went off to the horizon; in that 
moment the sun had dropped, and its light 
seemed to lift the line where sky met sea, giving 
the effect of a curtain raised before a shining 
highway. 

“T am not afraid of anything,” 
quietly, slewly. 

She paused, but he saw that she meant 0 
say more. He wondered at her gesture, a han 
raised for a moment while she looked at 4 
then dropped to her side. 

“T catch fish. And I sell them.” Abruptly 
she turned her face to him; he felt the look as4 


“You’ve been 
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“Tonight I have only some mackerel 
son you take those?” she asked. 

Again slowly, the man’s face flushed, and 
bis eyes narrowed; then he turned and went 

t the fish-house toward the path, 

But the next day, when she was seated on 
the bluff, watching the bravery of a distant 
schooner, suddenly she felt herself com- 

‘oned. She did not move; she knew when 

e seated himself on the sand a few yards away 
from her, and knew that he had placed himself 
go that he could watch her face; but she kept 
her face turned toward the four white towers of 
gail, sat as motionless as a bird that dare not 
move lest it betray its secret treasury. All 
about them were the moors, multi-colored, 
battered and age-worn except where summer’s 
green rested upon them, rolling upward and on 
until the world dropped beyond into those 
places where human life was simmering; before 
them was only the sea, pulsing, lifting, falling, 
with its secrets, its treacherous languor, its 

tential heedless cruelty. Not even a gull was 
in sight; only the sailing ship, taking its way 
to an unknown haven. 

“Vasca,” he said presently, “I’ve not come 
to disturb you. There is something I’ve got 


to tell you.” 
























E WAITED for an answer, but none came. 

As he went on speaking, his voice and his 
words came to her like an echo of something 
that had gone before, something she had been 
waiting for and knew, though they were heard 
for the first time. 

“Pye got to tell you. It belongs to you. 
I don’t want—I’m not trying—to make it a 
personal thing; I don’t mean that. I mean it as 
a tribute, something I offer you. Something I 
lay at your feet. It’s as impersonal as that. 

“How old were we? Seventeen—eighteen? 
| I know I was just through school, here for a 
' month with my aunt before a summer in 
| Europe. You were sailing out there. My boat 
had stuck, as it always did. You came by and 
| helped me—laughed at me for a lubber. I was 
—I am still. After that we sailed together, 
walked together, played together—gay as 
babes, and as innocent. A month—and then, 
next day, I was going away with my mother. 
We had walked down the lane. I remember 
there were willows, with the moon shining 
through. I remember I wanted dreadfully to 
walk closer to you, and didn’t dare. Your father 
was ahead of us. We waited, while he stumbled 
on into the house. I knew that you were 
troubled—ashamed, I suppose; I didn’t feel 
that he was any part of you. Nothing was any 
part of you. You were unique—in that hour 
before I was a man, you were alone, set apart, 
unreal, something only to be worshiped, un- 
contaminated. You were no longer the play- 
mate of that month, you had nothing to do 
with earth; and—it was manhood coming alive 
in me—I felt myself unworthy to be walking 
the same road with you. 

“We stopped at the gate. We were awkward. 
| I suppose neither of us knew how to say 

good-by. The moonlight touched your hands; 
your face was in the shadow. I looked at your 
| hands. I said, ‘They are like gold.’ You made 

@ little sound. I heard you say, ‘Oh! You 
Temembered!’ ”” 

She had been so still that he could have 
questioned whether his voice reached her, but 
at those words her lips parted, and her body 
| swayed toward the sea, as though, out by that 
stately ship, her eyes had caught a gleam of 
something else. 

‘Vasca! I never knew what you meant. 
png were mysterious. lou were 

vstery. i suppose it was mystery that drew 
US together. Your lips i . . soft 
and cool , , 

” That’s all there was to it. But the mystery 
mained. I took that away with me. It be- 
left anything, and everything. It has never 
Wi me. Mystery—some men try to probe it 
senses. I probed with my imagination. 






















































Gold Hands 


endeavor. But I thought of you as something 
bright and shining; you were the apotheosis of 
woman, in everything, through everything, in- 
tangible but ever to be sought. You had many 
forms and many guises. In beauty, wherever I 
met with beauty. There in France, bearing a 
bright sword. In my work, in every line I 
wrote, I was trying to make the mystery articu- 
late. When I married, I was seeking it .. . 

“T’ve no explanation for it. I suppose with 
most lads, manhood and the arousing of the 
imagination do not come together. They did, | 
with me—that’s all. I suppose it was an inci- | 
dent to you. You’ve forgotten it, long since. 
And the years had made it so impersonal to me, 
in a sense, that when my aunt took us down to | 
the shore that night I scarcely thought of you 
as—that girl, That girl had become trans- 
figured. Her many forms had changed her into | 
something beyond reality. I couldn’t tell you | 
this, if that weren’t so. 

“But I have told you. You’ve made some- 
thing out of yourself that I couldn’t have 
expected, if I had thought of you at all as of 
just one woman.” He stopped, smiled, went on 
in a lighter tone: “But, after all, it’s because 
you are what you are that I knew you’d under- 
stand. You haven’t understood, before. 
You’ve been dodging me. Good Lord, I don’t 
want you to be a me!” 

He stood up, walked a few paces away; when a F - 
he turned, she was standing at the very edge of ift Pp 
the bluff, the wind beating at her skirts so that Simpli ed Housekee ing 
she looked like a living figure of Victory. He} woman. in her complex work, has now the 
watched her for a moment; again she was the} iq of many willing servante—hkitchen « 
symbol of a dream, of all dreams and all desires. pliances that conserve time, lessen ion 
But to have those made concrete, warm and| add more hours of leisure. A real service- 
living . . . Man does not willingly look into giver is the Leonard Cleanable Refrigera- 
the sun, , tor; it protects food and prevents waste. 

“Aren’t you standing rather close to the edge ; 
there?” he asked. One-piece round-cornered food chamber, triple 

She stepped back, turned; she looked at him| porcelain lined. Ten walls of insulation. Outside 
calmly and was smiling. “I am not afraid,” she | icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There is 

a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 


id. 
™ him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 


IF THE days held their song and the nights Just Say “Send Catalog” 

their enchantment for Vasca, there was no Send f log of 75 refri 
outward change in her by which her grand- eigen ey ms ye an 
father and Dan Bidwell—no, nor Sedgwick— es or ie yee aM: 
might surmise it. The old man took to his bed, pions ed" tae va oe Sel on 
and Vasca was glad enough of Bidwell’s help beanie ei of Refrigera- 


You were woman, as Life is woman, “ 








| 





with the fish, and even permitted the boy ” : - 
Benny to go out to the weir once or twice. | me begun cman 
Then, because her grandfather read into her ERS OS eer Es 
continuous presence a belief that he was about : 

to die, she would leave him, after supper, for t Grand Rapids 

the spiritual sustenance that she always found] egy; coNARD Refrigerator Company 
upon the downs. It did not startle her to meet | pioneer of home re- 403 Clyde Avenue 


Sedgwick there one evening, nor did it seem | Sena, who has Grand Rapids, Michigan 
strange that the chance meeting should be n a Be sure the refrigerator vou buy 
followed daily by others that were evidently, on | ™™@numodernrefrig- —is made in Grand Kapids— 
his part, not by chance. Sometimes he would Sa Ieee 
overtake her, sometimes he would be waiting; 
they would fall into step, talk but little. |’ 
When they talked at all, there seemed to be 
need for nothing more than broken sentences 
to complete their quiet communion. 

‘Why are you so still?” he asked her one | 
night when their silence had been unbroken; 
he had joined her without a word. “You walk 
without a sound; you almost seem to walk 
without motion. One can’t even hear you 
breathe.” 

He heard her low laugh in her throat. ‘Oh, | 





I am breathing! And—the moors are still, 
too. Wait—listen! Can you hear anything out 
there, or here? But there’s life—little things 
alive.” 

Once, in the dark of the moon, they stood on 
a place where the downs fell away on all sides; | 
the patterned canopy of night seemed to droop 
close above them, and about their feet a denser 
darkness lay, and in the valleys. They were as 
alone as though the ground on which they 
stood had but just emerged from chaos, 
bearing them with it into serenity; and the 
calm about them was like that pause after the 
struggle for birth when life, satisfied for the 
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of all teeth is that film 


ERE is something all should 
know and that children should 
be taught. 


Teeth are coated with a film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings tena- 
ciously, and no ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 

That film is the teeth’s great enemy, 
the cause of most tooth troubles. It 
soon becomes discolored, then forms 
dingy coats. Then teeth become 
clouded and are constantly unclean. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Also of other serious 
troubles, local and internal. 


Ways to combat it 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Very few escaped. 
So dental science sought for 
film combatants. After long 


One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. Gin 
One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have 
proved these methods by 
many careful tests. A new- 
type tooth paste has been 


* 


2 


BEG. V.S. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 
movesit withan 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


created to apply them daily. - The 
name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists everywhere advise 
this method. Now millions of careful 
people of some 50 nations employ it 
every day. 

Also acidity effects 


Certain people, it was found, are 
notably immune to tooth troubles. 
The reason was traced to the eating 
of much acid fruit. So Pepsodent em- 
bodies this principle of mild acidity. 

Every use multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, which is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva, which is 
there to digest starch deposits on teeth. 

These combined results are bringing 
millions a new dental era. 

This test will tell 

Pepsodent proves itself, and quickly. 
Send the coupon for a ten- 
day tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will know in a week 
why everyone should use 
this method daily. Then tell 
the facts to those you teach. 
Cut out coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


saodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





0-DAY TUBE FREE 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 700, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 


Canadian Office 
and Laboratories: 


191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada 
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moment, waits, content and drowsy, for; 
flowing strength. eA 

“Look at those stars,” he said in a hush 
voice. He was standing back of her, and Rind 
an arm, pointing, so that her look might fol : 
his. “That little cluster, there. Do you . 
them? Not if you look directly . . * py” 
little away, and you know they are there Th 
to find them, and they elude.” i 

She nodded; she was silent a moment look 
ing up. “But those,” she said, “the ones a 
can’t quite see—those are the ones we Teme 
ber. The others—millions . . . Only afer 
shine stronger than the rest—strong enous, 
for us to recognize them. Tomorrow they yj 
be—just stars; but those that we can’t 
those little ones that will not stay for us j 


” 





impatiently, “Ah, we never get close enough” 

They walked a little; presently she Stoppe 
and looked up again. “But we couldn't » 
them now,” she said, “if we were not unde 
them. It’s worth being—below . . , ew 
worth—having to look a little aside—to »& 
them at all.” 

“And to know they are there. The ones 
remember,” he said; there was a strident not 
in his voice, and he knew that she turned an 
looked at him. “God!” he exclaimed; the wor 
was no invocation, but a protest. He ha 
broken the moment. 

“You sound as though you were angry,” se 
told him, wonderingly. 

“T am,” he cried. 


HERE were days when her grandfather 

grew worse, lying sometimes in a stupor, 
at other times muttering of old things. Vasu 
quivered then with pity that life should hav 
held for him poignancies that could mean for 
her—or for any one else living—no more than 
those poor broken words not understood, yet 
poignancies that had touched his soul pr- 
foundly, sunk so deep that now at the time ¢ 
the soul’s struggle for release it should seem to 
be those over which his soul and body strove 
What were they? Were they only vain thing, 
nothings? Were they loves or hates? Fears 
triumphs? Had he, too, had his dreams, his 
combats, his submissions? What were thes 
things that came back to him at the en 
stirred from their long submergence in his mind 
by death’s finger? And could they have meant 
so much, so much to him, and at the last, even 
to her who followed after him, so little? Wa 
that all there was? Was the gain or loss of the 
spirit, its gladness and pain, so light in th 
scale against the physical? 

Once, sitting beside him in the lamplight, 
those ponderings became unendurable. She 
went into an outer room where it was dark, ati 
raised her arms high. But they found nothing 
Her head fell back; the backs of her hands 
pressed against her forehead. Then, if that 
were all if everything came only to bea 
memory, something that flashed again befor 
the ultimate darkness .. . Ah! then to 
crowd life full, to live, to feel, to give an 
receive, to follow the sun-path upon the sea! 
the quest to which there is no goal but t 
ringing glory of living, feeling, receivii 
searching—those, to have those, to gatit 
them into herself, even though at the end the 
might have become of no more account thar 
the things that welled up to her grandfather: 
lips . . . To have them to poss 
them and keep them close . . . Her ls 
moved. 

“Shining . like gold .” she said 

Ther death might come: she would hat 
lived . and bright things would stir! 
life again, there at the last . . . 

Again the old man got better, but the afl! 
of fishing demanded all the time she could 8" 
to it, and all that the tides permitted, for dunt 
her vigil the boy Benny had played truant is 
three days, and when Vasca returned to th 
trap three great tunny fish were leaping ant 
beating about until their sides gleam’ 
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WELL-known literary woman of New York 

was visiting her niece in Norwood, Ohio. Of 
course,a number of social events had been planned 
inhonor of the “famous relative,” but she request- 
ed that they be cancelled. 

“I simply can’t enjoy that sort of thing any 
more,” she said. “I must be getting old. Walking 
or standing wears me out completely. Even an 
hour or so on my feet leaves me exhausted.” 

“But I had counted so much on having my 
friends meet you,” pleaded the niece. ‘‘Couldn’t 
we have just one luncheon? You wouldn’t be on 
your feet much.” 

“Oh, I do hate it so. But perhaps, if you insist.” 

The affair was simple, and everything was done 
to insure comfort for the guest of honor, but it 
was plain that she did not enjoy herself. “I simply 
don't know what I’m going to do,” she said to 
her niece, when they were alone again. ‘‘My feet 
are terrible.” ; 

The younger woman was sincerely sympathetic. 
“T know what you can do,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Try 
ona pair of my shoes.” 

“But it isn’t shoes, my dear. It’s my feet. 
They're worn out. I’ve tried dozens of kinds of 
shoes. I’ve had them made special for me. And 
I've had the best chiropodists in New York treat 
my feet.” 

“My feet used to hurt, too, but I got these 
shoes and I haven’t had to think of my feet since.” 

“Yes, I can understand that. But you are 
young. I’m past fifty. It’s one of the penalties of 
getting old.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! You’re not old. What’s fifty- 
three? Why, when I get that old I’m going to 
begin enjoying life.”’ 

The aunt laughed. “I wish I had your youth, 
little girl. I’d rather have it than to write a dozen 
successful books.” 

The older woman was plainly wearied by the 
discussion, and to end the argument she allowed 
her niece to put the shoes on her feet. They fitted 
exactly. 

Then she stood up in them. She took one step, 
and amazed delight flashed over her face. Another 
step, and she turned to her niece: “Oh, they do 
feel good. Why, I can’t believe it.” 

E She walked around the room several times. 
They really do just what you said they would,” 
she exclaimed excitedly. ‘I feel as if I could walk 
clear to New York. But I can’t understand it. I 
don’t see why these shoes should be so different. 
They look like other stylish shoes, and I haven’t 
dared try to wear a smart shoe for so long.” 

“That's the fine thing about the Arch Preserver 
Shoe,” explained the niece. “It looks just like a 
regular shoe, but it is different. There is a bridge 
in the arch. That keeps the foot from sagging.” 
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"I never dreamed i 


there could be such a difference” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of a Nation. No. 1 


RVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 










“Yes, I see how it would work for you, perhaps. 
But my arches have always seemed so strong.” 

“But that doesn’t make any difference.’’ The 
younger woman was talking enthusiastically. 
“Your feet were made to bear the weight of your 
body, but they also were planned to be supported. 
The bridge in these shoes gives this support.” 

“But my feet feel so good all over. Just the 
bridge thing you speak about couldn't affect my 
whole foot this way.” 

“But the Arch Preserver Shoe has more than 
the bridge. The inside of the sole is flat. That lets 
your foot rest easily, without pinching the nerves 
and blood vessels. Nature planned your foot to 
spread out just a littlewhen weight is placed onit.”’ 

The aunt was overwhelmed, already, with the 
arguments. She simply stood and enjoyed to the 
fullest the wonderful sensation of having ‘“‘youth- 
ful feet’”’ again. But the younger woman hadn’t 
completed her story. 

“And there’s another thing,’’ she continued. 
“They measure your foot from the heel to that 


’ 


bone there back of the big toe, so that your instep 
fits over the bridge just right. This bridge must 
be right up against your foot so there will be a 


firm walking base.” 
The aunt held up her hands in surrender. 
“Oh, you don’t need to say another word about 


these shoes. They’re wonderful. I can hardly keep 


from going out and running around the block. I 
never dreamed there could be such a difference!” 

This is a true story, but not an unusual one. 
Back of practically every sale of Arch Preserver 
Shoes there is such a story. Women have learned 
about them—then have demanded the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe, “‘The Shoe that has Changed the 
Ideas of the Nation,’’— 
because it provides com- 
fort and style. 













Name __ 












P. O._ 


The Selby Shoe Co., 183 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 173, ‘““How 
to Keep Your Feet Young”, and name of dealer. 


s a 


Street and No. 


In using advertisements see page 0 






“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


Sold by 2000 dealers. Look for this Trade- 
Mark on the sole and lining. Styles for all 
occasions, All widths, AAAA toE. There 
are seven patents embodied in Arch Pre- 
server Shoe construction, These are vested 
solely with The Selby Shoe Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, for the making of 
women’s and misses’ shoes, and with E. 
T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Massachusetts, for the making of men’s 
and boys’ shoes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
We should like to mail you a copy of 
our little booklet, ‘‘ HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR FEET YOUNG.”’ Won't you 
write us? 
THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
183 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty years. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 










































































ROM the beginning, Berkey & Gay’s 

first consideration has been a structural 
soundness, that shall endure through genera- 
tions. But practically co-eval with that aim, 
has been an unswerving effort to interpret 
in terms of today, the unchanging principles 
of beauty and art, which have rendered of 
eternal worth the creations of yesterday. 


This Shop Mark 
is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cup- 
tomer's protection when buy 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom Suites are 
available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $4,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from your gerchant or decorator) 
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Gold Hands 


silver, and there were rents in the net, 
| twice daily she went to the weir, Working wit 
swift fingers until the tide came Tushing ip ty 
make work impossible. This time no Da 
Bidwell came to the rescue, and she had th 
| task of getting the heavy fish ashore and th 
more tedious one of repairing the nets, Trin 
she reluctantly left the old man for the gi 
across the bay, her boat heavily laden, 1, 
last time a calm fell as she was on the as 
| home; she was standing to the oar, anxious 
thinking of the old man waiting for his supp 
when she saw the power-boat put out from th 
distant float. A great wave of color flooded be 
face, but it was gone by the time Sedgwick’ 
boat came leaping within speaking distance g 
hers. He waved and was laughing like a boy 

“At last!” he called out. “The Wind-go 
have given me revenge!” 

“Did you bring a line?” she called. “I hay 
one here.” 











HE, too, was laughing, and he remembered 

that it was the first time he had seen he 
laugh. He shut off his engine, caught the TOP, 
hauled in until the boats were close together, 

“What on earth are you doing?” she cried 

“Jump! Jump across,” he commanded, 

“Qh—no! I’!l have to steer.” 

“Steer that! That thing will ride behind ys 
like a rowboat!” 

She hesitated, met his look, laughed a little 
“Wait until I take in the sail, then,” she said, 
and, presently, “There!” 

He was holding out his hand; he wa 
masterful, compelling. “Give me your hand! 
Now—jump!” 

They stood facing each other, still smiling 
“Now!” he said. “Behold in me a pirate! 
I have boarded a vessel, taken off its gold. 
I shall carry it off—” 

She flushed, turned her head away. “Your 
gold is fishy,” she said, making a little face, 
“Your boat is too fine for your cargo.” 

He laughed a little. “Don’t!” he protested. 

He bent over the engine for a moment, then 
went to the wheel. Presently she turned to 
him, startled; the boat was making a wide 
sweep away from the shore. 

“What are you doing?” she cried. 

He grinned at her, mischievous, teasing. 
“T told you—I’m a pirate! You watch mel 
I’m ‘bearing you farther than friends can 
pursue’—!” 

She stared at him, lips parted; he thought his 
quotation had puzzled her. But in a moment 
she said: 

“T like the other better—‘Above, Wher 
the destinies bar my plumes their full play'- 
it—has less of the pirate. My people—the 


Portuguese—were great adventurers. I dont 


think they were pirates.” 

It was his turn to be startled. ‘Vasca,” he 
said, leaning a little toward her, his face quite 
serious, ““Vasca, do you know how surprising 
you are? How have you managed to do to 
yourself what you have? What made you 
do it?” 

She did not answer; her head was bent, and 
she was looking down at her hands in her lap. 
Again she was the quiet creature she had always 
been with him until the moments just past, 
again she had hidden herself behind that mass 
of calmness—like one who waits behind 4 
screen; and as always, when she seemed to be 
waiting in that way. she seemed also to be 
listening, hushed and still, for something which 
was not quite to be heard. 

“You say that you are Portuguese. That 
means only one thing, along this coast. Yo 
meant that, too, when you said it; meant t0 
remind me of it. I see you doing a man’s work 
with—good Lord!—with fish. You've lived 
alone, without contacts—I know that. And my 
aunt tells me—” 

“Miss Susan is kind,” she interrupted. 

“Miss Susan knows the world,” said he 
“And Miss Susan is nobody’s fool. She has het 
own opinion of you. She says you're bette 
‘read than she is. That’s not all she says, but 
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57 CASH PRIZES 
IN ALL 


9 National Prizes, 48 State Prizes. 
The winners of First, Second and Third 
Cash Prizes will be invited to visit New 
York at our expense to have their por- 
traits painted by a famous artist. These 
magnificent paintings, worth at least $5,000, 
ill become the property of the prize 
winners in addition to the Cash Prizes. 


HIS is a contest of Health Beauty. The 
prizes will be awarded to the most at- 
tractive, healthiest and happiest family 
groups judged by the photographs submitted. 
There are lovely children everywhere— 
in tiny hamlets and congested cities. Their 
mothers are so busy protecting, nursing and 
training youngsters, that they have no time 
to pose as professional beauties, yet it is the 
gentle sweetness of a mother’s face which 
has inspired great artists of all ages. 

It is our ambition to collect a wonderful 
exhibit of photographs—an_ exhibition 
which includes every charming mother and 
her lovely children in the United States. 

Just by entering your favorite photo- 
graph of yourself and your children—a snap- 
shot or a professional photo—you may win 
one of these prizes: 

9 NATIONAL PRIZES 
First Prize. . . $2500 Third Prize. . . $500 
Second Prize. . $1000 Six Prizes each of $200 
$4800 in STATE PRIZES 


A special prize of $100 will be given for the 
best photograph from each State. National 
prize winners are not eligible for state prizes. 


Oil Paintings by Famous Artist are in 
Addition to Cash Prizes. 


And, in addition to the cash prizes, the 
winners of First, Second and Third prizes 
will be invited to come to New York at our 
expense to pose for paintings in oils in the 


studio of a famous portrait painter. 


These splendid paintings will become 
your very own—to hang in your living rooms 
—testimony to future generations that you 
and your children were judged the most at- 
tractive in this great country. 

These Health Beauty authorities accept 
the responsibility of selecting the winners: 


U.S. SENATOR ROYAL S. COPELAND 
(Distinguished Author and Exponent of Health Measures) 


MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
(National President, Camp Fire Girls) 


MR. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


(Famous Portrait Painter) 












LIFEBUOY 
HEALTH SOAP 
plays an active part in pro- 
mating the health of American 
mothers and their children. 
Its pore-cleansing, skin~puri= 
Sying power has protected the 
health and beauty of millions 

















The Picture of Health 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PROVIDES THF INSPIRATION FOR A NEW 
KIND OF BEAUTY CONTEST—THE $10,000 LIFEBUOY ‘MOTHER 
AND CHILDREN”? PRIZE CONTEST. THE MAKERS OF LIFEBUOY 
CORDIALLY INVITE EVERY MOTHER OF BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHY 
CHILDREN TO ENTER THE CONTEST AND WIN A GENEROUS CASH 
PRIZE AND A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT IN OILS TO HANG IN HER 
LIVING ROOM; ALSO A VISIT TO NEW YORK AT OUR EXPENSE (<2 

<= 









It is suitable that this great national contest 
should be conducted by the makers of Life- 
buoy Health Soap because it is doubtful if 
any other single thing has contributed so 
much to the health and good looks of Amer- 
ican children and mothers as Lifebuoy. 

Lifebuoy not only removes germs from 
hands and face and purifies the skin but its 
gentle antiseptic lather is graciously sooth- 
ing to delicate skin and promotes its natural 
health beauty. 

Read the conditions carefully. Select your 
favorite photograph and send it with a letter 
telling us briefly why you esteem Lifebuoy. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LEVER Bros. Co., CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 





Mother's Name - 











using advertisements see page 0 


10000.00 Litebuoy 
“Mother and Children 


ontest 


READ CAREFULLY 
THE CONDITIONS 
OF THE CONTEST 


[1] Every photograph submit- 
ted must show a mother and 
her child or children, 


[2] Each photograph submitted 
must have attached the entry 
blank coupon below, or a simi- 
lar written consent to the re- 
production of the portrait of 
yourself and your children in 
announcements of contest win- 
ners, It should be accompanied 
by aletter, although this is not 
a requirement, stating the con- 
testant’s impression of Life- 
buoy based on experience prior 
to the first announcement of 
this contest. 

[3] Name and address must be 
plainly written on the back of 
each photograph submitted. 
Any number of photographs 
may be submitted, 

[4] The contest closes May 1, 
1924, at Cambridge, Mass, 
Photographs will not be con- 
sidered eligible unless received 
on or prior to that date. 

[5] Prize winners will be an- 
nounced not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1924. 

[6] Mail photograph and let- 
ter to Lifebuoy “‘Mother and 
Children” PrizeContest. Lever 
Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass, 







Ir you win Ist, 2nd or 3rd cash 
prize, you will also be invited to 
come to New York at our expense 
to pose in the studio of a famous 
portrait painter for a rendition in 
oil of your winning photograph. 
This painting becomes your own 





-#{ PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK }4- 


GH 


Gentlemen: Please enter attached photograph of myself and my children in the 
Lifebuoy ‘*Mother and Children” Prize Contest. I yor pie py you permission, 
in the event that I win a prize, to reproduce portrait of mysel 

announcements of contest winners. I also enclose a letter on Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


and my children in 
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my shower. 


Holmes 


onderful, 
Mother?” 


my friends select- 
beautiful gifts for 
Just look, -it is 
& Edwards Super 


Plate and they chose the de- 
sipn I wanted most.” 


Holmes 
Plate is 


& Edwards Super 
different. Every 


piece is heavily plated with 
pure silver and in addition 
those most used have Solid 


Silver I 


nlaid under the 


plate at the two rest points 
to insure permanent satis- 


faction. 


Super Plate—Inlaid 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears”’ 


Write for Gift Booklet 


dg! 2 ESTOWN 
EA SPOON 
Set of Six $3.75 


Shows where Solid 
Silver is inleid un- 


aiaeselinar 
SJea Spoon 
Set of Six $3.75 


der the plate. 


SILVERPLATE 


from the House of 


HOLMES 


INTE RNATI 


SUCCEEDED BY 


§ EDWARDS 


RT, CONNECTICUT 


ONAL SUNER CO, 


Ney anaes # SLE AMEE, 
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Gold Hands 


Why have you done it, Vasca? 
you to it?” 

She raised her head, moved it from Side ty 
side, not meeting his look. “I had to,” g, 
murmured. Then she said: “Please take the 
back. My grandfather—” 

“How you elude!” he said. 

“Please—please take me ashore! It’s late 
My grandfather—I must—” 

He turned the boat, and she sat very stil 
looking back at the sailboat plunging jn the 
wake of the low-dipping motor-craft. Sedgyi 
kept his eyes upon the shore. 

The tide was in; as they passed the fig 
Vasca caught a flash of pale blue on Mig 
Susan’s minute golf-course that was gone the 
moment after. He towed the sailboat to hy 
wharf, and with a word of thanks that could Tot 
recover the gay note, they parted. 


What movg 


At THE top of her own path she met Dy 

Bidwell. He was frowning, his face wy 
ugly with anger, his eyes narrowed. He sto 
in her way. 

“So that’s what you been doing!” said he, 

The girl looked at him; there was no 
tion of her calm. ‘What do you mean, Dan? 
she asked. 

“Mean? I mean you’ve been playin’ arowj 
with that feller Sedgwick. He’s a rich city 
feller—folks around here get into trou 
when they do that way. I thought you was 
that kind.” 


? 


“T am what I am,” she told him tranquilly, 
“Yes, and so’s he! I’m telling you!” 
“T have known Mr. Sedgwick longer tha 

I’ve known you, Dan. We used to play to 

gether. He was kind to me then—in those days 

when I was ‘the Portuguee’ to the rest of you, 

Dan.” 

He stirred uneasily; his anger seemed to {il 
away from him, leaving him foolish, 
“Well . . . But I was only just doing th 
way my folks did, Vasca. Kids are that wa 
When I got old enough to think for myself, and 
to act for myself, I did different. You 
think a lot of you now.” 

“That’s why I’ve explained, Dan.. 
I’ve got to go to grandfather.” 


He stood aside from the path and let he 


pass, but then he stood for a long time wher 
she had left him. 


FOR a week thereafter she saw nothing ¢ 
Sedgwick, unless he were one of the mo 
figures on the links that apparently gave 
heed to her coming and going across the fat 
That week the tide went out during the dy 
When she rode out to the weir, she kept le 
face turned toward the sea; on the retum, s 
looked straight ahead, her eyes avoidilf 
nothing, seeking nothing. In the same mai 
she went through the days. Whatever she1 
accustomed to do, she did with all outs 
deliberateness and calm; she was what she 
always been. So, in the evenings when 
grandfather slept, she walked abroad as 
| but under the moon now, since her days We 
full of work. 
But the first time Sedgwick appear 
hand went to her breast. He saw the gestut 
“T have frightened you,” he said. 
Her hand dropped t~ her side. “I amat 
afraid,”’ she answered. 
They walked on side \ y side. The night 
7 still under the beneficence of the mot 
No sound reached them but the murmur ol tt 
incoming tide where it broke at the foot ¢! 
cliff; sometimes there was the echo of a pas 
| of gladness at its return, sometimes no 0" 
than a low whisper of caressing where ™ 
waves foamed upon the beach and drew avi 
| as reluctantly as a lover’s hand. They walk 
, through moonlight, and at times their pathle 
way took them under the shadow of pitt 


when theiremergence into the wider spaces ® 


like coming out upon a world on whic 
awakening sun had not yet risen, a worlds 
bathed in the soft twilight of the gods, a ¥® 


formed, slumbering, undiscovered. They ™ 
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Gold Hands 


as the first pair, treading a Garden whose 
wonders were as yet unnamed. : 

They came to the crest of the moor. She 
stood on the highest place, he a little below her. 
From here there seemed to be no shadow any- 
where; even on the lower places the moonlight 
lay like dew. The mystery that surrounded her 
for him was as a part of the night; beauty, 
silence, something to stand hushed before, 
something to listen for, something potentially 
too exquisite to be hastened or awaked, 
something for which a man might vainly wait 
a lifetime and still carry with him into eternity 
as a crown or decoration. ages 

“Let us go back,” he said, his voice choked 


and harsh. 


THEY went back as they had come, across 
the moor, until as they neared the settle- 
ment they found a sandy road. They went 
silently; yet they might have been saying much. 

And at a turning of the road they came upon 
her abruptly—Sedgwick’s wife. She was 
breathing like a person who has been running 
hither and there, perhaps anxiously searching 
for something. When she saw the two, she 
stopped for a moment, arrested. Vasca saw 
that her face was distorted, strangely hideous 
through its vapid prettiness. Then she came 
toward them, passed them by at the distance 
of the road’s breadth; she kept her eyes away, 
did not salute them, went on, walking, hasten- 
ing,with the effect of stumbling a little over the 
unevenness of the road. Sedgwick was looking 
after her, and Vasca waited. When she had 
disappeared into a distant shadow, Sedgwick 
said: 

“She was following me. Again. God! I can’t 
stand any more of this! Curse her—curse 
her!” He was shaking with anger. “I wish I 
could choke her—the way she’s choked me!” 

Vasca said nothing; she was watching him 
with a look as strained as the one she turned 
toward the horizon, toward those beckoning 
adventures that lay beyond the place where 
sky meets sea. 

“Why do you stand there reproaching me?” 
he blazed at her. 

“Tam not reproaching you,” she said. 

“You are! Your being here at all reproaches 
me—your being what you are. I don’t know 
what that is; ’ve even lost perception to dis- 
cover that. But I have learned something. You 
listened to me telling ycu what that moment, 
that clean contact with what was clean, did to 
me. I thought it was only me that it had done 
something to. Now I know better. You, too— 
you’ve been probing into the mystery. You 
don’t have to tell me—I know. And what have 
you found? You cover that, don’t you? Think 
you hide itaway? Yes. And you do. But I’ve 
had glimpses of it. Enough to make me know 
there’s something. Not to understand. You 
keep your mask on! But there’s no mask over 
my soul. I know what I am. God—what I’ve 
become!” 

_He turned toward the dark place into which 
his wife had disappeared. ‘She has taken it 
from me,” he said, his voice choking in his 
throat. 

“No,” said Vasca. 

_He looked at her again. “You don’t know. 
You’re a child in experience. I told you I had 
seen bright banners, listened to music that I 
could not hear, looked upon beauty .. . 
That’s gone. Like my writing. You don’t 
know what a woman can do to a man. The 

aily wearing away of the tissues of self- 
Tespect. Starving him with sweetmeats. Ice 
where he wants warmth, and a_ fictitious 
warmth, at the wrong moment, that catches 

mM unaware, sickens him. Denials; and the 
lavishing of paltry things as substitutes for 
what a man longs for. I have no children. And 
worse than everything else, jealousy. Jealousy 
of the things a man keeps in his soul. Knowing 
herself unable to share them, by one means or 
another dragging them out, laughing at them 
or making them of no account. Even of my 
Writing—she was jealous of that. That’s why 


‘able. What is more, you have 





MATCHLESS FLOORS 


that are easy to care for 


When you use Old English Wax you have The Old English Waxer-Polisher has this 
floors as beautiful as floors can be. You outstanding advantage: It waxes, then 
have floors that every home can have, for _ polishes. There is no other single-unit de- 
its cost is a third of other floor finishes— _ vice like it. It glides over the floor as easily 


measured either by money or as a carpet-sweeper. It is 
low in cost and easy to use, 


by work. 
Old English Wax goes far- FREE TO YOU and hundreds of thousands of 


ag f You will receive a can of , hav veal 4 
ther, lasts longer. It prevents | 6)4 Eecheh Wexkectyen | “OUT Mere ee ed it so. 
heel-marks and scratches. Tt | buy an Old English Waxer- But whether you use this 
has the softest lustre imagin- | Polisher now. This one proved Waxer-Polisher or a 


labor-saving device does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- soft cloth, as many do, you 


the easiest floor in the world | j.hos the floor. It’s a great will find Old English Wax 
to keep up—just a touch or improvement over any matchless for lustre, match- 
two on the walk-spots when a psc aig. yor — less for beauty, and quite un- 
they need it. merely polishes, Lastealife- | equalled in the economies it 
: merely polishes. Lasts a life- jualiec conomies 1 
It glides your work away time. If your dealer can’t always effects. 

. , ; supply you, take advantage - 
To make waxing still easier, | of our short-time offer. Sold at paint, hardware, 
use the Old English Waxer- | Mail the coupon below. drug, housefurnishing, and 


Polisher. department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
PASTE LIQUID POWDER 









Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 

ow to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodavork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 








Tue A. S. Borie Company, 1352 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 







oO Check here for Check here for 
free book only 0 Waxer-Polisher 
Send me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work and Furniture—Their Wax Free at the special time-limited 
Finish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 






$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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‘Fashion's colors ~ 


Ask to see the SUN- 
SET color card and 
the folder of the 
Season’s Color 
Combinations. 


* * 


If you can’t buy 
SUNSET ina local 
store, send I5c per 
cake to our Dept. 15. 
Our Home Service 
Department will 
answer all questions. 


easy and inexpensive 
with modern Sunset 


N 30 minutes with SUNSET, the modern 
fast dye, you can have any color or shade 
you want! 

Think what that means in planning your 
next dress and the things to go with it! 
SUNSET makes it possible for you to have the 
season’s most fashionable colors without pay- 


ing extra for them. 

Try SUNSET—dye a pair of silk stockings to match a 
favorite gown—you will be amazed how easy it is. 

There are 22 standard SUNSET colors. By mixing them 
according to directions, you can make any of the newest 
off-shades. Then, instead of spending hours in a hot 
kitchen, and staining your hands and utensils, as you 
would have had to do with old-fashioned dyes, you finish the 
whole, clean SUNSET operation in a brief thirty minutes. 


Why SUNSET is different 


It is easy to see that SUNSET is entirely different from all 
other dyes—different from tints because it is fast, different 
from powdered dyes because it is put up in neat cake form 
for cleanliness, accuracy and convenience. Another very 
important difference is that SUNSET dyes all fabrics—silk, 
wool, cotton and mixed goods—the same color in the same 
bath. 

SUNSET is made by a patented process invented by 
one of the most skilful dye-chemists in America, so it is 
very important that you make sure of getting genuine 
SUNSET—don’t ever take a substitute. 

Manufactured by 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SUNSET 
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Gold Hands 


I’m drubbing for money that she can deck he. 
self out with—drubbing in an office, where Py 
safe from the things she couldn’t have a shan 
in. And now—following me. Jealous of this, 
1)... SO a 

They were silent a moment; then she gaj 
so low that he barely caught the words; “Ny 
You can’t go on. And there is no standing 
still. But . . . you can go back.” 

“To that?” 

She shook her head. “To—something ¢g, 
To what you had.” 

Again they were silent, until he said 
“That’s gone. I’ve lost it.” 

They began to walk toward the settlement 
They kept to the road, instead of returning 
along the bluffs, as though they instinctive); 
sought to avoid that solitude so crowded with 
things unseen and voicelessly clamoring, They 
passed through the sleeping village, passed the 
summer places, went down the lane toward the 
beach. At last they came to her house, lying 
dark and brooding on its hillside. Involyp. 
tarily they stopped at the place where in their 
youth the gate had been. 

“You have not lost it,” she said softly, “I 
is not gone.” 

“My gold has turned into base metal,” he 
told her. 

He heard her quickly indrawn breath and 
wondered. 

“No!” she cried, and there was protest in 
the way she stood, the way she spoke, that he 
remembered afterward and could not interpret. 
“No! Not if—it’s—gold .. .” 

Then she left him. 


ER grandfather died. During that last 

day or two he lay in a state that was 
neither waking nor sleeping, his eyes hall- 
opened, his fretfulness gone. Sometimes she 
knew that he was watching her, and again he 
seemed to be unconscious of her presence, even 
of her ministrations. Once when she was 
in the outer room she heard his voice and 
went in. 

“Mary,” he said. “That you, Mary?” 

She bent over him. “It’s I, grandfather,” 
she said. : 

He looked up at her. “You been away 
a long time,” he said. ‘Where you beet, 
Mary?” 

Did the coming of death do that? She 
wondered: did the passing bridge intervening 
bitternesses, lead only to that which had been 
sweet? She smoothed his hair. 

“Well, I’m here now, dear,” she told him. 

But another time when she sat in the lamp- 
light, waiting, knowing that he was looking at 
her, he said: 

“You been a good girl, Vasky. , You te 
member what you are. The Wares ’ve always 
held their head up. We're good stock. Aint 
any better.” 

“T know, grandfather,” she said. An 

Her eyes burned with tears: he was claiming 
her, denying that she had any of the alien 
blood that his kind hated and distrusted. It 
was his tribute, and she welcomed it; she knew, 
moreover, the truth of what he implied. She 
was of that “good stock,” people who had 
dared the rigors ot that coast in order to be 
free of conscience and condition; people who, 
not so far from where she sat, had signed their 
covenant of right living. But—and never ha 
she been more keenly aware of the one than i2 
the moment when this full acknowledgment 
the other had come to her—but there was that 
something else in her, too; something of those 
people who had yearned for farther shores, for 
the sense of adventuring, who had broadened 
the bounds of the world. Her father—n0t 
much of that in him; but before him 
the others who had sailed, explored, and 
conquered. 

On the day they were to bury the old ma 
Miss Susan came, her arms full of astel. 
Before she left, she stood looking at Vasca 104 
curious way, until the girl asked. 

“What is it, Miss Susan?” 
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If all laundresses were as reliable 
and permanent as Rome Copper 
Wash Boilers, there would be no 
cause for any woman to worry 
about wash day. 

These are good strong boilers, 
built for use, and abuse too, should 
they get it. 

Made entirely of pure sheet 
copper, they cannot rust, and do 
not discolor clothes. Double 
seamed all around, so they cannot 
leak. Sides are vertical and have 
a heavy steel rod rolled in and 
reinforcing the top, assuring a 
stronger boiler and one that always 
holds its shape. Close fitting dome- 
shaped tin cover. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. Main Office and Plann ROME, N.Y. 


OM 


COPPER & ALUMIN UM UTEN S Ls 


In using advertisements see page 6 


COPPER FOR 





A/ E 


You can buy a small, medium, 
or large Rome Copper Boiler, in 
any one of five weights of copper. 
It is very inexpensive, when you 
figure the years and years of use 
you get. 

And a Rome Copper Dipper, 
polished or nickel plated, is bright, 
clean, does not rust, and for years 
will serve many useful purposes in 
laundry or kitchen. 

Buy Rome Copper Wash Boilers | 
and Utensils at Hardware and 
House Furnishing stores. 

Send for “A Song in Your 
Kitchen”, a “booklet descriptive 
of the entire Rome line of Copper 
Utensils. 

















Gold Hands 


(* “I’m wondering. I’ve never been able to 
SZ make you out, you know! What are you going 
/ to do with yourself now?” 

£ Vasca did not reply; her eyes, unfathomable 
were on the older woman’s. 
Miss Susan went on, in her abrupt way: 
“T’ve watched you for fifteen years making 
something of yourself. You’re young. You're 
strong. I suppose you know you’re beautiful, 
I = see you going on here. Just living and 
fishing. You must have done pretty well } 
TE Ba that, haven’t you?” . . 

Coal WATER “T have some money,” Vasca said. 
HEATER pro- “That won’t satisfy you—not that it doesn’t 
vite pet materge | help. Vasca, my child—look at me! What do 
year. you see? An old, fat woman—I know that! 
But what else? Let me tell you something. 
I was young as you, once, and slim as you, if 
The RED CROSS 2 a ae . a you can believe it! I wasn’t beautiful, but I 
Wilcolator OVEN its c a eo ’ didn’t need beauty—made up for it in other 
vit 4 T CON. | | omen f eo ie ; es} ways. I had birth, position, money, and some 
fect folie ae B ivy: i 1 ee } wit. I went picking and dancing my way and 
BIETRLL S | ay ig thought I was having a good time doing it. 
; But whenever I came at close quarters with 
life, I shied away from it. I had chances to 
marry; I waited for something better. Well— 
it came. And I denied it. The pride, the 
opposition of the family—I thought at the 
time those were what settled it; but that wasn’t 
true. It was a sense on my own part that if] 
had married the man I loved I should have 
been lowering myself, stepping down, outside 
the puny social law of my own kind. It was 
stronger in those days than it is now. I didn’t 


id . know then what I know now, either. Well— 

11g ten P Our 1tc en I thought his scorn killed my love for him. 
What it killed was my power of loving any- 

thing but the god I had set up—myself. So 

awhere you spend 50 many hours I’ve gone through life pampering myself, 


trying to make up to myself. I still have the 
F you would furnish your kitchen as cheerfully as you furnish the other rooms things I held above love—money, position, 
pretty much all there is that my world kowtows 


in your home, the pleasure derived from such attractive surroundings would to. And what am I? A fat, selfish old woman 


have a benefiting effect on your health and happiness. with nothing. Not love. Not children. Not 
I ae those memories of pain and happiness that 


RED CROSS Ranges se designed as fine paren of add up to having lived. I’m lonely, useless, 
kitchen furniture. Their bright, easy-to-keep-clean enamel, disappointed, because I hadn’t the sense to 
nickel and polished steel finish give them a cheerful, in- take what would have been life.” 


viting look that adds a wealth of adornment to the kitchen. Vasca’s face had become even whiter than 
the fatigue of her vigil had left it; her 


And they Save time and labor, which brings any Sane eyes smoldered under the outward-lifting 
restful hours for pleasure into your day. brows. 


RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are “T see you ~"'? parece = se 
/ \ equipped with an oven heat control, which assures perfect rer we a oe k here, a r ‘* 
Red Cross Gas Range cooking and baking results; gas and coal water heater; your kind, ot any laws! Put out both yal 


- numerous, roomy, elevated broiling and hands and take it!” 


i<—_ Rh < . r 8 A 4 P 
{hs ia’ baking ovens and warming closets, with She went heavily to the door, the girl still 


glass doors: removable, different size burn- R sf standing, silent; she turned in the doorway as 
% 7 though she had remembered something. 


y — | oe and rte large fire box and roomy “Oh,” she said, “I was forgetting. My 
| =i | | ash pan; they are compact in arran é i ~phew se is sympathy » is going to- 
| pan; they P Angee fs: os g8Ey the nephew sent his sympathy. He is going 


ar | 1 : 
ey | | and economize on fue RED CROSS morrow.” 
aT trade mark has been When she was gone, Vasca stood for a mo- 


Acuemer® i : 
ee! | i Leading stove dealers and Department Stores can dependable ment looking at the empty doorway. Presently 


yee, 


r ty eee lta ie! UA i GUARANTEE ° 
IY! FG, supply you with RED CROSS products. If you pe pet nid she raised her hands and looked at them; 
a | cannot procure them in your community, writeus © : eas sm as thous 
. sign and construc- looked at them long, studying them as thoug 
Fs ,/ for illustrated folders of RED CROSS Ranges  tion—assurance of she were a. nalmist. Slowly the color came beet 
Qe “S| |) and Furnaces. Our Domestic Science Dept. will properly regulated reg Med ae hadow of a smut: 
I + exe Sih | gladly give advice on any installation without tat economy end to her face, and almost the shadow of a smule; 
D4) long, satisfactory then she quietly went about her work. 


( yi Pr om") 5 | H obligation on your part. pr 
Lf Aeseesmcestgs hI 

CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. SHE walked back from the graveyard alone. 

The house had to be set inorder. That day, 


she thought, she would not go to the weir; her 
grandfather would have liked her not working, 
would have considered it a mark of respect. 
Dan Bidwell came and offered to bring in the 
fish for her. 

“Thank you, Dan,” she said gently. “They 
will not do any harm in the trap today. 
Tomorrow I shall go out as usual.” 

He gave her a look half shy, half pleased. 
“That’s right! You keep right on, Vasca. It’s 
as good a business as there is.” 

“Yes, a good business, Dan.” + 

“You let me know when I can help any. 

“T will,” she told him. 

But after supper the house became 00 


RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND | lonely; when it was dark, she went down ae 
COAL OR COAL AND WOOD~—PIPE AND PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES | path toward the beach. As she turned the 
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Red Cross Empire 
Pipeless Furnace Chicago Branch: 505 South Clinton Street 
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Gold Hands 


corner of the fish-house, some one rose from 
the step. She drew back a little. 

“You did not expect me to be here,” Sedg- 
wick said. “But I knew you’d come.” 

Dark as it was, he knew her eyes were 
darker. f f e 

“Vasca,” he said quietly, in a way that told 
her he was speaking with words planned, not 
on the impulse of the moment, “Vasca, I am 
going away tomorrow. Will you come out in 
the boat with me tonight?” 

He gave her time to think. He would be 


gone tomorrow. To put out both hands, to 


take what life offered— If this were all— At 
the end, bright things to stir to life again .. . 


“T will come,” she said. 

He had the motor-boat lying at the float. 
He held out his hand as she stepped in, but she 
did not touch it. 

“T have fixed a place for you,” he told her. 
“Forward. That’s right. Here’s a cushion for 
your back.” 

“ It was the first time she had ever been so 
cared for. 

“There’s a rug on the seat there, if you need 
it,” he said, as he went back to the wheel. 
“The nights are cool now.” 

She could see the lights of Miss Susan’s 
house as they passed beyond the lee of the 
bluff; twinkling lights above, broad rectangles 
of light below—lights that indicated so much 
life within and told nothing of it. Miss Susan 
was up there, and—that other. 


HE STEERED the boat toward the open 

sea. Turning a headland, the lights of the 
village were lost. Farther on, a harbor light 
shone yellow; that presently dropped off behind 
them, too. The night was dark, and silent save 
for the sound of the engine and the murmurous 
ribbon of wake. There was a lamp fixed to the 
side of the low cabin; it shone upon Vasca, and 
she knew that Sedgwick watched her, as 
conscious of his gaze as though her eyes were 
meeting his. But their eyes did not meet; she 
sat quietly, motionless, looking across the 
width of the boat into the night. And beyond 
the radius of their lights the night was all a 


melting darkness; they were speed and 
thought—and emotion—throbbing through 
boundless immensity, threading blackness, | 


piercing toward . . . She shivered a little, and 
instantly he asked, 

“Are you cold?” 

She shook her head, but she had known 
that he was watching. 

“It’s all life is,” he said, aiter a while, 
“going on and on, without chart or direction, 
into blackness—and finding nothing.” 

“No,” she said. “Not all. Because we carry 
something with us.” x 

“What do you carry with you, Vasca?” he 
asked after a moment. 

She looked swiftly toward where he sat, an 
almost indistinguishable form in the stern, and 
as swiftly looked away again. 

“Does one never discover the mystery, never 
solve the enigma?” ; 

“Men have spent their lives trying to do it,” 
she reminded him softly. 

Far out to sea a steamer’s lights were rising; 
she was watching them come up like some 
strange constellation. 

_ Spent!” he cried bitterly. “Yes—spent! 
God! I don’t want to spend my life! I want to 


Ive it! And what is living without finding, 
having?” 
ag ; 
She did not reply. Across the steamer’s 


»ow a meteor fell, its red spark piercing 
the blackness for the barest moment, yet 
burning itself on their vision, ever to be 
remembered. 

“The angel of the Lord came down,’ ” he 
murmured, and laughed shortly. “To what 
annunciation?” 

Slowly she turned and looked at him, leaned 
toward him as she spoke, even reaching her 
and out toward him. “Ah—but don’t you see? 
How can there be annunciation—except to 
something within one’s self?” 


Many foods, good to the eye and to the palate, are 
so softandcreamy that they lullthegumstosleep, 
as it were, and failtogivethemthat blood-rousing 
stimulation that rougher,coarser foodsonce gave. 


How soft foods ruin the health 







of your teeth and gums 


ESEARCHES prove that we, 

as a nation, give more atten- 
tion to our teeth than any other 
people in the world. 

And yet, in spite of this, and in 
spite of the fact that our dental pro- 
fession is acknowledged to be far 
and away the superior of any other, 
general tooth health is not increas- 


ing. Troubles of the gingiva (gum 
structure) seem to be on the rise. 

Undoubtedly, the lack of hard 
physical work and the racking ner- 
vous tension of modern life, are 
partly to blame, but the greatest 
foe to the health of your teeth and 
your gums is the food that you eat. 
Foritdoes notstimulate the gums. 


How Ipana protects the health of your gums 


THIS modern food of ours may be deli- 
cious, but it’s soft. It does not give the 
brisk exercise that rough, coarse food once 
gave. It does not stir your gums to health. 
Probably you eat it hastily. That, too, cheats 
the gums of exercise, of stimulation. Gums 
becomesoftand pampered. The toothbrush 
begins to “show pink.” And then follows 
that train of tooth troubles showing such 
an alarming rate of increase today— those 
troubles whose source is a weakened gum 
structure, and whose course, if unchecked, 
leads straight from gingivitis to nyorrhea. 


How Ipana helps to build 
sound gum tissue 


Recognizing the great need for fighting 
soft and bleeding gums, thousands of den- 
tists now use and prescribe Ipana Tooth 
Paste, Many practitioners have written us 
that in especially stubborn cases of bleed- 
ing gums, they prescribe a thorough daily 
massage of the gums with Ipana after the 
regular brushing with Ipana. 


IPANA 


wy 


For in strengthening soft gums and heal- 
ing bleeding gums, Ipana hasa very specific 
virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive anti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparation 
with a recognized hemostatic value. 
Throughout the country ziratol is used by 
dentists, after extraction, toallay the bleed- 
ing of the wound, to heal infected tissue, 
and to restore to irritated and congested 
gums their normal tonicity. Indeed, Ipana, 
in the relatively short time that it has been 
before the profession, has proved itself to be 
the great enemy of the “pink” toothbrush. 


Send for a trial tube free 


From the sample, you can judge, not only 
the healing effect of Ipana, not only its 
fine, free-from-grit consistency, not only 
its remarkable power to clean safely and 
thoroughly, but you can judge, too, its 
delightful flavor and clean taste. For Ipana 
is a perfect proof that a tooth paste need 
not have an unpleasant taste, in order to 
be a beneficial agent. 
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“Three Ways to put 


‘Frigidaire in your home 


1 By obtaining a complete unit—a combination 
of the Frigidaire mechanism with the Frigidaire 
cabinet made by the Delco-Light Company 
especially for this purpose. 

2 By installing one of the many models of Frig- 
idaire in your present icebox, 

3 By purchasing any icebox you may wish and 
having Frigidaire mechanism installed in it. 







T ‘HE Frigidaire method of electrical refrigeration offers these distinct 
advantages: 

It banishes forever the muss, the nuisance and the disappointments 
attendant upon ice and ice delivery. 

Frigidaire provides a constant, dry cold—a far healthier method of 
preserving food, that better safeguards the health of the entire family. 
The United States Government and many scientists state that for proper 
food preservation a temperature constantly below fifty degrees is necessary, 
This can not be obtained by melting ice. 

The Frigidaire cooling unit is always twelve degrees colder than ice 
and never melts. On any home electric current it operates automati- 
cally with little attention. 

Its operating cost is less than the cost of ice. It freezes cubes of pure 
ice for table use, makes many new and delicious frozen desserts and is 
a wonderful aid to the hostess. 

Be rid of the inconvenience of ice as a means of refrigeration in your 
home. Learn more about Frigidaire —write for our special booklet today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


ELCO-LIGHT 
RODUCTS;. 


fe 
Light Plants—Pumps—and 


Frigidaire, Electric Refrigeration Q ii XN 8 


ODUCT OF Ge NERAL MOTO! 
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or something! You miss the old man that 
much?” 

“TI miss him,” she said, and something in the 
way she smiled forbade Dan Bidwell from say. 
ing the words he had come to say. 

But Bidwell was stolid, slow, and therefore 
determined when once his deliberate mind 
had reached determination. Again and yet 
again he sought out the gray house, meaning to 
have his say, and each time the strange aloof. 
ness of the girl laid its prohibition upon him, 
He felt himself helpless before her, and his 
helplessness chafed and angered him, The 
last time he came, as he was taking his yp. 
certain leave, he hesitated at the door; then 
he said, trying to give the words a casual 
sound, 

“Miss Susan’s house is shut up.” 

Vasca nodded. “Yes. She always goes ip 
September.” 

“That nephew of hers—that Sedgwick feller 
—he sold his motor-boat over to the vi 
Said he wasn’t ever coming back any more 
summers.” 

She nodded. 

“City folks—there don’t ever any good come 
of it when they take up with any of us, You 
can’t trust ’em.” ; 

He was not looking at her. She said nothing, 
but sat quietly under the lamplight. — 

“Well,” said he, “I got to be going along. 
Good-night, Vasca.” 

“Good-night, Dan.” 

But again he turned back from the door, 
“T’ll help you, when you're ready to get in the 
nets,” he offered. 

She smiled at him, but shook her head, 
“T don’t need any help, Dan. Thank you, just 


the same.” 

“T’d be glad to. I’m a good hand with any 
kind o’ tackle.” 

“T know you are. But I’ve always done it 
alone.” 

“You don’t need to—now, though.” 

“T have my own ways of doing things, 
Dan.” ad 

“Yes,” said he, turning his hat in his hands. 
“You—you ain’t like anybody else. Well—it’s 
a good business. You couldn’t do any better 
than carry it on.” 

She stood up. “Yes. A good business, Dan, 
Good-night.” 

“You ain’t like anybody else” . . . Was 
that true? Was that what set her apart, in her 
own consciousness, from others? Was she 
alien, not only to the people her life had been 
passed among, but alien to life itself, to the 
fulness of living? Something, during the years, 
she had built up: a secret fastness, a stronghold 
of the spirit where she walked alone, kept her- 
self secure. Was the security a barren thing? 
Were the betrayals to come from within that 
secret place? Was all she had lived for a de 
ception of the spirit, emptiness? } 

Her hand was on the lamp, to put it out. 
Leaning there, she looked. The light shone on 
her hand Slowly she smiled, and a 
softening came into her eyes. Slowly she shook 
her head. Ah, no, there was something—not 
emptiness, not deception, but something. 

When she went to the door, a breeze touched 
her face. The fog was lifting. Overhead, a star 
shone. So—the line-storm was over. Once 
more a season was established. Winter coming 
again; but before it, days that would be warm 
and bright, and after it, a world coming back 
to life. 


N THE morning she went to the fish-house; 
there would be tidying up to do there, even 
though the tide went out before the break of 
day, and consequently too late in the afternoo? 
for there to be light enough for the journey 
the weir. She welcomed the respite; there was 
no hurry about taking in the net and o 
shorter poles. The long line of the leader wou 
be washed away by the winter’s battering, al 
even if she did not bring in the poles this yeas 
they were old; perhaps only the net vous 
worth bringing in at all. Ned was old, too; 
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Robust Men Like 


‘BAKER’S COCOA 


The cocoa of high quality 

















AKER’S COCOA is invigorating, stimulating only 

in the sense that pure food is stimulating, it has a 
delicious flavor and aroma, is a great addition to meals 
and a wonderful between meals stay. 














MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


MILLS AT DORCHESTER, MASS. AND MONTREAL, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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rom infancy health depends 


on internal cleanliness 


O one can remain healthy who 

does not keep clean internally. 
To be youthful all through the years, 
to have a sound body and a clear 
mind, requires a constant condition 
of internal cleanliness. 


Of late years medical science has 
sounded urgent warnings of the dan- 
gerous effects of intestinal clogging. 
Poisoning from clogged intestines 
often starts in infancyand as the years 
pass by, its baneful effects are shown 
in damaged nerves and a grievously 
impaired body, says a famous medi- 
cal writer. The first results of clog- 
ged intestinesare the minorailments. 
Butastheclogging becomes chronic, 
other more serious conditions ap- 
pear, until the individual is suffering 
from some grave organic disease. 
Don’t run these risks! Minor ailments 
that come from intestinal clogging warn 
that poisons are saturating your body. 


Each of these ailments weakens your 
health and power to resist graver diseases. 


— 
“Regular as Clockwork” 


Nujol 


REG US PAT OFF 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
faulty elimination, says a noted authority, 
but by their continued use tend only to 
aggravate the condition and often lead to 
permanent injury. 

How to Overcome Faulty 

Elimination 

Through knowledge gained of the intes- 
tinal tract by X-ray observation and ex- 
haustive tests, medical science has found 
in /ubrication the best means of over- 
coming faulty elimination. The gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and softens 
the hard food waste. Thus it enables 
Nature to secure regular, thorough elim- 
ination. Nujol is not a laxative nor a 
medicine, and cannot cause distress. Like 
pure water, it is harmless. Nujol hastens 
the rate of flow through the intestine, 
preventing intestinal sluggishness. 
Nujol is used in leading hospitals and is 
prescribed by physicians throughout the 
world for the relief of faulty elimination 
in expectant and nursing mothers, in- 
fants and children and people of all ages. 
Remember, continued youth and health 
depend upon internal cleanliness. Main- 
tain it by taking Nujol as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush your teeth. 
For sale by all druggists. 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. \New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol Room 808-I, 7 Hanover Sq., NewYork 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only check 
here CJ) and send without money.) 
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loads of poles would be heavy for him. And for 
herseli—yes, she welcomed the feeling that she 


| might give herself time from the accustomed 


labor. She needed the openness of the moors 
the long days of tramping across the rolling 


| downs and sitting alone at the edge of the sea, 
| Beauty—to walk into beauty, let herself pe. 


come as a part of it; that never failed her, 

Inland the bogs lay red, their harvest long 
ago housed against frost; the workers had gone 
to other tasks. Along the roads and the beaches 
the houses of the summer people were deserted, 
wearing a curious air of age and decrepitude, 
On Miss Susan’s great place there was no sign 
of human life, except in the gardener’s cottage; 
even the float had been drawn far up on the 
sand beyond reach of the water. On the moors 
bayberry lay in crimson blotches; the waving 
grass had bronzed. 


Long hours Vasca spent there, sometimes - 


walking until fatigue gave her sleep at night, 
sometimes, with a strange lassitude of the soul, 
content to sit on the bluff and watch the sun on 
the water. With October there came a week 
when summer turned back, warm and mellow, 
Still the nets were not in, but the call of the 
sunlight and the beauty of the moors was 
stronger than the call of duty. 

She had walked far that day and sat for a 
time on her place on the great bluff, tired and 
languid. The sun was low in the west, going 
down in a haze that blended the gray of water 
and air and sea; timorously toward the south 
the young moon hung. She rose and stood 
there, her hands loosely folded, watching it—so 
lovely; more piercingly lovely for its incon- 
stancy, more wistful and sweet for the shadow 
on its face that made it only a plaintive 
prophecy of itself. 


HE did not hear his step; when at last 

she turned, he was there, a few paces off. 
Their eyes met. Time was not. 

He said her name, as though the saying of 
that said everything. ‘“Vasca... Vasca...” 

Her lips parted. She took a step toward 
him. She was in his arms. 

“T had to come,” he told her presently, 
breathing the words into her hair. 

She drew a little away, looked up at him. 
“T know,” she said. 

“T tried. I did my utmost. Believe that, 
Vasca!”’ 

“TI believe.” Their words met, breathless, 
thought leaping to thought, sparks flashing 
out to mingle in one flame. 

“T knew what you wanted—what you 
meant, there in the boat. But I couldn’t sail 
my ship. I’ve been through shipwreck. Been 
through hell. You don’t know.” 

“T know that you would not have come— 
unless—” 

“T’ve been hungry for you, thirsty for you. 
But that would not have brought me. Not if! 
could have found the thing you talked about— 
that thing within.” 

“But it’s there!” 

“Ves! It’s youin me! What you gave, Vasca, 
all those years ago, and I not knowing! Now 
I’ve pierced the mystery. Solved it. It has 
solved itself in me. Love. Love—isn’t that so?” 

Her face was pallid, but there was no mask 
upon it. Her eyes were dark and deep, but not 
unfathomable. “But that is only part of it, 
she said, and her tone rang through him. 

“Parte” 

“Ah—so much! But there is more.” | 

“God—those things I’ve fought against, 
that sordidness, that pettiness! Work—I can 
write again, now!” 

“To think in beauty—!” ; 

“To live with it! To find it-always there—2 
you. To discard the world—Vasca!—to put 
that behind me—” ; 

“No!” she cried, drawing away from him, 
standing straight, poised as lightly as though 
she barely touched the ground. ‘“No—never to 
put the world behind you! To stand upon it! 

He looked at her for a moment long 1 
emotion; then she turned away, her head bent. 
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“Vasca,” he said gently, “you know the 
rest, don’t you? I can not go back to that life. 
| thought that out—believe me, fought it out— 
before I came. I’m done. With that. I can not 

back. And I can not go on—without you.” 

The last afterglow of day had gone; there 
was only the light of the stars; but he saw her 
raise her hands, look long at them. He saw her 


shiver a little. 

“Vasca—?” 

She looked at him again. 

“You have given me all I know of splendor— 
of glory. Will you give me—life?” ; 

Her smile was slow in coming, and when it 
came it was most radiantly tender. “That— 
would be—so small a gift,” she said. 

He could not answer that; other feeling 
merged into reverence. She went to the place 
on the cliff where she had stood to watch the 
crescent of the moon, and sat there. Presently 
he too was seated, far enough from her so that 
he could watch her, near enough so that his 
words need be no more than murmured 
thought. 

“You have thought of that path on the sea— 
over there—toward Spain . . . We will go 
there together.” 

“A-a-a-ah!” Her face lifted. 

“Long days . . . and in the twilight—you.”’ 

She smiled. 

“In summer—to walk with you through 
fields of flowers. Then winters—snow, and 
fires indoors. To read old books together. 

“To climb long hills—and to find your hand 
held out to mine for help. 

“Work—God! to write again! . . . That 
weariness after toil. To come down—you with 
hushed step, there, always there—Rest . . .” 

How long they sat there neither knew. After 
atime she arose. He came to her, but still had 
no desire to touch her. 

“Vasca! You are not afraid?” 

She moved her head. “I am nct afraid,’’ she 
told him. 

“When? When will you come? Tomorrow?” 

She hesitated only for a moment. Then she 
said, “Tomorrow.” And then she added: 
“But go, now! I want to stay here for a 
while.” 

His spirit knelt before her; perhaps she 
knew, for she bowed her head a moment, 
clasped her hands. Then she looked up at him 
and with a little gesture turned away. 


THE night was cold, but the breast of the 

moor was friendly. It wélcomed her; the 
rough grass yielded to her body, the sand was 
soft to her face. She lay there at length, her 
hands clutching the grass, her soul longing for 
sanctuary in the embrace of that healing spot 
that had been her refuge so many times. But 
sanctuary there was none; the wings of her 
spirit beat against bars. 

So small a thing to give, she had told 
Sedgwick and that was true because, before 
the proffer of that gift, she had had to make 
another. Another that was greater, another 
that was costlier; not a physical thing, but the 
bright treasure she had kept close in her breast 
for years, the thing she had lived by. In the 
moment that she had stood there waiting, 
looking at her hands and shivering, she knew 
that already her soul had made surrender of 
the greater gift; then she had put the thought 
away for the song of the moment. It had been 
aS @ song—yes; and its melody should go on 
forever, and they would step to it, hand in 
hand, And yet. . , 

A long, shuddering sob wrenched her body. 
That secret thing that she had held so bright! 
Like a gold chain of many strands. 

., Things came to her, danced before her mind 
ike imps in the dreams of fever. 
ug arts. = school-children had jeered at her: 
usec” rtuguee! Hey, Portuguee, Port- 
Pag mother’s low laugh when she threw her 
: $ about Silveira’s neck, and she, a child, 
new herself forgotten. 

en she was older, the way the lads stood 
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Washes everything, dries 
without a wringer 


HE Savage Washer & Dryer washes everything 

—not only the regular weekly wash, but all 
the other things that you have wanted to wash but 
felt you couldn’t. 

The Savage Washer & Dryer washes the finest 
lingerie and daintiest fabrics, heavy woolen blankets 
without matting the nap, comforters without injur- 
ing their soft fluffiness, portieres, and even pillows 
without removing the feathers—and then the 
Savage dries without winging! 

The Savage Washer & Dryer has these ten definite 
advantages: 
1—It does more work and a 6—Jt needs no oiling, has 

greater variety of work—a automatic lubrication. 

100% household machine. 7—No heavy parts to lift 
2—It dries without a wringer— out or replace between 

whole tubful dry for the processes. 
line in one minute—no red 8—One simple switch controls 
hands. every washing and drying 
8—It washes, blues, rinses, operation. It makes no 
dries without need of addi- marked increase in your 
tional tubs. lighting bill. 

4—No broken buttons, no flat- 9—No danger to operator—all 
tened hooks, eyes or fast- mechanism encased. 

eners. 10—Sanitary. Dirt and rust 


5—It makes ironing easier—no proof. Built of copper, alu- 
wringer creases. minum, bronze and steel. 


Get the whole Savage story—use the coupon today. 
THE SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Without any obligation, please send me full information about your 
Savage Washer & Dryer. 
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Have You Iectent Heat 
Whenever You Need It? 


HEN the children come in cold from out of doors 
—when furnace heat is slow on bitter winter morn- 
ings—whenever you need extra warmth in rooms that you 
want to use—what a comfort to have at your command 
the instant, odorless heat from a Welsbach Gas Heater. 


A Welsbach Heater provides radiant gas heat at its best. 
It lends an air of attractiveness to any room, giving it all 
the beauty and charm of an open fire, with no smoke, no 
ashes, and no carrying of fuel. 




















The instant you turn the self-lighter key, a hot, fat spark 
ignites the gas smoothly and surely. Steady, intense 
flames, leaping up within the glowers pour forth a flood 
of sunlike heat. The metal reflector prevents absorption 
of warmth by the heater itself, and helps send it all 
straight into the room. 











Thirty years’ study and experience on the part of the 
Welsbach Company have resulted in a line of gas heaters, 
unique in the volume and quality of the warmth they 
give and the economy of their service. Save coal with 
them all winter and have convenient heat this spring when 
furnace fires are bothersome and wasteful. 















Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for a 
demonstration of both portable and fireplace types. Be sure 
you get Welsbach value by insisting on Welsbach Heaters. 


Prices up to $40. East of the Mississippi 
% WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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Gold Hands 


in the road, things they called to her, looks 
they gave her as they passed. 

Those words of the men in the store, and the 
slow revealing of their meaning. 

Outcast .-. . the Portuguee . 

Then—far back in the years, something else, 
A new thought. Puzzling; slow to emerge into 
meaning. And finally her whole life built on 
that meaning, that bright thing she held in her 
soul. So bright it had been that it held her 
above insult. So bright that it had made her 
not the outcast of that smaller world, but the 
free and joyous ranger of a boundless one. So 
bright that, possessing it, she must forever 
hold herself higher and higher. And she knew, 
she knew . . 


HE knew. To make that smaller gift, she 

must also make the larger; she must give the 
greater with what Eternity would know to 
have been tlie lesser, though men, the world, 
would not so recognize it. Giving the fulness of 
love, she must also yield her spirit’s bright gold, 
give that, too, to his keeping and his service. 
She who had walked proudly aloof must 
follow another. She who had held herself above 
the world as she knew it must enter another 
world and go lowly in it, serving; and she who 
had stored up riches of the spirit must pour 
them out for him, tempt him with them toa 
great endeavor, buy with them the spiritual 
beauty and peace that his soul craved. That 
was her greater gift—to share the secrets of her 
soul. What mattered the other—that which 
would be dust to dust when the spirit winged 
its way beyond? So had those earlier Portu- 
guese spent their all on their great quests, not 
counting the cost. 

Thus Vasca the Portuguese; but Vasca 
whose mother had been Mary Ware heard all 
the prohibitions of her mother’s race clamoring 
at her ears and felt them dragging her back. 
That was the fight she must fight out alone, for 
which she had bidden Sedgwick leave her to 
herself. Her mother—even for Mary Ware 
there had been the priest. For herseli— 

She could hear her grandfather’s voice: “You 
remember what you are. The Wares’ve always 
held their head up. We’re good stock.” Yes— 
held their heads up. Believed themselves God- 
fearing people, obeying the law. And the 
law said— 

She would be what no one had ever been 
able to say of her, nor of any Ware. And she 
had called that a small gift! 

But oh! his need of her! That was it—his 
need of her. What else, what else had she built 
her life for, made of herself the creature of a 
boundless world, except to meet him—to be 
waiting and to meet him—in his need? Oh, to 
spend her treasure, to lavish it, to use it asa 
precious ointment on the bruises of his soul! 
His need of her, his—need—of her. 

She sat up, looked once more at the stars. 
Tomorrow—and the night was all too short for 
what she had to do. Old Ned—he would be 
hungry. The last time she would give him his 
supper. She would leave him to Dan Bidwell. 
Kind Dan Bidwell. She must hurry—go not by 
the road, but directly across the downs. She 
knew the way—if she came back after long 
years, she would know it. Along the blufis .. . 
The tide was out; it must be almost on the 
turn . . . How dark the flats were! . . . Out 
there, the weir . . . and she had not taken 
the net . . . Nomatter... 

What was that? She stood still, her face 
turned toward the sea. It could not be. No 
sound, no cry, could come from there. There 
was only the weir. 

Acry .... oh, surely not a woman’s! 

But it was. 

She went, scrambling and falling, down the 
bluff to the beach. The flats stretched out into 
the darkness; she was a mile and more from 
her fish-house. Again the cry—and her eals 
caught a distant murmur, her cheeks a faint 
stirring of wind, that told of the turning of the 
tide. Out there, at the weir, the water rose 
quickly . 









. . And a woman, there ..- ' 
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Sheetrock’s nny economical uses in new con- 
struction, alterations and repairs are pictured in 
“Walls of Worth.” Write us for a free copy of 
this booklet,and a sample of Sheetrock. 


UNITED.STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Officés: 201 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Work!’s Largest Producers Sheetrock is a by The 
3 Gy}sum Products Underwriters’ Ine. 
wy : 
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Ball -Bearing —needs no oiling © 


EASIER Cleaning! 


Lighter work —better done. With a 


PREMIER DUPLEX. Easier cleaning 
—~and more te With powerful 


suction to get the 


d 


to pick up the clingin 
Lighter weight. An 


eepest embedded 
With a motor-driven brush - 


threads. 
ball-bearing 


irt. 


efficiency that will keep its smooth, 


q 


uiet hum, without oiling — that 


will make it serve for years. 
These are the qualities that are build- 
ing the swift-growing fame of the 


reme 
uple 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


%* ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 303 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Ltd. 
and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX 
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Gold Hands 


The long bars. Night. Old Ned—too far 
away, and too slow. A boat—there was none 
at hand; even the small craft of the summer 


| people were put away. That cry again . , 


She ran out upon the flat. The sound surely 


| came from the direction of the weir. It was not 
| possible—yet it had come from there. 


Every foot of the way she knew as well ip 
the darkness as by day: knew where to ford the 
shallow water, where the water lay too deep 
for fording. Sometimes she stumbled. But she 
ran on and on. Never the way had seemed gp 
long. She was breathless, panting—she had to 
go more slowly, for she must get there, 
MUSE wc 

“Where are you?” she called out, when at 
last she had reached the line of brush that was 
the leader of the weir. 

An inarticulate cry was the answer, a cry of 
strangling terror. Already the tide was creep. 
ing about the poles that were always, indeed, 
standing in water. She groped her way 
along the net Something clinging 
there, something darker than the rest of 
the darkness. 

There was one chance, one. “Come! Give 
me your hands—don’t be afraid! We can 
make it!” 

A woman’s face peering at hers, close, gray, 
A shriek, hands upon her fighting her away, 

“You! It’s you! Let me alone! Go away! 
Don’t dare to touch me!” 

ORROR the horror of a dream, 

impossible, yet really there. No night- 
mare, no wild figment of fear. But fearful 
enough. That voice ... and even through 
the dark that light hair, that disdainful face 
distorted now with passion—anger and fear 
and hatred. 

But Vasca held the fighting hands. “Mrs. 
Sedgwick! Stop that—listen to me! The tide 
is coming in! You can’t stay here! Stop 
screaming—listen to me! You have got to 
come with me—quickly—!” 

“Let me alone! Do you think I don’t know 
the tide’s coming? I want to die! I want to 
die!” 

The water was about their knees, and it rose 
so swiftly here. The woman shrieked. “It 
was so far—I came so far to find it! Now it’s 
coming! It’s coming! I’m afraid—!” 

“Hold tight to me! Come—we’ll have to 
run!” said Vasca, her mind benumbed to every- 
thing but the exigency of the moment. 

“Go away! Go away! I’m going to do it!” 

“You can’t! Oh—come with me—don’t be 
foolish! Even if we run—it’s two miles!” 

“Take your hands off me. I say! Do you 
think I’d let you touch me? Me—?” She 
wrenched herself away, went farther into the 
heart of the weir. A swell came in, and 
another. Her cry was all terror, all despair. 
But again Vasca found her. 

“This way—! Here’s the net! Hold to it!” 

Again the water rose upon them, slipped 
away. “Hold fast to the net—we can find our 
way out along it!” 

“I’m afraid! Go away—don’t put your hand 
on me—you! I’m afraid . . . I want to die 
- . - You can’t stop me—go away!” 

She slipped and came up choking, strangling, 
docile for a moment. “It’s so cold!” 

“Climb up on the net! Here it is—put yout 
feet in the meshes! Do as I tell you!” 

Sheer fright made her obey, but once above 
the water she bent down toward Vasca. 

“Vou can’t do it! You’ve done enough, but 
you can’t do this!” 

She spoke through chattering teeth; Vasca 
remembered that face of cool disdain as she 
had seen it before the store, along the roads; 
remembered the exquisite, expensive daintt 
ness of the figure on the path above the fis 
house that first time. 

Minutes—how many? : 

The water was cold about Vasca’s waist 
She, too, must climb the net; slanting out 
ward toward the backer-poles, it would hold 
them... 
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Gold Hands 


“Keep away from me!” the other shrieked. 
But Vasca’s grasp held firmly . . . Again 
she had to climb up from the rising water. 
With every aa the other fought at her 
ining hand. 
ervou es do it!’ the woman said at last, 
when they had been long silent. “I tell you 
you've done enough! But you can’t do this! 
You’ve stolen him from me, but there’s one 
thing I am going to do myself. I knew where 
he was coming, today. I saw you there to- 
gether. Oh, I knew! And I knew what I’d do, 
too. You shall not have it all your way. 
There'll be this on your souls!” 
“Put your arm around that pole!” said 
asca. 
vhe other laughed. ‘He wanted a child! 
Well—he’ll have it—dead! That’s what I’m 
going to do! Drown us both. Do you think 
hell ever get away from that? Do you think 
you'll ever have him—all of him—after that?” 
“ «Climb higher! I will hold you!” 
































THE other’s hands were on her face, pushing, 
beating, but Vasca’s grasp held. Held.. . 
and hours passed. Sometimes, as the water 
rose, the other shrieked. Sometimes she 
struggled for release. At last it was a limp 
burden that Vasca held on the net with one 
arm, the other clinging to the pole. 

She did not think. All of life was centered on 
living, on holding hard to bare existence; cold 
in the water, colder still in the night air, still 
she must live, and hold that other above death, 
while the tide rolled past, and up and up. 


Numbness . . . and it would be always 
night. Night . . . endless night . . . No, 
no! Must... she must . .. Not that 
drowsiness . . . Heavy, that other, the—the 


(ices « AM... 

Low in the east the faintest lightening in the 
sky. Slowly—or had she slept?—the outline of 
the shore emerging. The long familiar flats 
placid under the water. And she had always 
loved the tide . . . Would it be long? No 
summer people there, to catch a signal; the 
village so far inshore . . . Would she be 
able to wait until the flats were clear again and. 
carry the woman—ihen—across? Or—would 
the outgoing tide . . . perhaps into the trap 
of the weir, like the mackerel, or perhaps be- 
yond ... To float out, sodden .. . to 
return, wave-borne, to the shore . . . No! 
No, she must hold, must—hold . . . 

There—out of a cove—a dark thing . . . 
What boat could be out so early? The coldwas 
nothing, her burden nothing. That boat—she 
recognized it: Dan Bidwell’s. Her cry sped 
across the water. 

She thought—it was too far to see clearly, 
but she thought—Dan Bidwell stood up in the 
boat, was looking. Again she called out. The 
boat turned, came panting toward the weir. 
The noise of the engine sounded like hammering 
on the water. 

“My Gawd Almighty!” said Dan Bidwell. 
“What in—” 

“Come closer! You’ll have to lift her!” 

“But—Vasca—what you—” 

“Quick! Take hold!” 

And he was quick enough. His arms reached 
across and took the woman, limp, silent. Then 
he had Vasca in the boat. 

“Hurry!” she bade him. “Don’t talk— 
hurry!” 

“She dead? How you—” 

“No! She’s not dead. Hurry, hurry, Dan!” 

He started his engine, turned the boat’s nose 
toward the shore. “Well, that’s a hell of a 
note,” said he. “How long you been out there? 
What she doin’ here anyway?” 

But Vasca was bending over the other, 
Moving her arms, chafing her hands. ‘Have 
you anything to drink aboard? Hot coffee— 
anything?” 

“Not a drop. Here—you put on my 
slicker,” 

“Hurry! Don’t bother about me,” she re- 
plied. “Oh, hurry, Dan!” 

Bidwell had carried Mrs. Sedgwick to 
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with health. 


A-B-C’s are easy to learn 
when little minds are clear 
Build for 


health by making Hornby’s 
Oats (H-O) a daily break- 


fast dish. 


Slaky oatmeal ~ 
as you should eat it 


ORNBY’S OATS (H-O) are the only oats that 


make firm, flaky oatmeal—never pasty or sticky. 


H-O’s flakiness comes from our exclusive pan-toasting 
and steam-cooking process. Pan-toasting melts into 
each oat-grain all of the essential fats of the whole 
oat, making H-O oats more delicious and more 
appetizing, while steam-cooking makes the oats 
digestible. 

H-O has all the health value of the whole oat—fats 
and starches for warmth and vigor, proteins for 
building muscle, mineral salts rich in iron for sound 
teeth and good red blood. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H-O—the most 
appetizing, flaky oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


I want some MOre”~— OLIVER TWIST 





‘eriavor OATS ‘entarta 


THE H-O CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Look for the Cork- 
Wall Window on gen- 
uine Alaska Cork-In- 
sulated Refrigerators 
Pat. Applied For 








Look into the Cork- 
Wall Window. See the 
cork that saves the ice 
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Inner Walls of Pebbled Cork 


Through the Cork-Wall Window 
You “See the Cork That Saves the Ice” 


UST as some heating plants get 
more heat out of the fuel, so the 
Alaska gets more cold out of the ice. 


Several things contribute to this 
ice economy. Clean, tight-fitting 
doors and joints—seven-ply wall 
construction—full-ice-sweep, dry 
air circulation—a patented air-tight 
drain—all these aid. But the chief 
reason is inner walls of pebbled 
cork. 


In the Alaska food chambers, the 
refrigerating process goes on, pro- 
tected from the outside by the 
walls of Pebbled Cork, best of all 
insulating materials in our experi- 
ence. Here food is preserved and 
ice is saved. 


To make it easy for you to 
actually see the pebbled cork of 
which the inner walls are made, we 
build the Cork-Wall Window into 
each refrigerator of this style. It 
is your guide to the genuine. It is 
your guaranty of pebbled-cork in- 
sulation. Look for it. Demand to 
see it. 


The Alaska is not high priced. 
Even with its fine cabinetwork, its 
beautiful finish, its sanitary white 
enamel and seamless porcelain in- 
teriors, rustless shelves and other 
features, it is easily within the 
means of any average home. 

If you do not know the local 
Alaska dealer, write us for his name 
and a copy of our catalog 








Gold Hands 


the gardener’s 
place. 
“But your house is nearer,” he had said yy 
Vasca. 

“No—she would not like that,” Vaseg 
him. “They'll know what to do, up there# 

She had sped up the path toward her hope. 
to overtake the man and his burden a 
farther on with a blanket she had caught 
from her own bed. “Her husband— 
Sedgwick’s in the village. At the inn, pe: 
And—a doctor—oh, hurry, Dan!” 

An hour or two later Dan and the 
knocked at her door. She shook her h 


cottage on Miss Sy 


their questioning. é. 
“T’m all right. My arms are tired. ’'m 


” ae 


to a drenching. 

“Well, it’s a hell of a note,”’ Dan Bidwell 
“That woman ain’t wuth it, that’s what I sa 

He turned: away, his face red and p 
Vasca touched the doctor lightly on the ay 

“The child?” she whispered. 4 

“All right—safe. Mrs. Sedgwick is sg 
a little temperature, of course, from the 
How did it happen?” a 

He looked curiously at the girl, but she shook 
her head and went indoors. He 

AR, 
S° OFTEN Nature wears a mood incongruotis 
with human tragedy. The day was brightand 
warm; bees were out, droning, seeking last 
drops of honey. In the hour before sunset 
Vasca made her way to the beach; not to the 
moors today: she would walk on level p 
quiet places. He would find her. He would find 
her—that she knew. Already the tide was going 
out again; an old wreck lay bleaching under the 
lee of the cliff. She seated herself there, but 
when she knew that he was coming she stood 
up and waited. His face was gray, drawn asa 
man’s face is when he has lived through agony. 

“You know?” she asked, when he stood 
before her. 

He nodded, his lips pressing together. “But 
it’s too late,” he said. “Too late to make any 
difference.” 

They looked at each other; presently he put 
out his hand, and she laid hers in it. 

“This is tomorrow,” he said. 

Her breath filled her throat like wind ina 
sail. “Tomorrow and all the tomorrows,” she 
told him. 

“Vasca!” he cried. “Vasca! What do you 
mean?” 

His arms were about her; she relaxed in his 
embrace, her head resting against his breast. 
He felt the beating of her heart, felt her breath 
coming like the long, soundless sobs of a 
woman spent from weeping. 

“There shall be all the tomorrows!’ he said, 
as though angrily. ‘Nothing shall make any 
difference. Nothing can!” 

She drew back from his arms, looked up at 
him. Her hands moved over his face, over his 
hair. Their lips met. 

She moved away and sat down on a beam of 
the wreck. He stood, looking down at her. 

“Don’t you trust me?” he presently asked. 

“Ah—trust you!” The words were a bless- 
ing. He watched the smile that lingered after 
them; to watch for that, through the years, 
and find it . . . She raised her hands and 
looked at them, and at the strange, remembered 
gesture he laughed a little, so touching, so dear 
and childlike a thing it was. 


“Why do you do that?” he asked. “T’ve 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, pep.8, Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers, also, of the Alaska Star Line of Depend- 
able Refrigerators with Confined-Air Insulation 


seen you do it before.” 

“It—it’s what I have to tell you,” she said. 
The smile had left her face; her look strained 
out toward the horizon and the setting sun. 

“Dear—!” he said, his tenderness still 
yearning toward her. 

“You have forgotten—it’s so long ago. Such 
little things we were. The first year I went to 
school—I was eight, I think. My mother had 
hated to send me, because she knew the 
children teased me. They teased me all the 
more, then, because I was behind in the books, 
and they called me ‘Portuguee.’ They used t 
chase me after school and call me that 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Dealers: If you are not yet supplying the demand 
for these better built. ice-conserving refrigerators in 
your community, write us for complete information 
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PYREX Pie Plan 
Price 90¢ 

At all Dealers 
U.S. 


OCG. W. 1924, Paul Outerbridge, Jr, ' 


he last piece as good as the first-— 
when baked and served in 


*PIALA 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y., U.S.A. : ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 


Write Department G for the ‘‘Expert’s Book on Better Cooking” 
In using advertisements see page 6 133 





Gold Hands 


‘Portuguee! Portuguee!’ I was a yellow litt, 
thing, you see, and there were no othe 
Portuguese in the village then.” 

“Dear—!” 

She smiled up at him, then looked away 
again. “‘They were doing that, one day, I way 
frightened, or I couldn’t have had the cour 
to turn on them. I know I knocked one of the 
boys down, and the others were on top of yg 
And then—you came along—on your pony,” 

He sat down beside her, put an arm about 
her. “I do remember, now!” he said, 

“You drove them off. And when I got wp 
out of the road, you helped me brush the dug, 
from my dress. You asked, ‘What did they 
do that for?’ 

“I told you, and I felt so shy when yoy 
looked at my yellow hands that I put them 
behind my back. 

“‘Tyon’t do that,’ you said. ‘I don’t think 
they’re yellow. I think they are gold hands.” 


H- FOUND one of them, now, and raised it 
to his lips. “They are! I told you that 
another time! They are—gold hands!” 
“Yes—you told me another time,” she said, 
still looking out to the sea. ‘That time by the 
gate—” 
“That time when life began!” 
“Yes. But life had been going on, between 
thosetimes! Forme. Sostrangely. Because— 
I remembered what you had said. I hadn't 
yellow hands. I had—gold hands. I knew 
what gold was. Something valuable. Some. 
thing people were proud of, when they had it. 
So—I became proud—of my gold. You had 
praised it. 
“Tt made a difference. You see, I was always 
—outside. Not only because I was Portuguese, 
Even with my mother and my father—because 
they—loved each other so. I used to stand 
and watch them, when they had forgotten me, 
and think: ‘But I have something! I have— 
gold hands!’ And afterward, when the children 
© 24H. J. H. CO. taunted me, I’d think: ‘I have something they 
don’t know about! I have gold hands! They 
haven’t anything that’s gold!’ I even became 
so proud of what I had that I wanted to hide § 
it away from every one; I used to wrap my Here 
19 apron around my hands, or put them behind §’ 
If it s baked beans you want Pi back when I met people, so they couldn't vi 
—* see. : } nae 
ey d y ou d o—ift s ft he “One day I met Miss Susan in the road, and §.. 
I put my hands behind my back. She smiled— a 


3 the first person to smile at me that way. She 
baked taste that makes aad looked kind. I liked her. She said: ‘I believe 


# you’ve got a treasure there behind your back! 

want them look for the I do believe you’ve got a pot of gold there!’ ; 
14 29 surprised me so! I told her, quickly, before 

word “baked” on the label. thought, ‘No! Gold hands! And I held them 


out for her to see.” 


Heinz Baked Beans are baked “The good old sport!” said Sedgwick, but 
. y a y} the girl apparently did not hear. ‘ 

#2 OVEN i eat. “She took my hands in hers and turned them 
i172 O S yy + over. ‘Why, so they are!’ she said. ‘Real gold! 
And what is real gold good for, little a F 

“T told her, ‘To put away,’ but she laughe 
It Says SO On the label. and said: ‘Oh no! To use, not only to put away 
out of sight. You will have to learn to use your 

gold!’ 

“So that was another idea. I couldn’t make 


* 
anything out of it, for a time. It got mixed 
with the other. Gradually I came to see that 
just having my gold was of no use to me, 
unless I did use it, and the only way I could do 
that was by making a defense of it. I came to 
hold myself as better than the people about me. 
They might have been shadows before the 
reality of my gold. It was a hard, shining 


thing—I had seen real gold by then, and I knew 


that much. So I became hard, too, as far as 
N = B insult went, and—and_being—outcast. If 
being Portuguese meant having my gold, I was 


glad I was Portuguese. It gave me—pride. 


“My mother died; and my father—” _ 

“IT know,” Sedgwick murmured. “What 
matter?” 

“But it did matter. Because—I took over the 
fishing for myself. I had another idea then 
about my gold. It wasn’t only having that | 
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Gold Hands 


. a ogthle thing, that defense of pride, that 
7 Te stncse: It was—money. Oh, I know 
now how little the money I could make from 
the weir means, compared with . . . But I 
did not know, then. I went to the weir. I kept 
the net in repair. I sold the fish. By the 
time I was grown and free, I thought, I would 
have more money, more gold, than any one else 
around here. And then— : 

“Then—you came. Yes, we were children. 
4t the beginning. Not at the end. You were 
right—life did begin then. I knew, when you 
were gone. There was another gold. I had seen 
it in you.” - : 

“Never in me: 

“Yes, Gentle things—and _ gentlenesses. 
Things and ways I had never encountered 
before. I saw there was another world beyond 
the village here, and I wondered so about it! 
I met Miss Susan another time; she had come 
to the fish-house for fish. She asked, as she was 
going: ‘Well, what has become of the gold 
hands? Have you kept them bright and clean?’ 
I told her—told her what I wanted—and she 
helped me.” 

te her!” he said. 

“She told me there was a gold of the mind, 
gold that one could store up. She told me that 
I'd find, in books, many things that I should 
never be able to find for myself elsewhere. 


So—I read.” ; 
“So that’s the explanation—!” 


































VASCA turned her head and looked at him. 

“But there was something else,” she said. 
“Tt’s what I’ve—got to tell you. What I’ve got 
to make you—see.”’ 

The color had returned to his face during her 
narration; now, at the look in her eyes, his face 
hardened again. ‘“Tell me,” he said, and took 
his arm from her waist. 

“Oh—there’s no need to tell you! You 
know!” 

“Go on,” he commanded hoarsely. 

“Gold—the real gold—it’s not a shining 
metal, not a hard thing, not pride, not a mere 
defense! It’s not the symbol of the rich things 
of the world! It’s here—oh, my love, my love! 
Here, in me and in you! Something we can’t 
alloy with meanness, with cowardice, or by 
failing those we’re bound to.” 

“Vasca!” he cried; he sprang up, walked a 
pace or two, came and sat down again, leaning 
forward with his head in his hands. 

“You see! You, too, know what it is!”’ 

“IT do not know! It is not true! The only 
truth there is for me—and for you!—is that 
we love each other! Nothing else counts— 
nothing!” 

“My love, my dear—!” 

“What are you trying to do? You're not like 
other women! You're not afraid! You’re not 
drawing back because you—” 

“Tam not drawing back! I’m going on.” 

He was on his knees beside her, his face 
alight. “My love—Vasca!—my love!” 

She took his face between her hands. 
‘Going on,” she said again, her eyes dark with 

pity and tenderness; but he read something 

else in her look, too. 

“What do you mean?” 

_ You know what I mean—because you have 
tin your own soul, too. We must go on. You 
have a great trust, now. Do you think it is not 
mine, as well? Could I see you fail—share your 
failure? No. We go on—on. There is nothing 
else for you or me. That is our gold—our 
bright thing that goes before us, the thing we 
can not fail.” ; 

4 He was silent a moment, then he asked, 
You mean you are not coming with me?” 
Her face quivered. 

, J€ Sprang up, stood over her. “Gold—!”’ he 

saughed, Well—it’s hard enough, God knows! 

thee pride of righteousness—what the 
tid calls righteousness! You deny the great 
thing because of that” 

Ra = gently. “T have told you! That 

ap myself—would be so small a thing 

en I have made the greater one!” 
































































Hot Breakfasts Quick | 


Quick Quaker cooks in 
3 to 5 minutes 


Steaming oats, the world’s premier vigor breakfast, hot, 
flavory and enticing! Have them now every day. 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. And this new style makes oats the quickest 
breakfast dish. 

Quicker than toast! 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. 
Quicker than toast—ready to serve before the coffee. 

Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. He has two 
styles of Quaker now: the style you’ve always known and the 
Quick. 


* * & 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same 
Queen oats, big and plump from which we get but 10 pounds 
of flakes from the bushel. 


The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, 
rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes 


cook faster. 

All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, 
quick. 

Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real 
Quaker brand. So look for the picture of the Quaker on the 
package. 


Your grocer has both kinds—say which you prefer 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


REGULAR 


Quick Quaker 
Quaker Oats 


- cooks in 3to 5 minutes the kind you have always known 


In using advertisements see page 6 139 






FAB 


Use FAB for baby’s gar- 
ments which must be clean 
and soft. Baby Hospitals 
advise boiling diapers to 
prevent rash. 


Thin hosiery wears better 
if washed often. With FAB 
you need not rub. Do not 
dry over radiator or stove. 


Delicate china and glass 
washed with FAB are shin- 
ingly clean. And your 
hands will stay soft and 


smooth, 


6. Fine Fabrics 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265 
19 Fulton Street, New York City 
| am enclosing 4c in stamps 


Please send me my box of 


FAB. My grocer is out of it 


Name 
Address 
Town 
My grocer is 
Name 


Address 


(Write in the margin if necessary) 


There is a Better Way 
to Wash Woolens 
this Winter 


Any soap will take airt out. But only cer- 
tain qualities in soap will preserve the 
flexible, natural texture of fine woolens 
and knitted suits—and their fluffy 
warmth, too. 


FAB, the soap flakes made with cocoanut-oil, 
gives soft, silky suds that flow freely back and 
forth through the cloth without rubbing. 
FAB dissolves completely—there are no bits 
left to stick to the threads and spot or 
mat them. 


The only way you can find out how good 
FAB is, is by using it. You can do this 
easily. If your grocer happens to be out 
of FAB, mail the coupon. We will send 
you a box of these modern soap flakes, 
enough for several washings of your fine 
woolen things. 


A New Help Is Now Offered You 


If you have any puzzling questions about 
how to wash this or that article, let us 
advise you. Our answer to your letter will 
be based on years of experience with soaps 
and washing, by this great soap house, 
established more than a century ago. 
Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department 265, 199 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 


COLGATE’S 


SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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Gold Hands 


He was by her side again. “There jg yf 


greater!”’ 
“Ah, yes! Faith—and sharing of the search" 
“The search—?” ; 
“Oh, don’t you see—that is the great thing. 
that? To go on, with something clean a 
bright within you, something that never can 


You say my gold is hard! But it is not, Shining 


be tarnished, seeking, searching, Searching i 


—yes! That is what counts—to have a Clearfit j 


light in your soul, and to go on and on—an 
| on—to something that is always beyond ang 
always beautiful. Don’t you see?” ~~’ 

“You want me to go back to hell. With that 
woman. To the misery she’s wrapped me jy 
inhibitions, impotence.” 

“What do they amount to? What do the 
matter? I—I have been an outcast, always 
pointed at, laughed at, avoided. But I’ve had 
gold in my heart—and you have it. Truth 
that is it, truth! Truth leading one on,” 

“You want me to leave you! I should k 
failing you—denying the best there is—!” 

“No. Not failing me. Because—you hay 
what I have. Love—yes. But more than that 
We share it. You will always have it.” 

He put his arms about her, rested his head on 
her breast. “I can’t! God—I can’t!” she heard 
him say, and he felt her hands on his hair 
tenderly, like a mother’s. 





RESENTLY she said: “Dear—look w)! 
There—out there! The sun is going 
down ... See—it has gone! But above 
look!—above, far above, there’s the afterglow 
The promise of what the sun will bring back 
tomorrow. That will be for—your son.” 
“You would make me do this—give you up- 
give up all you are for the sake of a child not 
| born?” 
“No. Not for his sake. For yours. Heis the 
| symbol. You will do it for the sake of what is 
in your soul and mine, what we dare not fail, 
| dare not tarnish. Oh, my dear—meet what you 
call the sordidness, the pettiness—see it 
through—go on with life, not try to escape it, 
to hide from it, even—even—with—me.” 

“But for us—? Vasca! For us?” 

“We must not think of that. It’s—the search 
| —we must think of. The bright thing at the 
'end. The thing we work for and live for—and 
| so, have it always in our souls.” 

“But what is it? What is it?” he cried. 

She pressed his head close to her heart, her 
| hands on his face. ‘““Ah—if we knew, we should 
| have found it! You thought your mystery was 
| love. But it’s not. Love is only the curtain 
| that hides it, keeps it sacred, away from the 
| eyes of the world. It is something to lay one’s 
hand upon the curtain. But it’s more, more, {0 
go on, searching—and still searching! To meet 
the clean winds with a clean heart. To answer 
the sun with a flash from one’s own soul. To 
follow the path—no matter what the tides may 
be—toward that place where the sky and the 
water meet, where there is light.” : 

“There would be no light,”’ he said, his voue 
choking. e 

“Yes.” He felt her tears on his face. “Yes 
Because there would be truth. And faith. And 
| —a standing firm—not failing—our—gold. At 
| the end, we would have that.” 

“God—the end! But before it?” : 

“Before it—your son. The one who 110 

carry on the search, he and the others to come 
after him. It is your part to speed him o™. 
| Perhaps that is all any one can do—to speed om 
the next one . . . Oh! Give him a clea 
start! Give him our shining gold in his soul! 
| Teach him to turn his face to the wind and 
stand—free and not afraid—in the sunlight 
| You can not deny him that! He is your pledge 
your promise—that you can not fail. It is you 
part to point out the search to him. 
| not know it, not find it, without you.” 

“You found it!” 

“But [ had you. Always I had you.” 

“And you are putting me away from yo 

Taking yourself away from me!” 

“No. Never that. Never. You h 
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Gold Hands 


ye-what you gave me. It is one thing, 
smplete, never to be made anything else. It 
- goid—oh, my dear!—gold! The part in you 


ae wil still be gold, and the part in me! 


nd at the end 
lis arms held her close. “Vasca! Vasca!”’ 


“ft is something I learned from grand- 
ther,” she said. “To have something—at the 
1S not. Shininglend. That is all it comes to. There, at the end, 
‘© have a clarfit ig not things that count. Not possessions. 
1 and on—~an(MNot achievement. Something that is all your 
s beyond, angMfown, something in your soul. Then—if it is 
e?”? a going on—not really an end—then it will 
ell. With thafbe something to take with you, like your 
Tapped me in bright sword and your shining banners. Or—if 
itis only a going over—as though one stepped 

What do the Moff the bluff there, and there were no 
cast, always~[fsandy beach, no sea—then, at the last, up to 

But I’ve hajthe very end, to have had it, shining—and 
€ it. Truth~ fi clean.” : 
one on,” For long minutes they stayed there, his arms 

I should hefabout her, his head on her breast. She was 
lere is—!” [looking out to the sea, tears on her face un- 
se—you have heeded. Evening came, wrapped them about, 
ore than tha: @ blotted and blurred the rest of the world, left 
ve it.” ihem as alone as though they were man and 
ed his head on woman just emerged from the travail of crea- 
’t!”’ she heard ff tion, cast up from stress to quietude, as yet 
- on his hair funawakened to life. 

At last he found her hands, pressed their 
palms against his face . . . 


ds 


“There js » 





5 of the search’ 
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ar—look up! 
in is goinf~)AN BIDWELL stood, unhappy and 
But above— puzzled, beside the cart in front of Vasca’s 
he afterglow, Bhouse. A trunk was in the cart, and a cloak 
ll bring back Mover the seat; the door of the house stood open. 











Ir son.” Dan took a step or two forward. 
‘ive youup-™§ “Want I should help you any?” he asked. 
f a child notf Vasca smiled at him. “It’s all done, Dan.” 





She turned for a last look at the room; the 
rs. Heisthe(sunlight lay on the floor in a broad streak, 
ke of what isMevery chair was in its place, every book on its 
lare not fail, i shelf. 

eet what you! “I wish you didn’t feel you got to go, Vasca,” 












ress—see itMsaid Dan Bidwell. ‘Seems funny to be going 
to escape it, Maway without knowing where you’re going to.” 
—me.” “Tl write to you when I know. You’re so 
Le 





kind, Dan.” 







—the search® He shifted his weight from one foot to the 

thing at thefother. “Don’t you think maybe you could 

ve for—and § change your mind and stay, Vasca? I—I wisht 
you—would.” 

: cried. She shook her head. “TI couldn’t. No, Dan.” 

r heart, her} “Well . . . I always said—you ain’t like 


anybody else, Vasca.” 
A shadow passed over her face, softening it. 
“I think that’s just what Iam. Like—every- 


y, we should 
nystery was 
the curtain 


'y from the J oody else.” 

to lay one’s = “Well, then—” 

re, more, tom “No, Dan. That wasn’t true. I have to go. 

g! To meet Maybe that’s the difference—that I have to 
To answer go.” 

n soul. To She closed the door, turned the key in the 

e tides may lock, gave it to him. “There!” she said. “It’s 





ky and the 





in your care, Dan.” 

“Yes, and the fishin’s in my care, too. I’m 
hot going to do the way you said, and just take 
it over for myself. I’m going to put by half the 
money in your name.” 

“No need to—dear, kind Dan. I have enough 
to last a long time, and I think there will be 
ever so many ways of earning more.” She had 
ogee to the seat of the cart and taken the 

ins, 

“I wish you’d just let me come to the 
station with you,” said Dan Bidwell. “It don’t 
seem right, you setting off alone like that.” 

I have to. Don’t you worry, Dan, or feel sad 
or anything. It’s the way I have to do. I'll 
leave old Ned there. You'll come after him— 
and you'll be good to him.” 
by ¥°",,Dan Bidwell said.  “Well—good- 
She smiled at him and turned her face 
toward the road ahead. Not once did she look 
back at the low gray house and the man 
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u. standing there, but only at the road ahead. It 

‘rom yougg Wound down-hill, but, beyond, there would be 
other roads, 

ve what THe END 





Natural continuous 





cleaning ~not merely 
occasional brushing 


This tooth paste increases 
the natural protective 


fluids of the mouth 


The glands of the mouth furnish 
natural protective cleansing for the 
mouth and teeth. 

Brushing the teeth, even though 
you do it thoroughly several times a 
day, gives only a temporary cleans- 
ing. The acids of decay start form- 
ing again as soon as you hang up 
your toothbrush. 

But the mouth glands neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form— 
flushing the mouth and teeth thor- 
oughly all the time. This is the saf- 
est and surest cleansing your teeth 
can have, for it is the method nature 
provided. 

It is necessary, however, to give 
the glands help. Our soft modern 
diet does not require sufficient chew- 
ing to exercise the glands and keep 
them working. 


The gentle stimulation 
the salivary glands need 


Pebeco does more than clean the 
teeth temporarily. It gently stimu- 
lates the mouth glands so that they 
work normally. 

The alkaline fluids from these 
glands flow through the mouth in 
between the teeth where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach, neutralizing the 
acids as fast as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth 
in a healthy, live condition—your 
gums, your palate—the entire oral 
cavity. Some physicians say its 
tonic effect extends even to the 
tonsils. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can. It cannot scratch the en- 













In using advertisements see page 6 











Sound white teeth are important to 
your appearance and they directly 
affect your health. Pebeco cleansand 
polishes your teeth as thoroughly as 


a dentifrice can. It leaves your 
whole mouth tingling with clean- 
liness and health—stimulating the 
natural cleansing process to keep 
your teeth safe. 


¢.Ft @ 
amel, or injure the edges of the gums 
or delicate membranes of the mouth. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 50catall druggists, 





LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. C-2 635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized 
sample tube of Pebeco and your booklet 
which explains the importance of the 
mouth glands in keeping the mouth 
healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN 


in our new de luxe brochure containing eleven ovher original 
designs of similar rare beauty 


pam IZING today’s trend away from various house 
types that have become commonplace, we commis- 
sioned an architect of exceptionally high qualifications in 
residential design, to create exclusively for us, a series of 
twelve houses ranging in size and cost from modest to 
substantial. 


These have been arranged in a 32-page brochure of agree- 
ably large size and artistic quality such as to place it far 
in advance of contemporary builders’ literature. Sufficient 
space has been provided to allow the architect full latitude 
in details of perspective drawings and floor plans—an 
advantage affording the greatest ease in studying interior 
space and arrangement. 


Supplementing these designs and the architect’s com- 
ments regarding each, is an interesting and instructive 
account of —Arkansas Soft ‘Pine and its many individual 
advantages to the home builder. There are many helpful 
hints on construction, mention of common mistakes to be 
avoided, how to puta beautiful and lasting finish on wood- 
work and so on. In short it is a refreshingly new (and pro- 
fessional) viewpoint on home building which those 
seriously interested in building cannot afford to overlook. 


The edition will be ready for distribution about April 1st 
but your order should be sent immediately. The price is One 
Dollar, postpaid. We will also send you complimentary, 
on request, a copy of “The Vogue of Painted Woodwork 
and Arkansas Soft Pine” together with a set of samples 
showing six beautiful finishes, including the now popular 
tint enamels. Write now, while the idea is warm. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 
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In the bedroom above, an intelligent 
use of a decorative border is shown 


Remodeling the Back. 
ground 


(Continued from page 36) 


furniture an air of distinction. Consider 
therefore, the vital importance of the bag 
ground, it is advisable to spend money , 
setting it right, rather than on the fumit 
if the amount available for outlay is limite 
Let us begin with the floor. If it is p 
redemption by paint or stain, it will at leas 
after it has been planed to an even surlu 
afford a foundation for a thin top-floor. 1h 
boards of this top-flooring should be ki 
either at right angles to, or diagonally acrog 
the boards of the old floor underneath, neve 
parallel with them. As this top-flooring 
only about a half-inch, or less, thick, j 
should be made of some hard wood. fi 
all-round purposes, oak is probably the be 
It may remain in ts natural color, or} 
slightly darkened by stain, shellacked, a 
then waxed. The ready-prepared wax polish 
are good, and a small quantity, well rubkx 
in, will go a great way. The floor will thus x 
quire an increasingly mellow tone and surfao 
A fairly good original floor of soft wood mi 
often be made presentable by ace 
smooth, stopping up cracks and holes wij 


putty or crack-filler, and then painting § 


staining it any color desired. After a ligi 
coat of shellac, it may also be waxed. 
Next, the wails, fireplace and woodwol 


| claim attention. If there is any outstanding 


feature of fireplace or woodwork that is hope 
lessly bad, and it defies all attempts either 


| hide it or successfully to disguise it, elimina! 
| it without further ado. 


The fireplace or the mantel is usually 


| seat of worst affliction. If it is merely a mani 


set to glorify a hot air register, and is too bad! 
be redeemed by painting or by removing som 
of its protuberances, take it out altogetli 


Besides hiding the radiator, this - 
screen also acts as a serving table 


COURTESY OF TUTTLE BAILEY CO. 
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Remodeling the Back- 
ground 


and have the wall where it was, plastered. 
If there is a fireplace opening, the task is 
more grateful and interesting. If not easier, 
there is certainly more incentive to the effort 
of redemption. i : 

To take an extreme instance, let us imagine 
aroom disfigured by one of the creations in 
mahogany or golden oak which overran the 
countryin the ’eighties—a grotesque superstruc- 
ture towering from the mantel well up to 
the ceiling, multitudinous pillars, pilasters, 
niggling shelves surrounded by spoolturned 
galleries, and grilles backed with mirrors, all 
surmounting a facing about the fireplace aper 
ture composed of sickly greenish or baby blue | 
tiles restrained by brass bands. With such a 
horror present, it is useless to try to furnish 
any room attractively. There is only one thing 
todo. Hew it down ruthlessly. This may be 
a major operation in decorative surgery, but 
therein lies the room’s only salvation. The 
game will be worth the candle. Temporizing 
in such a case, with half measures, is futile 
and an utter waste of time and money. 

Next, plaster up the scar above the mantel 
and put in a fireplace of good design. The | 
illustration on page 37 shows a charmingly sim- | 
ple mantel placed in a remodeled farmhouse. 
For the over-mantel decoration, in lieu of the 
former nightmare of joinery and mirrors, one 
can place an appropriate hanging on the 
chimney jamb, or a picture, or a proper mirror. 

Another feature potent for trouble-making 
is the radiator. There is no denying the fact 
that it is an ugly piece of machinery and ought 
to be concealed. It is disastrous to a room’s | 
appearance, and just as illogical as it would be | 
to exhibit in the drawing-room a photograph | 
of the boiler in the cellar. As machinery, the 
radiator ought to be caged in some sort of 
cabinet, and whether it is beneath a window 
or in some other position, this can be done 
without impairing the radiator’s heating effec- 
tiveness. A carpenter can work this trans- 
formation at little expense, as seen in the 
illustrated treatment in a simple dining-room 
where the radiatorscreen acts also as a serving- 
table. 

If the woodwork is extremely annoying in 
its lines, it may be necessary to remove a por- 
tion of it—sometimes so-called ornamental 
parts of it are structurally superfluous, and 
surgery can be applied without harming the 
rest—or it may be advisable to replace it by a 
trim of less insistent character. 








Paper, Paint, and Paneling 


easy to manage through the agency of paint, 
paper, or paneling, and there are various well- | 
known or easily learned methods of giving 
greater apparent height, to reduce too great 
height, or to correct sundry other defects. 
The subject of paneling is too extensive to be | 
entered upon here, but it will not be amiss to | 
suggest that one convenient and inexpensive 
way to introduce effective paneling is to apply 
“decorator’s canvas” to the walls and then use 
wooden moldings to form the panels of the 
shape and size desired. The whole surface is 
then painted. The illustration at bottom of 
page 37 shows a living-room so treated. 

In another illustration the use of wood 
panels and papered walls is shown. Here an 
attractive early American atmosphere is at 
tained, together with an authentic background 
lor some very good furniture. However, in 
the case of a more limited income, the panels 
on either side of the fireplace might be papered 
like the other walls and only the over-mantel 
paneled. ; 

Bad ceilings are not apt to cause so much 
trouble as other features, but if difficulties 
occur that can not be met by paper or paint, 
there is always a possibility of using a wall- 
board or “decorator’s canvas,” covering and 


concealing the joints with wooden moldings, | 


to give the effect of a simple paneled ceiling. 


| 


| 


a ; | Large enough cash prizes were 
The walls themselves are comparatively | 











Why You Can Buy this 


$2500 Lamp 


for Only $599 


The Decorative Arts League actually spent that amount 
for the model of a lamp which would be the last word 
in beauty of design and execution—that they might 
offer reproductions of it at a price within reach of all 
who appreciate artistic creations for everyday use. 


Rhu as the craftsmen of olden times con- 
trived to make their creations as lovely 
as they were useful, so artists today have been 
won over by the Decorative Arts League to 
the fashioning of beautifully wrought articles 
for everyday use. Naturally, one of the first 
things to engage their attention has been the 
designing of a medium-sized table lamp to 
replace the usual inharmonious comwmereial 
product. 

Under the auspices of the Art 
Alliance of America and the 
Decorative Arts League, a na- 
tional exhibition was held, in 
which artists from ali over the 
country entered their designs. 


16% 


eter. 


offered to attract the finest 
talent, and a jury of eminent 
artists and critics selected the 
lamp that in their judgment 
was the acme of beauty and 


gold-brown 
ivory 


Brings Beauty and Good 
Taste to Any Home 
This delightful lamp is 
inches high 
shade is 13 inches in diam- 
The graceful base is 
cast in medallium of rich, 
statuary bronze finish. The 
parchment shade, so much 
In vogue just now, 
signed as a unit with the 
lamp. It is in tones of gray- 
eraded 
brown, 
bands around the flare and 
edge bound with strips of 


ever advertised to the public, and it is only 
occasionally that some special achievement 
like the Bishop Lamp is announced, in order 
to increase the membership among discrimi- 
nating people. 

Sent Without Money In Advance 

All you need do to get this delightful lamp, 
however, is to sign and mail the coupon. 
When the postman delivers the lamp, simply 
give him a $1 deposit (plus 
postage) just as an evidence of 
good faith. Keep the lamp for 
five days, see it in use, study 
aits effect. At the end of that 
time, either send $4.90 to com- 
plete the full payment, or return 
thelamp and get your deposit re- 
funded. Examine it thoroughly, 
compare it with the lamps you 
could get at the same or even 
higher prices in the shops. Then 
decide whether you can afford 


and the 
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urable as it is charming. ¢ : Bas p = Cale 
$2500 For One Lamp | Being of neutral tone, ‘¢ ol getting such _an exquisite 
The result was the now will harmonize with any lamp so inexpensively. 
decorative scheme. For oil, } > 
Send the coupon today. Be- 
P , 


famous and altogether charm- 


gas or electricity 


+ come a member of the League 





ing lamp submitted by Miss 
Mary Bishop, which the Decorative Arts 
League secured at a cost of over $2500, as 
the one design unmistakably supreme for its 
purpose. 


The League has always held that artistic 
lamps need cost no more than drab, common- 
place ones, so they were willing to spend so 
much money on one lamp, that they might 
sell duplicates of it for as low a price as $5.90. 


The sole reason the League is able to sell 
it so reasonably is because it has a “corres- 
ponding membership” of people who are in- 
terested in learning about artistic new things 


| for the home that they might never hear of 


otherwise, and in buying them at such re- 
markably low’prices they could not possibly 
equa!’ them elsewhere. Such a membership 
costs nothing and involves no obligations of 
Few of the League’s offerings are 


any kind. 


and get this beautiful lamp while you can. 
NOW—before vou forget it. Decorative Arts 
League, Dept. 33, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
\ ork City ° 
A A ES ES SOY 
Decorative Arts League, Dept. 33 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





















| You may send me the Mary Bishop Lz 

it comes, I will pay the 1 n $1 det 
| postage). If I am not delighted with it, 

turn it at the end of 5 days and you agree to refund 
| my deposit. If I do not return it th > 

send you the $4.90 still due on the pure 

Ple n a correspor 
| ber of tk he understanding that it 
entails no « 
| Name 
| Address 
| City Stat 
| Gas Oil Electricity 
Please check the kind you want) 


In using advertisements see page 6 147 



































Yes the wise way ~ 
} Jts the Fairy way / 


OR senerations—in millions of homes 

of refinement and 300d taste—it’s been 
the Fairy? way! The way to genuine 
cleanliness and skin health. 


The fragrant Fairy? lather is balm to 
sensitive skins. Nothin? in it to offend 
or irritate. If you have a tender skin, 
Fairy? Soap—the easy rinsing, soap—is 
the soap to use. 

The handy oval cake is most conveni- 
ent. It fits the hand. It wears to a thin 


wafer without breakin$}— which makes 
the Fairy? way the economical way. 


Will you try it for the toilet-—for the 
bath? 


It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 


FAIRY 
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A House for You 


(Continued from page 35) 


its depth. For a two-story house, the height 
using modest elevations and keeping low to the 
ground, will be, from level to eaves, about 
18 to 20 feet; to create a wide-spread effect 
it would be desirable to have a width not less 
than 40 feet. Add to that the minimum 
width of 12 feet for a one-car garage, anda few 
feet for a lawn border, and you will atrive ata 
desirable minimum width for the site of from 
60 to 70 feet. The appearance of width can be 
greatly added to if the house is kept shallow 
a proportion of two widths to one depth being 
most desirable, but usually not obtainable on 
a rather narrow lot. 

The garden front is open to the south- 
east. In this case we shall have all our main 
rooms face the garden, to catch all the east- 
ern and southern sun rays. Just as flowers 
turn to the sun, so should a good house, when- 
ever it has a chance. Facing the street, we 
have nothing but the hall and the study, the 
idea being that the owner is at his office during 
the day and will use his study mostly in the 
evening. 

The Lower Floor 

I now must decide what I shall aim at with 
my hall. There are too many instances 
where, in order to give a little more space to the 
living-rooms, the hall space has been reduced 
to an absolute minimum. There are a few 
fortunate people who can afford to let the hal] 
be the dignified forerunner of the wide rooms 
that open from it. Here we have something 
between the extremes. 

The living-room has three exposures. It 
will always be cool and livable. The space 
around the chimney, as well as a few other 
corners, is out of the general traffic of the 
room—it is very important to have in each 
room a few islands of this kind. Both living- 
and dining-room open on to the porch—every- 


| thing is planned to beckon you out into the 
|open, when the temperature is inviting—to 


have the open come into your rooms in winter- 


| time. 


In the kitchen a few steps lead to the range: 
a few also to the ice-box, which is only a short 


| distance from the dining-room table. This 
|room, the real workroom of the house, was 
| planned to make cooking and dishwashing as 


easy as possiole. There is kept together what. 
in the course of work, has to be in logical 
proximity. Near the sink is the gas range, 


| the flue of which, a hollow tile with the inner 
| dimensions of four inches by eight inches, con- 
|cealed in the partition wall, leads up to the 
| roof. 


In the alcove, there would be room enough 


|ror the usual breakfast alcove furniture: the 
| table, cramped in between two benches. But 
| I think the fad of the breakfast alcove is over- 


done a little. After all, you do not go to the 


|expense of building a roomy house in order 


to take most of your meals in a little hole six 
feet by six feet. There should be in every 


| kitchen, though, a light and, if possible, sunny 
space, out of the way of general traflic of 
| kitchen work, in which to place a seat and 
|table. There some quiet work may be done 
| —such zs the preparation of vegetables, food, 


etc. Ifa maid is employed, she will take her 
meals there. While our kitchen alcove might 
be entirely devoted to this purpose, in my 
house plan I suggest having the electric irones 
placed in it as well as a disappearing ironing 
board. When the ironer is not in use a mov- 
able seat may be turned out from the wall. 
The small table is removable. 

All the bedrooms have cross-ventilation. 
The balcony, cut into the roof which sweeps 
down to cover the porch, is a desirable addition 
to one of the larger rooms, the other one having 
an airy dressing alcove. A maid’s room and 
bath can be provided for in the attic, or, 
preferred, the smallest bedroom may easily 
be modified to have a bath of its own. 

The exterior has some simple picturesque- 
ness, but none of the kind that is there only 
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The Dream Kitchen—Realized 


T some time or other haven’t you builded your dream kitchen,—a lovely, 
enchanting place that shimmered and shone in a mystic sunshine such as 
you had never seen on earth ? 


It is a glowing, sunny room —a friendly room. It beckons in the early morning 
and is alive with activity during the evening hour.. It is a room to live and work in. 
Its walls echo the contentment songs that sing in the heart of the housewife. 


And what a thrill when you realize that the dream kitchen might be made real. For 
the kitchen of her dreams lies within the easy reach of 


every housewife. 


Especially designed by C. C. Horn is this enchanting kitchen with Walls 
and Door Trim light neutral blue green; Ceiling, light primrose yellow 
(same value as wall tint or lighter); Range, gray enamel ; Furnishings, Copen- 
hagen blue enamel finish with brilliant panels (oval shaped) decorations on 
chair backs, table and panels of cabinet ; Window, plain net, dyed primrose 
yellow, with cretonne valance, colors yellow, blue, vermilion and green 


re on black background ; Floor, black and gray linoleum tile. 
g gray 


The Sterling Range, whether coal, gas or combination, is the cheery kind 
that glows with a friendly warmth. And because of its never failing faith- 
fulness, fills perfectly its place in the dream kitchen. 


Some Sterling Features : 
























1. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 7. Large convenient warming closet. 

2. Polished top requires no blacking. 8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 

3. Large door for feeding coal. “Klean-top.” 

4. Built-in combination water heater. Hot 9. Control lever changes oven from gas to 
water in 5 minutes with gas. coal or from coal to gas with one turn, 

5. Ash chute direct to cellar. 10. Reliable oven heat indicator. 

6. Acomplete coal range and a complete 11. Large square oven. Patented flues make 
gas range, using only 36 inches of it bake evenly, no cool spots. 








kitchen space. 


x 
SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. E i ING 
Gentlemen : 


(7) Send information regarding Single Oven Combination Ranges [[] Double Oven Combination Ranges (_] Gas Ranges 








[_] Send nearest dealer’s name 





[] Coal Ranges [Furnaces []Send kitchen decoration schemes © NAMB ______ _ADDRESS ee —— 


THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN SECURING FURTHER INFORMATION 


In using advertisements see page 6 


































Two minutes to beat up a creamy batter of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and water... three min- 
utes for the hot pan to puff them into delicate 
golden-brown cakes...a minute to serve. § When 
the provoking aroma of good pancakes greets a 
man in the morning... and he sits down to a 
plate of tempting, golden-brown Pillsbury cakes, 
his day’s as good as made. They’re completely 
satisfying . .. wholesome and substantial ... real 
food. Pillsbury quality ingredients, including the 
finest flours mixed and sifted to powder-fineness, 
make pancakes that really satisfy your pancake 
hunger. §A postcard request will bring “Better 
Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbur 


Make This Test Yourself 


Pour alittle Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes. 


9 


YS 
Pancake Flour 
One of the family 
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A House for You 


for the sake of being picturesque It grows 
quite naturally out of the floor plans. To 
exemplify: To obtain the modest width of 
nine feet for my study, I have to crop out a 
little with it from the main bulk of the build- 
ing. For this outstanding house part I need a 
roof. Nothing more natural than that I should 
continue this roof to give protection to the 
entrance door. The shadow of this little roof 
is as picturesque as it is useful. Or—I want 
a maid’s room and bath in the attic—conse- 
quently I raise my roof at the place in ques- 
tion, and that results in a gable. Or—I want 
my pcrch to be open on three sides to have the 
|air flow through abundantly, but I do not 
want it to have the appearance of a province 
of the house, disconnected from the mainland. 
So I let my house roof :weep down over the 
outstanding porch, thereby creating the excuse 
for a little balcony off the bedroom. 

In order to display as much of the walls 
as possible, I cut the window openings to a 
minimum by using casement windows. By 
using casement windows that open entirely, 
instead of sliding windows that open to only 
half the amount of their surface, I can get just 
as much air with half the window space. The 
best proof that not all the light entering 
| through sliding windows is desired is the fact 
| that window blinds are almost universally 
| drawn to half height during the daytime. 

Now, for the choice of material. This design, 
being very simple, could be executed in any 
material. We want a house low in cost, so I 
have suggested a shingled frame house painted 
ivory color. The graduated roof shingles are 

| vari-colored, but only to a slight degree, brown 
tones intermingling with a few gray and blu- 
ish ones. The casement window frames are 
| stained a dull brown; the shutters are of a 
| grayish blue. A touch of interesting rough- 
| ness is added by the use of field stone, as found 
| in the neighborhood, for the base of the build- 
jing and the chimney, set in irregular bond 
| with yellowish cement mortar. The base is 
finished off with a row of hand-made bricks 
of a dull, dark-red color. The pavement in 
ifront of the entrance, as well as the porch 
| floor, is of flagstone, of sandstone or slate, 
| with surrounding border of bricks laid on 
| edge. 
The interior must harmonize with the furni- 
|ture. I should suggest the wood finish of the 
main floor stained a warm, mellow brown and 
| waxed. In the lower hall, possibly a brick 
floor. The floors of the first story are of hard 
| wood, except the kitchen floor, to be covered 
| with linoleum. I would also cover all bedroom 
| floors with linoleum in fine, soft colors. The 
| woodwork upstairs might be all ivory or, if 
carefully balanced with the rest of the color 


| . * 
| scheme, in light colors. 





Polly and Her Puppy 
(Continued from page 33) 


Dreections: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on a heavy piece of 
paper or cambric and put under a weight to 
dry, before cutting out. Cut the two slits 
marked A and B on the lower edge of the 
doll’s dress and cape. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit 
A, the other through slit B, and slip a bow 
through each loop to keep it from pulling out. 
Put your first two fingers through the rubber 
band at the back of the doll, and they will 
make cunning little legs for Polly to dance 
about with. Note: See the illustration at 
top of the page. So that your fingers will 
appear to be the same length, roll one end of 
the paper shoes around and paste on or near 
the dotted line according to the size of your 
fingers. Attach the legs by inserting the tabs 
A—B in the slits A—B in the cape and dress 
from the front, after carefully removing the 
rubber band. 
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C The age of woman's greatest charm 





It is an interesting fad that the age of woman’s greatest activity 
outside the home is also the age of her greatest attivity inside the home 


N= BEFORE was there a greater desire for 
those things which make for comfort, 
cheerfulness and attractiveness in the home. 
And the woman chiefly responsible is the 
woman who has cultivated qualities which so 
many women overlook—the woman with 
the gift for human relationships. 


Go into the home of such a woman. Nei- 
ther the furniture, nor the hangings, nor the 
size of the rooms, impresses you half so much 
as the air of peacefulness and contentment 
which pervades everything. 

There is no sign of hurry or disorganization. 
There is nothing neglected. And especially 
is this true in the dining-room, for this wom- 
an knows the soothing qualities of the simple 
home meal. 


Those who eat in such a woman’s home 
are always sure of getting something new. 
And what a treat it is, in these days of so 
much sameness, to find the new and differ- 
ent thing on the attractive table! 


Because of the loyalty and friendship of 
these women, Premier Salad Dressing has 
gone from coast to coast and even into Eng- 
land and France. In more than a million 
homes it adds the new and different touch 
to the dainty repast. And its popularity is 
growing greater all the time. 


For the modern home-maker—the woman 
who takes delight in her home table as well as 
inher outside activities—we have a little book, 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics,’” which we shall be 
glad to send to anyone on request. 


Premier Salad Dressing 


In using advertisements see page 6 I5I 
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Should a Woman 
wear herself out 1 7 even 
for her Family? 
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Real hard work—grown greater than her strength— 
yet smilingly undertaken 


IT began on her wedding day—though neither 
he nor she really noticed it. 

How she loved to have everything in the 
house spotless! Curtains, table linens, sheets 
and towels. Her own dainty underthings. 
And especially everything he wore! 

That was her pride—and her happiness. 
And it was not too much to do. 

Then the babies came. 

And her tenderest care was to keep every 
tiny garment sweet and clean—each new little 
person the essence of freshness from his downy 
head to his tiny pink toes. 

Who could do it so well as she?—all with 
her own hands. 


BUT soon the babies grew and grew—into 
sturdy little rough-and-tumble boys, grimy 
smiling little girls who could not be denied 
their tumbling and their dirt—and it took all 
of her strength and vitality to keep this so 
much larger household in fresh clean linen 
week in and week out. 

Real hard work—grown greater than her 
strength—yet smilingly undertaken, because 
the urge within a woman to do for her own 
does not easily die. 


BUT does he like it? 
Think! 
Gradually you have been losing something 


Stop for a moment. 


that every member of your family needs— 
your vitality, your energy and enthusiasm. 
Steadily you have less and less of that best 
part of yourself to give them. It has been 
swallowed up by your task. 

He notices the difference—long before you 
do. And the hurt of it is that he has never a 
glimmer of an idea of the size of the burden 
that is wearing you down. 

Even your bodily grace begins to go, under 
the constant drain of a task harder than any 
woman should bear. 

Tired arms, a slowing step, a tired back, a 
tired face—few men can bear to see these 
changes taking hold. 

They look on helplessly for they do not 
understand. Then finally they settle down to 
accepting this unquestioning sacrifice from 
the Mother of the Home. 


But should she continue to make it? 


TODAY, the hardest part of the hardest 
task of woman—rubbing clothes to get them 
clean—is no longer necessary. 

A new soap—Rinso—has been produced 
that is freeing millions from that deadening, 
wearying part of their weekly task with the 
family wash, 

Turn to page156and read all about Rinso, 
this wonderful new kind of soap that relieves 
you of the hardest work of washday. 


Advertisement 
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Wolf’s Off Day 
(Continued from page 29) 


scoffed Glure, having assured himself that 

cuff of his tweed coat had protected his hang 
from more than a graze from the slashing 
teeth. “Pshaw, man! What if it was the cat 
and not the cur? One licking, more or les 
doesn’t matter to a dog.” ; 

“One injustice, more or less, matters,” said 
the Master, self-disgustedly. “I struck him ang 
scolded him for something he didn’t do. ?’m— 
I’m going out to look for him.” 

“If it comes to that,” observed Glure sourly 
“he ought to have been licked within an inch 
of his life for pitching into me the way he did,” 

The Master’s mouth flew ajar. A red-hot 
reply sizzled in his throat. But it died up. 
spoken, for the Mistress was saying: 

“Yes, please go and find him. You can make 
him understand it was a mistake. Please do,” 

Glure snorted in high derision. The Master 
ignored the grossly offensive sound and went 
forth on his quest of the collie. But Wolf was 
not in the house nor on the veranda nor in 
hail of the calling voice. 

Perhaps it is ancestral sub-memory that 
sends an unhappy collie to the woods for con- 
solation, even as sick collies creep to the woods 
to die. To the woods Wolf had gone now in his 
despondency. Loping across the rolling lawns 
he gained the lakeside meadow at The Place’s 
far end and thence plunged into the cool 
green of the forest. 

Here were giant oaks which had been giant 
oaks when iil-clad Continental militiamen 
camped in their shade a hundred and forty-odd 
years ago. Here, too, were thickets of witch- 
hazel and witch-elm and _ spicy sassafras 
clumps. Here, alas! were the barkless gray- 
white ghosts of a thousand big chestnut trees 
slain by the blight. 

Here, as well, were windfallen trunks, more 
or less decayed, where partridge and wood- 
pecker drummed and where pitying nature had 
flung a pall of soft trailing vines above the tree- 
corpses. Here were mysterious trails and holes 
and warrens. Here were a myriad scents fas- 
cinatingly perceptible to a collie, though too 
subtle for human nostrils to note. 


A BOVE all brooded the mystic hot hush of 

early midsummer afternoon. (Underfoot, of 
course, varying the lush loveliness of fem 
and moss and partridge-vine, were strewn 
occasional crumpled newspapers and _ greasy 
wooden dishes and picked chicken bones and 
other evidences of picnic desecration of God’s 
silent wilderness.) 

Today Wolf took no heed of alluring smells 
nor of the scurry of rabbit nor the whirr of 
pheasant. His heart was sick within him. Not 
for the first time was he learning that life is 
bigger than those who must live it. In dis- 
grace with his deities and smarting under blows 
and black injustice, he ran on, without objec- 
tive, flitting through the shadows with, the 
furtive sidewise gait of a timber-wolf. } 

Then, suddenly, he halted in his run. His 
unguided feet had brought him near the high- 
road. Only a single fringe of trees separated 
him from it. And there he was brought up, 
standing, by the sound of sobs. Sitting dis- 
consolately against a tree-trunk, not fifty feet 
ahead of him, was a child. 

Two families from Montclair had gone 
picnicking, that day, in their two cars. The 
little girl of one family had wandered into the 
woods, picking wildflowers, after the rest had 
finished their roadside lunch. One of the cats 
started homeward ahead of the other. The 
child’s parents supposed their daughter had 
gone in this, as sometimes she did. They had 
set off without her. 

When she returned to the road with her arm- 
ful of blossoms, she found herself deserted. 
Starting back into the woods in an illogical 
hope that her father might perhaps be looking 
for her there, she realized suddenly that she was 
lost. And she sat down to cry. Here Wolf 
found her. 
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‘Constant washing of the hands and hasty drying (which means rapid evaporation 
of moisture) dries out the natural oil of the skin and makes it crack and break” 


mother cannot save’ her hands - 
How are they to keep their beauty ? 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards * » it is neglect that does the damage 


A woman with children—a husband—a house to look 
after—cannot think of her hands first-— 

Meals to be got ready—babies to be tended—a 
thousand pressing needs that only she can satisfy— 

She cannot “save” her hands; they must serve her 
all day long. 

But hands can be used and still kept beautiful. 
Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard 
on the skin. Constant washing and hasty drying of 
the hands dries out the natural oil, so that the skin 
breaks and cracks, gets rough and hard. 

There is a way to counteract this wear and tear on 
the skin. Today thousands of women are keeping their 
hands smooth and soft as they go about their 
household tasks, by means of a preparation 
especially made to overcome dryness, chapping, 
or roughness of the skin. 

This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
containing benzoin and almond, two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known. 

Benzoin has been used in medicine from time im- 
memorial for healing the skin and stimulating skin 
repair. Almond softens and whitens the skin. In Jergens 
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Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid— 
deliciously fragrant—which cannot be surpassed for its 
softening, whitening, and healing qualities. Your skin 
absorbs itinstantly—it leaves no disagreeablestickiness. 

Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in 
water—and that rough, chapped, worn look will disappear 
within a week. You will be proud of your hands instead ot 
ashamed of them when you put onan evening dress. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles atatime! Keep one 
on your bathroom shelf to use for your face —keep another 
above the kitchen sink, so that it will be convenient when 
you have been using your hands for housework. 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get a trial bottle — FREE! 
——_————_—_—_—J 
































THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. : 
401 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me FREE a trial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet “Skin Care.” 










Name 










Address cinta 
If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 401 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Oarario. 
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KITCHEN MAID 


STANDARD Rt TC ee UNITS 








The Pulmanook can be in- 
stalled with 4 chairs and 
table, as shown above, 
where space is available. 
(seaseta a: ace cee cone a 








The Pulmanook closed, 
showing space used for 
ironing. The ironing board 
folds away above one of 
the chairs when not in use. 


Keep adding units 


as your kitchen needs them 


If you own a Kitchen Maid cabinet, you have the 
nucleus of the most convenient kitchen system ever 
devised. For you can set a closet for brooms — made to 
match the Kitchen Maid, in height, hardware and finish 
—right beside the cabinet. On the other side, you can 
have a cupboard with six shelves. Above—when you 
wish — you can put on more closet space. And if you 
need still more shelf space, you can keep on increasing, 


unit by unit, as desired. 

That's what the Kitchen Maid makers have done for the owners 
of theiz cabinets. The same cabinet makers have designed and per- 
fected these new units. You can have the advantage of manufactur- 
ing economies, due to the volume of cabinets being made. It costs 
you no more to have this ultra-modern kitchen equipment than 
you'd pay for old-fashioned cupboards. 

Write for the book which describes this equipment, and also the 
“disappearing” ironing board —the Pulmanook, which is a folding 
breakfast nook —and many other interesting kitchen fitments. Get 
the facts—for your present home or a new one. 


Wasmutu-Enpicott Company, 1830 Snowden Street 
Andrews, < = Indiana 
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Wolf’s Off Day 


Forgetting his own sulks in the spectacle of a 
child’s grief, the collie trotted up to the young- 
ster, wagging his tail in friendly greeting. He 
licked her wet cheeks with his pink tongue and 
patted at her lap with one white forepaw. 

The child looked up gratefully from her 
crying fit, glad of such company in this desolate 
place. She threw both arms around Wolf's 
furry neck in a strangling hug. Then she bade 
him shake hands. To her delight he obeyed. 

Before she realized it, she had forgotten she 
was deserted, and she was reveling in a romp 
with this charming new acquaintance. She 
threw sticks for the dog to retrieve. She made 
him “speak” for a bit of cake she found in her 
pocket. She even taught him to play a primi- 
tive sort of hide-and-seek with her among the 
big tree-trunks. Then, urged on by the zest of 
exploration, and wholly without fear now that 
she had found so gallant an escort, she set 
forth on a woodland ramble with him. 


OR half an hour or more the two wandered 

in happy aimlessness through the fragrant 
warm woods. It was a wonderful exploring 
trip for them both. In the joy of it Wolf forgot 
his grievances and his sulks. 

Then, as they chanced to stroll near the 
highroad again, a big yellow-and-black butter- 
fly fluttered up from a clump of wild azaleas 
just ahead of them. The child cried out in 
delight, and gave chase. The butterfly flitted 
languidly out across the road, the child close 
behind. She was blind and deaf to everything 
except the pursuit. 

Wolf was not interested in butterflies. He 
trotted along at the little girl’s side, but with no 
thrill of the hunt. This, until she pattered out 
into the road. Then, all at once, he was on the 
alert. 

He knew the menace of the open road for 
dogs and for humans alike, in the juggernaut 
era of fast-driven motor cars. On this very 
curve, not a month earlier, a heedless puppy 
had been killed in scampering across. 

Unseen, beyond the trees which marked the 
bend, a motor car was whirring. The collie 
heard it. Then he saw its goggled beetle-nose 
thrust itself swiftly around the curve. 

With a bound Wolf caught up with the 
running child. He overtook her in mid-road. 
Here was no time for gentleness nor persuasion. 
Seizing the hem of her white dress, he tugged 
with all his wiry strength, pulling her backward 
and almost off her tired feet. 

The car sped past, not six inches from where 
he had dragged her to the road-edge, the driver 
slamming on his brakes and shouting fool- 
ishly. 

The first of the two picnic cars had had 
engine trouble ten miles down the line. The 
second car had caught up with it. The child’s 
parents discovered in horror that their daughter 
was not in the other car. Fearing she might 
have wandered far into the woods or even have 
fallen into the lake, they had made their way 
back at lawless speed in search of her. 

Spinning around a bend, the father caught 
sight of his lost youngster directly in front of 
him. She was at the roadside, in the teeth-grip 
of a vicious dog which had seized her by the 
skirt and seemed to be pulling her into the 
bushes. 

Hand-brake and foot-brake skidded the carto 
a bumpy stop. Before it had fairly halted the 
father was overside. As he went, he caught up 
the heavy crank. 

Straight for Wolf he rushed, crank aloi‘t. 
The dog saw him coming and loosed his grip on 
the child’s skirt, springing in front of her to 
guard her from this new danger. 

But, even as he sprang, he heard her cry in 
joy, “Daddy! Daddy!” 

And he knew this man was menacing him 
and not her. 

The crank whistled through the air in a 
skull-crushing blow for the dog’s head. But the 
dog was not there. With ridiculous ease Wolf 
eluded the clumsy weapon. The crank hit the 
asphalt road with a force that snapped its 
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Wolf’s Off Day 


flawed steel and numbed its wielder’s arm to 
the shoulder. 

As the man groped for one of the broken 

jeces with his left arm, Wolf snarled low and 
in utter loathing, then wheeled about and with 
insulting deliberation trotted down the road, 
homeward. 

He had seen a woman clamber hastily and 
tearfully out of the car and catch the child in 
her arms. His little new-found chum had been 
reclaimed by her own people. Wolf’s guardian- 
ship was ended. Incidentally, one of those 

ople of hers had made an industrious effort 
to kill him. Humans were strange creatures. 

Along the road edge trotted Wolf. The 
Place’s gates were not a furlong beyond. 
Toward them he made his way, his deceptively 
fast wolf-trot eating up the distance quickly, 
for all its seeming deliberation. 


NLY once did he check his stride, and then 

but for an instant. The Mistress and the 
Master were standing in the gateway, whither 
they had strolled, after Glure’s departure, in 
order to plan for some new gate-pier vines. 
But immediately the dog resumed his advance. 
He had sinned. He had attacked a sacred 
guest. Furthermore, he was believed to have 
broken the law by knocking down that 
miserable canary cage. Dire penalties might 
well be in store for him. Yet unafraid he went 
to meet the penalties. These two people were 
his gods. Already his sulks were forgotten. He 
saw the two whom he worshipped. He ran 
forward happily to meet them, whatever that 
meeting might entail. 

Close behind him chugged a fast-driven 
motor car. From that car was issuing a furious 
voice. The child had been gathered aboard. 
Her father, deaf to her incoherent protests, 
was seeking to run down the vicious dog that 
had attacked his darling offspring. 

Wolf trotted straight up to the Mistress. 

“Why, Wolfie!” she exclaimed. ‘Where 
have you been, all this time? We—” 

“That your dog?” boomed a voice from an 
abruptly halted car. 

From the front seat descended the little 
girl’s father, clutching again the larger portion 
of the broken crank. 

“Yes,” said the Master, eyeing the red-faced 
sire as he stamped up to them. ‘What 
about it?” 

“What about it, hey?” stormed the father. 
“Well, he bit my poor little girl. That’s ‘what 
about it!’ Bit her terribly. Tried to drag her 
into the woods and kill her. He—” 

“Wolf never harmed a child in all his life!’ 
declared the Mistress. ‘He is—” 

“Didn’t, hey?” boomed the father. ‘Well, I 
saw him. So did my wife. We’ll swear to it. 
Frightened her half to death and tried to tear 
her throat out. She’s scared into convulsions, 
pretty near. She—” 

His bellow changed to a gobble, and he 
stared with eyes a-bulge. 

_ Wriggling out of her mother’s hold, the weep- 
ing child had got to the ground. Now, rushing 
over to Wolf, she flung her plump arms about 
= neck and laid her cheek against his furry 
ace. 

_“You shan’t hurt him!” she sobbed pas- 
Slonately. “You shan’t, Daddy. He found me 
when I was all lost. And we had a darling 
time. He—” 

“Huh?” grunted the flabbergasted man, 
mouth agape. 

“And then I was going across the road, and 
I didn’t see the car till it was right on top of me, 
and he pulled me back so it couldn’t hit me. 
And then you tried to kill him, and then you 
chased him. And you’re not going to kill him, 
Daddy! You're not going to! I kept trying to 
tell you, all the time you chased him. And you 
kept bellowing so loud you wouldn’t hear me. 
You’re not going to kill him, a bit. Nobody is. 


He’ ” 


Her torrent of words fought in vain to rise 
above the convulsive sobs that were shaking 
er. She gave over further attempt at clear 


























































WILCOLATOR 


The Regulator with 
the Cooking Chart 
on the Dial 









A few of the leading ranges 
on which you will find 
the WILCOLATOR: 


ADVANCE LEADER 
ANDES PARAMOUNT 
CHAMPION PEERLESS 
CHARTER OAK PENINSULAR 
CRESCENT RED CROSS 
DARLING ROUND OAK 
DOMESTIC SPARK 
ECONOMY STERLING 
EXCELSIOR 

GARLAND VULCAN 


DETROIT-JEWEL 







































You Can Cook with Controlled 
Heat on the Range of Your Choice 


OvEF and over again you have probably said to 
yourself, “I would like the convenience of oven 


heat control, with all it saves me in time and worry, 
and with all the assurance it gives me of better 
cooking results—but I want it on the gas range I 
know by experience is best for my purpose.” 


Now we have good news for you. Thirty-six leading 
manufacturers of gas ranges have adopted the 
Wilcolator as the best possible means of giving the 
housewife absolute measurement and control of oven 
heat for baking, roasting and cooking. 


An Instrument That Eliminates 
“Oven Watching’’ 


These manufacturers made their choice after an 
exhaustive investigation because it was so impor- 
tant that the instrument selected should in every 
way be worthy of the ranges on which they were 
installed. The range manufacturer’s reputation as 
well as ours stands back of every Wilcolator sold. 


The experienced cook appreciates at a glance the 
convenience in the Wilcolator, because the cooking 
chart is right on the dial. No need to guess at the 
temperature or endure the drudgery of “oven 


watching.”’ 

The Wilcolator stands guard over your oven and 
holds the temperature at just the right point so that 
perfect baking results are assured. 

Write us for further information about the Wilco- 
lator and complete list of gas ranges on which it 
can be obtained. 


rappan-ectirse THE H. A. WILSON COMPANY 4 


Experts in Thermostatic Metals 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WILCOLATOR 


Gives Perfect Control of Oven Heat 
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Enhance the Charm 
of Your Home 
with 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasionally on your furni- 
ture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not show heel and finger prints or collect 
dust. Johnson’s Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in 
one operation. 


Wax Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won’t be slippery— 
and will not heel print. Wax is by far the most economical finish for 
floors—a I-lb. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being sufficient 
for finishing 300 sq. ft.—one coat. With waxed floors expensive re- 
finishing is never necessary, for walked-on places can easily be rewaxed 
without going over the entire floor. 


The Easy Way Three Forms 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
@ Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax 
evenly—polishes the wax eas- 
ily—and is an ideal floor duster. 
Price $3.50 (West of the Rock- 
ies—$4.00). Dealers every- 
where are authorized to give 
a quart bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor FREE with each 
brush they sell. 


NAME..... 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE. 


Brantford, Can; 
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Or, fill out an 


My Dealer is... 


Mail to ge 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept, G. H.3., Racine, Wis. 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities** 
West Drayton, Mddx., I-ngland. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is con- 
veniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax for 
polishing all floors—wood, lino- 
leum, tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liguid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, wood- 
work, linoleum, and automo- 
biles. Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
will immediately put any floor 
in perfect condition for dancing. 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifyin 
at any store displaying the sign shown at right. 4 
tnail this coupom, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 
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Wolf’s Off Day 


speech, but continued to hug Wolf’s head to 
her breast and to glare defiantly through her 
tears at her sire. 

The Mistress knelt beside the little girl, 
petting her and crooning: 

“Nobody’s going to hurt him, dear. And 
you’re right. He’s a brave, brave dog. Now, 
suppose you let me take him down to the house 
and give him his dinner? Shan’t I? He looks 
hungry.” 

The child quitted her tight hold. Stil] 
crying, she kissed the dog on the tiny white 
spot on top of his head. Then, face averted, 
she hurried back to her mother in the car. Her 
father stood irresolute and breathing hard, the 
broken crank dangling from his hand. 

“Your motor is still running,” observed the 
Master. “Don’t you think it’d be wise to get 
the good of your gas by letting it take you 
home?” 

Turning, he followed his wife and Wolf down 


| the driveway. Wolf was walking close beside 
the Mistress, his woes and perplexities and 


grievances quite forgotten under the touch of 
her hand and the soft voice that was telling him 
what a splendid dog he was. At sound of the 
Master’s step, he looked back at him, tail 
a-wag. 

“Tf I had a third foot,” mused the Master, 
“T’d kick myself with it. It’s bad enough to be 
unjust to a fellow-man. But it’s worse to treat 
a dog as I treated Wolf. Because I can’t ex- 
plain to him or apologize or anything. He—” 

“Don’t worry,” counseled the Mistress, 
“See, he’s forgiven you already. When God 
put dogs into this unjust world of ours, He gave 
them the power of divine forgiveness, to make 
up to them forall the injustice they were going 
to receive. Sometimes I think perhaps that 
puts dogs just a little bit above us humans, 
Or perhaps it doesn’t ... How about it, 
Wolf?” 

“His Friends,” the next story in 
this fascinating series by My. 
Terhune, will appeay in April 


Why the Woman’s Party 
Is for the Amendment 
(Continued from page 18) 


brief history of a dozen years it has had but 
two platforms. The first demanded votes for 
women; the second, equal rights. And just 
as in its work for the suffrage it went straight 
on, without deviation toward any other cause, 
until the women of the United States were 
enfranchised, so in the fight for its present 
platform, it will go straight on until women 
stand equal with men before the law in the 
United States. Until this complete national 
freedom is won, it is unlikely that the women 
of the United States can make a big, concerted 
sex movement toward any great international 
reform. 

In the last two years the Woman’s Party 
has been engaged in an exhaustive research 
of both the federal and state laws as they dis- 
criminate against women. The work is being 
done in the Law Library of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by a corps of women 
trained in the law. From these digests the 
summaries of twelve states have already been 
put in pamphlet form. I cite the laws as typical 


| of four states—a southern, an eastern, a middle- 
| western and a far-western state. 


In Florida, one discovers that women can 
not serve on juries and are not admitted to the 
State University, except the Normal Depart- 
ment, on equal terms with men. A married 





woman’s services belong tu her husband. 
She can not choose her legal residence; does 
not control her own property; has practi 
cally no right to contract or do business on het 
own responsibility. The father controls the set- 
vices and earnings of children. The inheritance 
| laws discriminate against women. In Massa- 
ichusetts, women are disqualified for jury 
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service. The right of married women to carry 
on business is restricted, and mothers have not 
equal rights with fathers to the services and 
the earnings of their children. In Michigan, 
married women have no general capacity to 
contract; they have not equal rights with 
husbands over joint property. The husband 
owns his wife’s services in the home and con- 
trols her tight to work outside the home. 
Mothers have not equal rights with fathers 
over their children. In Nevada, marriage re- 
yokes a woman’s will. Married women have 
no general capacity to contract or to sue, and 
are restricted in the right to carry on a business. 
The husband has the exclusive control of com- 
munity property, and a widow’s share in com- 
munity property is less than a widower’s share. 
Laws concerning the administration of estates 
discriminate against women. The apprentice 
law discriminates against girls. The legal age 
is less for girls than boys. Prostitution is a 
matter of commerce. 


A Few Facts about Laws 


I will add—and I pick a few facts at random 
—that in New York, fathers are preferred to 
mothers in control of the services, the earnings, 
and the real estate of the children; and that 
the laws regulating industry discriminate 
against women. In Delaware, the husband 
can collect money damages when his wife is 
injured. In Maryland, fathers can will away 
children from tneir mothers. In Virginia, a 
married woman’s property is presumed to be- 
long to her husband unless proof to the con- 
trary is shown. In Louisiana, married women 
are classed with children and the insane in 
regard to making contracts and are unable to 
contract equally with their husbands. 

In two states, the father can still will away 
the custody of the child from the mother. In 
two states, the earnings of the wife outside of 
the home belong to the husband. In less than 
fifteen states is prostitution a crime for the 
male as well as the female. More than half 
the states do not permit women to serve on 
juries. In at least forty states, the husband 
owns the services of his wife in the home; and 
in most of these states this means, among 
other things, that when a married woman is 
injured, her husband recovers damages for loss 
of those services. In most of the states the 
father and mother have been made equal 
guardians of their children, but many of these 
states still deny the mother equal rights to the 
earnings and services of the children. 

I commend these twelve pamphlets to the 
women of the United States for reading mat- 
ter. I commend them not only as a woman 
and a feminist but as a novelist. They illus- 
trate the laws which they cite by court cases. 
And these cases form as poignant a collection 
of stories as any fictionist has ever turned out; 
compressed to a brevity which makes a Balzac 
ora Turgeniev seem verbose. 

This happened in Virginia: 

“Another case is that of Mrs. Y., who was 
living separate from her husband. She con- 
tended that the separation was due to his mis- 
treatment of her, while he contended that the 
separation was her fault. They had two chil- 
dren, one only three months old and the other 
two years old. The fitness of the wife to have 
the care of their two children was never ques- 
tioned, but the Court decided that these babies 
should goto the father because of his paramount 
right to his children and because he had a little 
property, while the young mother had none.” 


This happened in Louisiana: 

“A woman was married in Alexandria . 
to X., and two and one-half years later they 
came to New Orleans, where they established 
a domicile. X’s trade . . . was that of fire- 
man upon ocean-going steamships, and his 
absences from home were of four or five months’ 
duration, while the intervals between them 
did not usually extend beyond that many 
days. His wife engaged in the business of 
renting rooms and for the purpose of that 
business retained her maiden name. She also 
bought real estate in that name, imposed 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Makes your ice 
serve you better 


Why not get all the value from the ice you buy? 
You can if you put it in a Gibson Refrigerator. 

Here is the reason. The scientific construction 
of the Gibson Refrigerator with its heavy air-tight 
walls and dead air space prevents warm air from 
penetrating inside. So tightly do the patented 
automatic locks close the doors, that the refrigera- 
tor is practically hermetically sealed. 

You can easily see how this care in construction 
will make your ice serve better. This in itself is suffi- 
cient reason for you to buy the Gibson Refrigerator. 

Yet this is not all. The Gibson Refrigerator, be- 
cause of its inside construction, creates a remark- 
able circulation of cold, dry, pure, food-preserving 
air. Food keeps fresh and wholesome in this atmos- 
phere regardless of what the outside temperature is. 

The rounded corners make the Gibson Refrig- 
erator extremely easy to clean. The provision 
chamber is of seamless porcelain—hard, white and 
long lasting. 

Think of these advantages of the Gibson Refrig- 
erator. Buy it with assurance that it will give you 
years of perfect service. The Gibson Refrigerator 
is built to last. A dealer in your town sells the 
Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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No wonder he “m-m-m’s”’ 





























...it was baked with fresh air! 


And “he” represents the husbands 
of many thousands of good house- 
wives—some of them in your own 
neighborhood — housewives who 
will tell you that part of the deli- 
ciousness of their cakes and pies and 
roasts is due to the good range they 
use. 

For this range—the Estate Gas 
Range—bakes with fresh air! The 
fumes of burning gas never touch 
the food—only fresh air, heated and 
sterilized by the exclusive Estate 
method, enters the oven. 

Besides, the heat of the oven is 
always uniform in every part—no 
shifting pans, no “peeping in” to see 
how the food is “doing”. You can 
place pans right up against the sides 
of the oven without fear of scorch- 
ing; you can use the whole capacity 
of your oven. 





Cook by time and temperature 


If you wish, you can have the Therm- 
Estate Oven Heat Control, the re- 
markable device that fixes and 
holds the heat of the entire oven at 
any temperature required. In short, 
with this control, you can “cook 
by time and temperature” and be 
sure of results. 

Make it a 
point, on your 
next shopping 
trip, to see this 
range at the Gas 
Company or Es- 
tate dealer’s and 
learn all about 
fresh air baking. 
Or write us for 
free illustrated booklet that explains 
this modern principle of better 
cookery. 





' The ThermEstate 
Oven Heat Control 








Uniform Baking 
Thruout the Oven 
Three loaves of bread placed 


side by side in an Estate 
oven, the outer ones flush 





baked to a uniform lightness 
a 





A os =| with the walls, will all be 


in the same length of time. 





GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 
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A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 





Why the Woman’s Party 
Is for the Amendment 


mortgages upon it to secure money borrowed 
in that name, and made other transactions jp 
the course of her business, By her labor 
this energetic woman acquired property and 
money amounting to fifteen thousand dollars 
($15,000), The ‘ignorant sea-faring man’ (hus. 
band) learned of his wife’s business, He also 
learned that although she had acquired $15,000, 
it belonged to the community; that she had no 
legal right to mortgage it and that since he 
was ‘head and master’ of the community, it was 
under his sole control. He objected to her 
contracts, mortgages and transactions, as being 
without ‘the knowledge or consent of her hus- 
band,’ and the courts decided in his favor by 
sustaining his objection, so that her business 
transactions concerning the money she had 
earned were held to be void.” 


This happened in Mississippi. 

“Colonel X. refused to allow his stepson, 
the only child of Mrs. X., to visit her. The 
court upheld him, stating that he had a perfect 
right, as master of the house, to ‘exclude any 
person from his doors, and to determine as to 
whom should be received, as a visitor’ by his 
wife, ‘whether or not the grounds upon which 
he acted were sufficient to justify him in a 
moral point of view.’ ” 


These happened in New York. 

“Mrs. Reynolds, a married woman in Wash- 
ington County, for eight years cared for an old 
man who boarded with her in her home. This 
boarder, who was suffering from cancer, 
promised to pay her for her services. The work 
was difficult and disagreeable, including nurs- 
ing, bathing, extra washing and, for six years, 
dressing the cancer twice daily. Upon the 
boarder’s death the Court decided that Mr. 
Reynolds was the proper person to collect the 
compensation for his wife’s labor, as ‘in the 
absence of some arrangement . . . the in- 
ference of law and of fact would be that she 
was working for her husband in the discharge 
of her marital duties.’ ” 


“A Japanese dancing studio on Riverside 
Drive was raided by the police, and nineteen 
white girls who were employed there, receiving 
a commission for each dance, were arrested. 
Although the girls were found not guilty of any 
offense, they were subjected to many indig- 
nities before the trial. The older girls were 
put in cells at the police station and the 
younger girls were sent to the Crittenden 
Home, where they were garbed in work clothes 
and made to scrub the floors. At the court 
they were kept in a room with disreputable 
persons, both colored and white, while their 
names and addresses were published in thenews- 
papers. The men were not detained, there 
being nolaw under which they could be held.” 


The Woman’s Party Takes a Stand 


The Woman’s Party finally decided that 
just as in their fight for Votes for Women they 
had demanded an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, they would in their fight for Equal 
Rights also demand an amendment to the 
Constitution. They adopted this method for 
several reasons, one being that a federal 
amendment is permanent and that it prevents 
the thing which has twice happened in the case 
of state laws, that a right has been given and 
then taken away. Again, a federal amend- 
ment means the saving of time, money, and 
strength of women which forty-eight separate 
campaigns would enormously dissipate. Then, 
too, the work in the states—where the fight 
centers around each point of inequality with 
its personal angle instead of around a funda- 
mental principle—is very difficult. Finally, 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. At one stroke it wipes out past discrimi- 
nations and prevents new ones. However, the 
Woman’s Party has already been working, 
though with great difficulty, with state legis- 
latures. It will take every method to get Equal 
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Rights incorporated into the law of the land. 
The Woman’s Party calls the attention of 
American women to the fact that all inter- 
retations of the law involving women in our 
country today are based upon the subject 

sition of women under the English common 


bw instead of on the equal position of women 


with men. New situations and conditions 
are always arising which demand a legal 
interpretation based on equality between 
men and women rather than on that subject 


osition. ~~ : 

There are few women, I take it, in the United 
States today—and certainly few women of in- 
telligence—who will deny to women the equal 
right with their husbands to the guardianship 
of their children, There are few who will deny 
women the right to their own earnings; the 
right to make contracts, to inherit property, 
to control their own property; the right to 
equal opportunities in schools, universities, 
government service, the industries, the pro- 
fessions, the arts; the right to their own iden- 
tity after marriage. We do not anticipate 
from so clear-thinking, forward-gazing—so 
emancipate a group—as the women of America, 
much argument on any one of these scores. 
If there is a fight—and our great hope, of 
course, is that there will be no fight—it may 
come on the subject of welfare legislation. 

The Woman’s Party is not a labor organiza- 
tion and does not pretend to say whether 
benefit should be obtained by legislation 
or organization, but it contends that if 
those benefits be obtained by legislation, such 
Kegislation should apply equally to men and 
women. 

The Lucretia Mott amendment will make 
impossible any legislation with a sex basis; so 
that the law demanding an eight-hour day for 
women only, and the law prohibiting night 
work for women only, will apply to women and 
men equally. A great change has come into 
the thinking of the world in regard to these 
matters. The Woman’s Party believes that 
there is a fallacy in special sex legislation, by 
which it may not work definitely for the better- 
ment of women. In brief, it may result 
in preventing them from engaging in certain 
gainful occupations. For instance, where 
women are enjoined from night work, they 
may be forced to give up superior night jobs— 
which are of course eagerly snapped up by 
men—to take inferior day jobs. 

If you have considered this question, I am 
sure, reader, that you are going to pause at 
this paragraph—appalled. You are going to 
say to yourself that the Woman’s Party is 
trying to tear down the fair structure of pro- 
tective legislation which a band of noble- 
hearted, self-sacrificing men and women 
have been, for a quarter of a century, building 
up. But the Woman’s Party designs no such 
sinister work of destruction. It does not ask 
the repeal of any of these laws. It only asks 
that they apply equally to both sexes. 


The Amendment Does Not Affect 
Maternity Legislation 

The Lucretia Mott amendment will not 
affect maternity legislation, as it is designed to 
remove inequalities based on sex, not those 
based on motherhood. It will not interfere 
with so-called motherhood pensions, because 
these pensions are not given to mothers alone. 
There is an increasing modern tendency toward 
granting this aid to whichever parent is legally 
responsible for the child. 

The trend of our modern world—and by our 
modern world, I mean our after-the-war world 
—is toward this complete equality. Seven 
diferent European Constitutions, new since 
the war, have embodied this equal rights idea; 
those of Germany, Austria, Prussia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Lithuania, Danzig, and Esthonia. 
The United States lagged behind other coun- 
tries of the world in the enfranchisement of its 
women citizens, and it can not, alas, now lead 
in this matter of making them equal with men. 
But it can be among the first ten to do so. It 
13 the hope of the Woman’s Party that it will 

number eight. 
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— without soiling her lovely frock!” 


By EVELYN DORN 


HIS actually happened. When I first 

came to New York I found that most 
professional girls kept house—some to save 
expenses and some because they wanted a 
real home. 

My friend Marian had a tiny apartment 
uptown and soon after I arrived she invited 
me to dinner. I wondered about Marian’s 
housekeeping ability. She had been brought 
up surrounded by servants. 


A surprising housekeeper 
Well—I aas surprised. Marian’s two 
rooms, kitchenette and bath, were immac- 
ulate— perfectly charming. I admired 
openly. She said: 

‘This is Spotless House. I never imag- 
ined that housekeeping could be such fun. 
I have no servants excepting a carpet 
sweeper, a broom, a few cleaning cloths 
and Brillo. Look at my kitchen.”’ 


No trouble in this kitchen 


Now the kitchen is where most of us stick. 
If we keep our kitchens properly we have 
no time for anything else. Butit was Brillo 
—and not drudgery—that made Marian’s 
kitchen ‘‘a place of sheen and shine and 
beauty.’” Her neat row of aluminum uten- 
sils looked like silver plate on parade. The 
stove looked clean enough to eat from; 


the refrigerator was fresh and inviting as 
could be. 


Brillo in the Bathroom 


I peeped into the bathroom. Never have 
I seen tiles and porcelain so white—or 
fixtures so resplendent. ‘‘Brillo did that, 
too,” said Marian. ‘‘It cleans like light- 
ning.”* 

After a delightful little dinner, ‘Marian 
actually cleaned her stove and utensils 
without an apron—and without soiling 
her lovely frock! 

Next day I sent a supply of Brillo to mother. 

mm Mm 


If you have never used Brillo 
Brillo users have learned for the first time what it 
means to make an aluminum utensil glisten like 
silver after a few seconds of light rubbing. They 
have learned that it is actually fun to clean—with 
Brillo! They have learned that even a dirt-en- 
crusted stove can be cleaned, like lightning, and 
without damaging the whitest, softest hands. 

The sale of Brillo has grown so rapidly—and 
without advertising—that the manufacturers were 
never before able to offer their product to all. 

This advertisement marks the beginning of our 
campaign to place Brillo in every home! Take 
advantage of the special offer. Mail the coupon 
below without delay. 


BRILLO is now sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress and McCrory stores; 
leading department, hardware and grocery stores, and 10c & 25c stores 


The New Style Cleaner & Polisher 


BRILLO 


CLEANS LLKE LIGHTING 
For Kitchen Utensils 


For Household Use 





NO RAGS—NO POWDER—NO ACID—NO BRUSHES . 
Sen ae SPECIAL ONE MONTH’S SUPPLY 10c—— — --75 


OUR 
GUARANTEE! 


We will give absolutely free 
a new aluminum utensil for 
any old one Brillo fails to 
- clean. Over 60 million pack- 
ages of Brillo have been sold, 
but no purchaser has ever 
received a new utensil under 
the terms of this guarantee. 


Name 


City and State- 


2 oe ee oe 


Street Address 





BRILLO MFG. CO., Peari & Tillary Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Find enclosed toc for which send one month's supply of Brillo 
per your Special Offer. (Manufacturer pays shipping charges). 
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Of. Ginest cake 


[have ever mad 


CAKE is not merely a food accessory—its eggs, sugar, flour, butter, 


baking powder have real nutritive value. 


Food value in baking 


powder? Yes, in RUMFORD — the baking powder which adds 
the necessary phosphates and calcium which build brain, bone and 
tissue. RUMFORD puts back into white flour the nutriment taken 


out by the miller in bolting it. 


RUMFORD puts back even more 


phosphates and calcium than are found in normai whole wheat flour. 
RUMFORD not only makes cakes, pastry, hot breads light and digest- 
ible, but adds real nourishment in available form to everyday foods. 


Pa Pee, a 
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Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods 
of Cooking”—a book of helpful suggestions 


and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: 


L(7], RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. i8 ,Providence,R.1. 


THE WHOLESOME 


=F BAKING POWDER 
our Gift Copy is Waiting] 


Send for booklet, “Home Uses for Juices of Seald- 


sweet Grapefruit and Oranges.” 


It gives tested 


recipes for a great variety of hot and cold drinks, 
ices, soups and other refreshing combinations. 


Sealdsweet 


Florida grapefruit and oranges, superior food-fruits, 


rich in vitamines an 


other healthful elemenis. 


This book, illustrated in natural colors, tells how to 


serve in many unique ways. 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
804 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 


Write for copy today. 
Sealdsweet 


Tampa, Florida Gr apetr uit Shake 


See recipe in 
free book. 





Cooking Made Eas 


.. * SELFSEAL 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


Saves % the time 
and *% the fuel 
Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient, 
less expensive. Best 

materials thruout. 
No thumbscrews! 
AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


‘$1750 COMPLETE 

Why pay more? 
You Can’t Afford 
Not To Buy It! | 


Where we have no agent we will sell you di rect 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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Absolutely Pure 
* imported 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 


dressing 


SE 


Why Other Women Groups 
Oppose the Amendment 
(Continued from page 19) 


the young widow and her twins, her visible 
competence and devotion to her babies and her 
tiny flat, made the granting of the statuty 
allowance through the Bureau of Child Wa. 
fare relatively quick and easy. This is the 
experience of one widowed mother typical 
among tens of thousands. Widows’ pensions 
are a discrimination established in almost all 
the states, in favor of women. This is the form 
of aid to widowed mothers which the state can 
most fitly supply. Without it the mother of 
the twins must have attempted to be both 
home-making mother and wage-earning father, 
Under that strain she and they must have 
suffered: first, because the babies must have 
been weaned, though breast feeding is A of the 
alphabet of baby saving; and second, because 
the earnings of an unskilled wage-earning 
woman afford no margin for paying a substitute 
in the home. This example occurring in New 
York City is cited, because it is within my 
own acquaintance and the details are known; 
and also because New York is the city 
where the financial outlay is greatest to meet 
the need of the vast, polyglot, congested popv- 
lation. 

All good citizens who regard the home as the 
foundation of this Republic are logically com- 
mitted to widows’ pensions. Before they were 
established, the alternative to overwork and, 
too often, broken health for the mother ac- 
companied by insufficient care for the children, 
was the surrender of the children to strangers, 
even though their mother was loving and skil- 
ful and their home a model. 

A quarter-century of vigorous organized 
effort underlies the almost nation-wide spread 
of this eminently modern, humane. and en- 
lightened provision for the care of those who, 
throughout all history, have been the most 
appealing figures, the mother and her little 
ones deprived by death of their breadwinner. 

Under the proposed amendment would the 
community pay widowers’ pensions? Or 
would widowed mothers be deprived of theirs? 
If not, what becomes of equal rights? Butif 
widows’ pensions were abolished, provision 
would then have to be made by law (under 
some other name, perhaps) for at least one 
hundred thousand children. And while the 
new and less desirable statutes were being 
sought in the various states, unmeasured harm 
for the children would be inevitable. 





The Sheppard-Towner Law 


Until Jeannette Rankin, in August, 1918, in 
troduced in Congress her bill for the Hygiene 
and Welfare of Maternity and Infancy, the 
great mass of grieving mothers accepted with 
what resignation they could command the 
deaths of their little ones, which they com- 
monly attributed to the will of God. So wide- 
spread, intensive, and enlightening was the 
campaign for this bill that, in the brief space of 
five years since Miss Rankin forced the sub- 
ject upon a most reluctant War Congress, her 
measure has, under the above title, been ac- 
cepted by forty states, and death-rates of 
infants have fallen beyond the hopes of her 
followers and of the Children’s Bureau, which 
has been administering the law since it took 
effect in March, 1922. : 

The Sheppard-Towner law applies explicitly 
to mothers and babies. In some places the 
maternal death-rate, which had been slowly 
rising throughout several years, is stationary. 
In others it has begun to fall slightly. 

There is, however, no possible assurance 
that this beneficent measure could survive the 
passage of the proposed equal rights amend- 
ment. Talk of its being safe from annulment 
because it applies solely to children is folly 
while mothers are expressly included in It. 
Moreover, the two federal child labor laws 
have found no charmed life by reason of apply- 
ling to children! Let us expose this safeguard . 
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of the home to no risks. It discriminates in- 


disputably in favor of women. _ 
About half a century ago, Miss Susan B 


Anthony, the early and constant advocate of 
the sufirage amendment, learned of an Irish- 


American mother, living in New York State, 
whose Chinese husband had, before his death, 
secretly made a will bequeathing their unborn 
child to his brother, to be taken to China. 
When the uncle appeared, the horror-stricken 
mother found, through Miss Anthony’s exer- 
tions, exceedingly influential friends to help 
her in asserting her claim to the guardianship 
of her child. Born on American soil, it was an 
American citizen. Experience proved, how- 
ever, that the mother had a merely human 
claim. The legal right was the uncle’s, and he 
carried his new-born nephew off to China. 
The mother’s plight was doubly hopeless, be- 
cause her marriage to a Chinese alien made her 
also an alien. ‘ 


The Guardianship Problem 

Miss Anthony’s active struggle, first with 
the courts and later with the legislature in New 
York State many years before women had 
votes, began (so far as I have ever been able to 
learn) the universal movement for the equal 
guardianship of parents over their children. 
A second appalling, secret willing-away of a 
child before its birth gave rise to an equal 
guardianship law in Colorado many years 
later. The father becoming ill of quick tuber- 
culosis, the family went to Colorado for his 
benefit, and the expectant mother, who was 
by trade a dressmaker, supported both until 
his death. Immediately following the birth of 
the child its paternal grandfather, whom the 
mother had never seen, appeared and success- 
fully claimed his grandchild under its father’s 
will, taking it to his home in a distant state. 

The guardianship problem is not yet satis- 
factorily solved in all the states. In a few 
the statutes are not even yet modernized. So 
vast, however, is the progress in the direction 
of justice and mercy, in this extremely im- 
portant field, since Miss Anthony first aroused 
public sentiment, that there is every encourage- 
ment for continuing to apply her method. 

Before we had votes, progress halted or was 
slow wherever there was no unique spectacular 
evil result crying aloud for the equal guardian- 
ship of the mother. Since the enfranchisement 
of women no sin of omission can burden the 
consciences of the new voters so heavily as 
delay in finishing this crusade in every state 
where it is still needed. The speediest method 
possible is recourse to the legislatures. To 
= a federal amendment would be cruel 
olly. 

A good illustration of this cheerful fact is 
Virginia, whose legislature passed, in 1922, 
seventeen of twenty-eight bills introduced 
chiefly for improving the lot of children. It is 
confidently expected by the cooperating or- 
ganizations of men and women who achieved 
this beneficent success, that the remaining 
eleven measures will be adopted during the 
present year. 

This procedure commends itself to men and 
women of experience in the field of legislation 
for several reasons, of which two are especially 
obvious. The first is that modifications in 
state laws can be made with relative ease when 
needed as social conditions change. But an 
amendment can hardly be repealed. It can 
be changed only by the long, slow process of 
judicial interpretation. The other is that 
statutes can be obtained without the delays 
which attend every federal amendment, even 
one on a subject so popular, for instance, as 
child labor. It is nearly two years since the 
second adverse decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the child labor cases, and 
no joint resolution for a federal amendment 
0 yet been referred to the states for ratifica- 
ion. 

Living with Miss Jane Addams, at Hull 
House, seven of its early years, inspecting 
during four of them, with my assistant and 
deputies, the labor of women, girls and children 
in the Chicago stockyards and sweatshops of 





Doctors say: “Give 


Children Bran’ 


HERE are two reasons why 
doctors recommend Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran for children. 


First, for its regulating value. 


Second, for its tron, lime and vite 
amines. 


The regulating process is entire- 
ly natural. Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 
which comes from the jacket of the 
wheat kernel, supplies the needed 
bulk and roughage otherwise lack- 
ing in our modern unnatural foods. 
Thus it encourages normal daily 
bowel action. 


When three-fourths of all sick- 
ness is traceable to improper elimi- 
nation, it can be readily understood 
why more and more mothers are 
adding Pillsbury’s Health Bran toa 
goodly share of each day’s foods. 


Many people do not realize, how- 
ever, that Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
is in itself a valuable bone, blood- 
and muscle-building food. It is rich 
in iron, lime and vitamines. 


Iron makes rich blood. Lime 
strengthens the bones and aids the 
teeth. Vitamines promote normal, 
healthy growth and protect against 
Certain forms of sickness. 


The ordinary diet is often woe- 
fully lacking in these health essen- 
tials. Feed your children plenty of 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran— it’s good 
for them. Doctors recommend it. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural 
bran in its natural form—nothing 
added, nothing taken away. Just 
100% bran, the purest, cleanest, best 
bran possible to produce. Select- 
ed, milled and sterilized by Pills- 
bury—brought to you in air-tight 
Pillsbury containers. Order from 
your grocer today. In the large 
20-ounce package there’s fully 
50% more for your money than in 
any other package of flaked bran. 


Because it is pure wheat bran in 
its natural form, Pillsbury’s 
Health Brancan beserved in scores 
of delicious ways and you can 
constantly vary your bran foods. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsburys 
Health Bran 
One of the family 
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Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’sHealth Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holdssecond place amo! 
all these foods in its food-iron con 














EGG YOLK 

WHEAT BRAN 
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BEANS, DRIED 
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FAMILY OF FOODS | 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 


Graham Flour 
Farina 
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This trademark 
on every piece 


GRAND RAPIDS 





Heres Beauty for Your Home 


HIS RENAISSANCE library table, with its stately ped- 

estals and handsome mouldings, and a davenport table 

and end table to match, comprise the Imperial Florentine 

group which are specially displayed and priced by leading 

furniture stores during March. By all means view them. 

are typical of the enduring quality of Grand Rapids craftsman- 
ship found in Imperial tables. 


Write Department B for helpful free booklet, 
“‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’, on the decorative uses of tables 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Table Factory”’ 


They 


MICHIGAN 
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(Blankets Washed and 
!Refinished! 


OUR special washing and 

refinishing process will 

restore your blankets to 

their original beauty. No 

fading—no shrinking. Sat- 

isfied customers in every 

U. S. city attest to the 

high quality of our work. Moderate prices. Ship 
Parcel Post; or write for further description. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 


4223 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mil Go. Minneapolis. 





DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
WILL = Perfect fitting dresses ¢as/y and 
BRING = guichy reproduced Makes dress- 
quickty rep “ : 
IT TO making a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 
YOU necessary for /i/ting as the sewing 
machine for sewing. 

y ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 
style, size or fiaure 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS=—""—; 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. [f unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3 


— 

Order an *‘Acme"’ Form today or write 

for Catalogue with detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 3-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED ‘CATALOG 


Aaa 
LONOTH &- 
WRITE 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 





Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings 


They should have a place 
in every home that has an 
appreciation of the beauty 
and inspiration of famous 


The Mill—Ruysdael masterpieces, 
TWO CENTS EACH .or 250rmore, 
Size 5}x8. 
For a quarter of a century they have been invaluable in 
the classroom and the home. larger size for framing, 
22x28 inches, including margin, at $1.25 each. Send for 
Catalogue illustrating 1600 famous masterpieces, and 
three Perry Pictures in the popular sizes. 
Catalogue 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


‘hePerpPictures wacoen 


MALDEN, MASS, 











Why Other WomenGroups 
Oppose the Amendment 


thirty years ago, seeing the interminable hours 
worked in the rural fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, and the night work in glassworks jn 
the smaller manufacturing cities, I must have 
been dull, indeed, of mind and heart, if I had 
failed to appreciate the cruel suffering among 
those quickly increasing tens of thousands of 
workers. 

It was in 1893 that Illinois took her first long 
step forward by establishing for them the 
eight-hour day in manufacture. Short-lived 
that Illinois benefaction was, before the law 
was held unconstitutional—erroneously as the 
Supreme Court of the United States later 
showed in its famous Oregon decision. Yet a 
useful precedent was created, a trail blazed, 
an example set, of which the whole country 
was recently reminded ‘afresh by Judge 
Florence Allen’s opinion when the Ohio 
Supreme Court upheld Ohio’s law limiting 
to 50 hours a week the wage-earning labor of 
women. 

Nowhere in 1893 was there an effective in- 
dustrial code such as every modern civilized 
land is compelled to establish, in order to keep 
down the incessant changing among its women 
workers, for efliciency if for no nobler reason. 
Night work during part of the year, for all 
engaged in manufacture, was the rule in 
seasonal occupations. 

Heart-breaking stories were brought to Hull 
House by terrified mothers, of the experiences 
of young women in their families on the way 
home in the cold dark of the winter mornings 
after working to the point of exhaustion in hot 
rooms at speeded machines all night. Food 
and warmth they must have before starting 
upon the long, dark walk or longer horse-car 
ride to their homes. At 6 A.M. throughout a 
winter that lasted from November to mid- 
April on the shore of Lake Michigan, food and 
warmth near at hand welcoming the factory 
women as they emerged from the night shift 
were to be found only in the omni-present 
saloons, with all that that implied thirty 
years ago. 

Clearly no sentimental folly animated the 
Settlements throughout the industrial states 
when one after another enlisted in behalf of 
the cight-hour day and night-work laws for 
women and girls. 


Hard Work and Delayed Results 

The struggle for every gain in statutes and 
judicial decisions for women and girls in in- 
dustry has been hard fought and costly in 
money, time, and effort. It was in the light of 
twentieth-century decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that New York’s court 
of last resort reversed in 1914, its own adverse 
decision of 1907, thus permanently establish- 
ing a night-work law for women in the greatest 
of all the industrial states. In New Jersey, 
after many years of persistent effort, women 
obtained, in 1923, a night-work law so amended 
at the last moment as to take effect at New 
Year’s, 1925. The delay was explained by 
legislators as intended to enable mill owners 
to expand their plants to accommodate the 
women who would be transferred to enlarged 
day shifts. Rhode Island is due for successful 
action in 1924. 

In New York, organized working men help 
pass whatever bills women in industry en- 
dorse. There, since 1886, men and women 
wage-earners have pursued increasingly the 
policy of cooperation in promoting labor laws. 
They have, for instance, procured statutes con- 
cerning fire, cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, 
and one day’s rest in seven, which apply alike 
to men, women, and children. They have ob- 
tained measures exclusively for men, safe- 
guarding those (commonly known as sand-hogs) 
who work in tunnels under rivers and harbors, 
and bills applying to men in the train service 
of railroads, and on scaifolds in the building 
trades. . 

Florida last year prohibited the leasing 
of men prisoners to labor in lumber camp- 
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rs in many states have the statutory 
eight-hour day, having changed their state 
constitutions to get it. Women obviously 
do not work in mines and tunnels or on scaf- 
folds. They form no part of train crews under 
the full-crew laws. x heir oldest, most wide- 
epread, and most insistent demands have been 
for seats, for more adequate wages, and short, 
firmly-regulated working hours. This co- 
operative effort to meet the essential needs of 
the different groups In industry we consider 
admirable statesmanship. Whenever union 
men feel no need of laws, well and good. No 
one wishes to interfere with them any more 
than professional women are interfered with 
today by labor legislation. 

On this subject we are immovable. If there 
were no other reasons for opposing the pro- 
posed amendment, we should concentrate all our 
eflorts upon this. Even before we had votes, 
women in general chose to get their shorter 
day by law, and men by negotiation backed, 
when necessary, by strikes. Both are legal. 

Under the proposed amendment, women 
could change their hours and other working 
conditions by law only when men were ready 
and willing to make the same changes for 
themselves. This would be a new subjection 
of wage-earning women to wage-earning men, 
and to that subjection we are opposed on 
principle and in practise. 


Neglected Roots of Trouble 


“In the long history of human experience 
there is no record of a quick, sure remedy for 
an injustice involving fundamental social re- 
lations. It becomes daily clearer that much 
injustice to women is attributable to the 
general absence from the courts of competent, 
thoroughly-trained women judges. This situa- 
tion is obviously not remediable by amending 
the federal constitution. It requires system- 
atic effort in a different field of activity. The 
trouble lies oftener in judicial misinterpretation 
of laws, federal and state, than in the measures 
themselves. And this is curable by the voters 
wherever the judiciary is elective. 

We can not eat our cake and have it, too. 
We can not subject ourselves, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, to compulsory equality 
with men forevermore, yet keep our most 
needed special laws, for lack of which, through- 
out the long terrible past, women and children 
have suffered and died. 

In this kaleidoscopic world, we are con- 
fronted by the perpetual necessity of making 
choices. The ballot is our most recently ac- 
quired instrument of choice and change. With 
it statutes can be fitted precisely, skilfully, to 
the needs of every group in the community, 
as each need is clearly recognized. 


Let Us Make Haste Slowly 


If, moreover, the proposed amendment were 
desirable, its enactment in the near future 
would be premature. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment Is not yet four years old. The uses of the 
ballot, which it conferred upon women, have 
not begun to be tested. The first President is 
yet to be elected, in choosing whom women 
will vote in all the states. 

In many states the election laws w2re not 
harmonized with the Suffrage Amendment 
quickly enough for women to vote in the state 
elections of 1920. The legislature of Alabama 
ls quadrennial. The new voters have had but 
one opportunity to share in electing it. Women 
voters in Alabama State affairs are new voters 
indeed, 

We demand ample opportunity for trying 

out the possibilities of the ballot in the hands 
of all the citizens of the whole voting con- 
stituency of men and women, before limits are 
placed upon the freest conceivable use of it. 
We stand firmly upon the inalienable right of 
men and women to differ. 
; President Coolidge’s recommendation in his 
ist address to Congress, of a federal minimum 
wage law for women in the District of Columbia 
mideled upon the Massachusetts statute with 
: lich he had long been familiar, gives sub- 
stantial support to this position. 
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Magic (harm 
for a Dull Winter Day 


Mystic Oriental skill preserves even the delicate fragrance of 
the past. Vantine’s Temple Incense brings you magic for a 
winter's day, Light a tiny cone of rose-tinted powder of the 
East, close your eyes, and find yourself back in your June garden. 


Shakespeare was right! A rose by another name is just as sweet. 
And that name is Incense! Violet! Wistaria! Lotus Blossoms! 
enjoy their fragrance the year round. Have 
roses in December, and in August the cool 
spicy balm of snow-covered pine trees. 


Vantine’s Temple Incense, daintily used 
with fresh air and sunshine, will prove a 
rare delight. A delicate wisp of enticing 
flower-laden Oriental fragrance, 
makes Winter’s stale indoors vanish, 
and yields a mysterious refreshment 
of mind and soul. 


Any druggist, gift shop, or leading perfume 
department, will be happy te show you 
Vantine’s Temple Incense, in powder or cone, 
im 25¢. 50c. and 75c. packages. Try it today. 
Seven fragrances — Rose, Lotus, Violet, 
Sandalwood, Pine, Wistaria, Orange 
Blossoms. If your store has not the fraprance 
you like best, let us know, and we will see 
that you get it. 


Temple Incense 


A.A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Then—she solved woman’s 
greatest problem 


Clothes make such a difference. She 
could hardly be blamed for feeling 
self-conscious—for failing to enter 
into the gaiety of the occasion— : 
when she knew her clothes were = 

not “right.” Everywoman’s prob- 
lem of dressing smartly on a small 
allowance was very real to her. 


3ut she solved it! And the story ‘ a al 
is told in my _ booklet 

“The Secret of Keeping 
1 Up with Fifth Avenue 
Styles.” Send for it 
and learn how to have 


Write for 
FREE BOOK 
=o ave ee 






















‘4 ~~ 
a $50 hand-embroidered frock (the lat- 
est vogue) for as little as $8.50, because 
it is Semi-Made. You buy no “courses,” 
need no dressmaking experience, take no 
chances: I guarantee satisfaction. 


Lolly Day 


Room 247, 568 Breadway, New York 
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NVITE CHEER AND CONTENTMENT | | | THE,sms winter 1 beard of seve ae fh 
into your home. Gather good books for a li- in Northern Indiana, while the bird repors the 
: * * of Ohio for that season included nine, all fH par: 
brary. Globe-Wernicke is making bookcases for which were shot on tight. ‘This is Gam We! 
thousands of homes—bookcases that grow into noble year, in all my experiences in bird work, during = 
: : s 1 * which we had the marvel of these big, white om 
proportions, thatlook rightand are right! Build them Arctic birds with us in winter, and I doubtif @ atta 
up or ’round the room. Begin today, you'll add to many remained to return to the North in the \ 

* * * spring. Of course, this bird is the king of owl, t 
them ann Period designs at pop ular ees of all of them the handsomest, the most impres 4 
Retail branches, New *teee, oo sive. Always I have resented and regretted (lim 
eeraoag 7 na bt eng The GlobeSWeenicke Co. the useless slaughter of these visitors from th f° " 
Boston,Cleveland, De- B-6-3 Name ——____________ far North. Always I have remembered with cau: 
troit, St. Louis, New Cincinnati, Ohio thankfulness the privilege of having been able § S01 
set aod leone Please send without charge, |Street ———___ to hold in my hands and to examine this cu 
stores everywhere, your book, “Unusual Deco- beautiful bird, but the privilege was far over soft 
2 emmy rative Effects for Bookcases” Town —__________. balanced by the regret that it was a dead bind, J wha 
iy tee BS iF Ie aOR Anaaa nee eal The following spring I had an unbelieas gest 
experience with a pair of barn owls on the @ i08 

inland route of northern Michigan. Membes ill. 
Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns | of my family were there ona fishing expedition that 
call for ambitious women, all ages. I will admit that I did some fishing mys¢l days 
. : % ; 5 aie : ; as always as equippe ‘ st i Way 
Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s al inn $4 r: A ee a <a i 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. vi pete oe =o wide ee _— aoe ‘hile the (feet 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- | ™ he ig" vr athe cheng binge” bs than 1&0 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, - os \ fo, “1 xd] 3 — No neo mot ( UnU: 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent | ©V¢T Deiore had been in the North, and as ie 
opportunities. my first find was to locate a tree containing featl 
Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One | YOUDS owls. Close watching proved that thes His 

student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- were the young of Strix pratincola, those IS 
able sectionsalary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” extremely interesting members of the family tob 
Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today commonly known as the barn owl. Here was som 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS a chance too good to miss, and so diflicult that 
Room L-2473 Washington, D. c, | t® secure anything from it seemed an impos - 
<cisie aicaimge sibility on account of the height of the openilg er 
to the nest and the nocturnal habits of the @ snap 
birds. thin 
We mounted a camera on a tree opposll — 
the owls’ entrance, and at five o’clock * ys 
evening got a fair shot of the female as s* ‘¢) 
stood in her doorway to accustom her eyes 


FROM ‘NEW ORLEANS | : . Soe ing 

Conway's offers exquisitely fashioned gar-, the light before starting her night’s es pe a 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby Then we climbed to her opening and secure ats 
Garments (nationally known) are made of nailed her front door shut put a new plate p Were 
imported materials by French needlewomen— j in the camera. and after . night of waiting Tobi 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns ; gia age iy eaten nig snergetically to t 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian | during which both owls worked — ry 
CLOTHES YARD CONVENIENCE Gevlans,  Gisss, tatwate to 4 years. pollier sieo. Pape caiayn’ gyre Dlg, 

: Hill Champion Clothes Dryer gives you 150 feet of ‘ SEND FOR BOOKLET reward through a piece of strategy. ™ t0 thr 
ine within easy reach from one position. Always a escribing layettes, r i ¢ 7 rone il e 
steady circulation of air between lines that dries clothes : ws m Srennen, a - both birds had given up hope and ont ir on warl 

quickly and pure white, By hanging the larger things, A. : seclusion, when the light was full and fait 

sheets, etc,, on the outside the family clothing is ; | on approval when bank the openi id ved the poarl BP of a 
securely curtained from view. The genuine Hill Clothes ? \ “777 \ reference is given. | sa chewae: my Gaee sumo hed sum 
ig may be nally removed when clothes are taken yt - ag Kh CONWAY S 4 and lowered a piece of fresh beefsteak a : 
n, leaving area free. z..3, } . eT i as ni 
We shall be glad to send you our booklet C giving f j*g2aN 1200 St. Charles Ave. to . string AMONS the young birds. The ps ird and 
ote. Se NER as uss Nien iaisana 2 immediately set up a clamor. The mother pay 

Yh a ;' : iohtingi oni wast) 2 
48 Central Street Worcester, Massachusetts flew to them, alighting in the opening. It j an 
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her young behind her that she would turn her 
face in my direction for the fraction of the 
second that [needed to secure a perfect likeness 
of her. Then she dived inside. This whole thing 
reads like a fairy-tale, because in this location 
Strix pratincola was a whole degree north of 
her northern limit, which is a line running west 
from Rhode Island, but in this case I have the 
ictures I made to substantiate my statements. 

These barn owls are supposed to be hard on 
chickens and pigeons, but at least they are 
equally hard on rats, mice, moles, and every 
small rodent. Their plumage is exquisitely 
marked over the breast and shoulders. Their 
faces are heart-shaped, and unusually large 
feathered discs surround the eyes, which are 
shaped more like the eyes of a pig than those 
of an owl. It is habitual with these birds to 
droop their heads, slowly shake them back and 
forth, and whine, so that they well deserve 
the common names of “monkey-face” and 
“buffoon.” To me, in appearance and habits, 
they are the least pleasing of any member of 
the entire owl family, their compensation for 
this being that they are probably the most ex- 
quisitely feathered and elaborately marked, 
but they have little in common with the noble 
beauty of the big white birds of the Arctic. 

Ihave been so long afield, and spent so many 
hours in blinds watching cameras that were 
trained upon nests, that I have grown to feel 
familiar with the haunts and seclusions that 
owls love to choose. With the birds them- 
selves I have always been friends, because 
they are one of the creations of God. Their 
habits and customs have been evolved along 
the lines of their species, yet they closely 
parallel our own. It is a heart-moving thing 
to see how nearly human all birds become 
while they are courting, mating, building their 
homes, raising their young, or when they are 
attacked or wounded. 


her back so perfect an imitation of the crics of 













BOUT nine o’clock one morning, while on 

a drive with a party of women friends, I 
climbed from the carriage and entered a piece 
of woods we were passing, to learn what was 
causing a wild commotion among the birds. 
So interested were they in the matter that was 
occupying them that I was able to creep up 
softly through the bushes and trees and watch 
what was going on. What I saw was the big- 
gest great horned owl i ever had seen. Study- 
ing it intently, I soon discovered that it was 
il. It appeared to me to be an ancient bird 
that had lived its time and was soon to end its 
days. I could not see that it had been in any 
way hurt or wounded. Its plumage had the 
appearance of being faded and lifeless. Its big 
feet were scaly and seemed to be covered with 
asort of white mold. The bird had grown to 
unusual proportions in the first place. At that 
minute he appeared enormous, because every 
feather on him seemed to be standing on end. 
His eyes were wide open, but they appeared 
to be dull. He was either a sick bird or from 
some cause practically helpless. He was 
perched on a brush heap not higher than my 
head. He constantly uttered a hissing sound; | 
he rapidly turned his head from side to side to 
snap at every small bird of the woods, for I 
think that every single one of them was there 
tormenting the big bird. They were having 
such a grand time abusing the old owl that 
they had forgotten what might have been a | 
very natural fear of him and of each other. 

The leaders seemed to be a pair of big black 
crows. I counted three blue jays, and there 
Were several king birds. The usually peaceful | 
tobins furnished a number that ventured up | 
to take a peck at the owl. Half a dozen 
Orioles were cutting orange and black circles | 
around his head. There were a number of 
three or four kinds of sparrows. There were 
warblers and vireos. There flashed the purple 
of a couple of indigo finches, and one little | 
summer yellowbird made streaks of gold light 
as he dashed chattering past the old owl’s head 
and swerved close enough to give one of his | 
far tufts a tweak as he sailed by. There were 
4 number of wrens excited to insanity and 
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to store your WINTER WEAR 


RYING days are ahead for your furs, coats, 
woolens—and blankets too—unless they be safely 


stored ina LANE Red Cedar Chest. 


Here is sure pro- 


tection from moths, dust and dampness—the absolute 
and convenient security that only such a well-made, full- 


cedar chest can 





LANE corners are 
doubly interlocked. 


Because this cedar 
chest has so many 
unusual features, see 
that the name LANE 
is burned inside the 
lid of the one you 
buy. 


vears and years. 


Prices are 


THE LANE COMPANY, 


GATES TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


JNCLUDING Paris, London and the 
Mediterranean—30 days of delightful 
European travel for as little as $425. Longer 
tours up to $1,100, ranging from 30 to 80 
days. Sailings from May to September. 
Gates Tours are planned by skilled ex- 
perts with over thirty years of successful 
experience in giving the American people 
comfort and convenience combined with 
economy. Write for complete booklet T-2, 
describing our tours to Europe next summer. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - Rome 





possibly provide. 


unusually moderate for such remark- 


able chests. If your furniture or department 
store cannot supply you with the genuine, write 
us for name o 


LANE dealer who can. 


Inc., Altavista, 


In using advertisements see page 6 


In addition, the LANE is a chest of glowing beauty, 
made in such a wide range of styles and sizes that you 
can select just the one which will best harmonize with 
the setting of your room. Some are finished in mahog- 
any or walnut to match particular furniture schemes. 
But, remember that every LANE, in either plain or 
period design, is a real cedar chest, built to protect for 


Virginia 
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Heat and Light The ve That Needs fiz 
F; rom ONE Socket braver than any of eae gle would 


Millions of women are handicapped at home in using dart squarely at the old owl’s eyes : 
their electrical appliances, due to lack of sufficient wail at the eye shields until I thou tu bey Pick ong 
outlets. But you won’t have to remove an electric light cane te y gg ent surely, every Jose 
bulb to connect the “‘vacuum,”’ the toaster, or hair ap he made, he would catch one of them, 

curler if you have a I always have been familiar with owls, but | Mewere | 


° saw this besieged bird do a thing unde ver i 
BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET of torment that was new to — He hen Mibouse 
2 Lights and an Appliance lifted his wings and with the butts of them | 


Fed from ONE Socket struck in self-defense like a fighting gander MM gest t 
while the circle of flashing color eddied ang [The ¥ 


No wiring. Just screw in as you would an swerved around his unprotected head, §% Wit, an¢ 
electric bulb. — mee his ere that I could not see MB up th 
. . . . at he succeeded in pulling even one feather Mover t 
The special appliance outlet is most convenient from any of his tormentors ob et 
and is exclusive with “the Beaver.” Sturdy What the outcome of the battle was I dy (perying 
interior construction of solid brass—not the not know, I was out on a pleasure ride; I had 
usual flimsy wire connections. Neat polished no camera with me. I thought about trying i pp 
Se eaeeell ‘thstand h to interfere, trying to drive the owl to another [small 
casing designed to withstand rough usage. perching place, but I could not see that this je carrie 


Approved by National Board of Fire Under- would prevent the birds from following him j anima 


writers and all prominent household engineering and renewing their activities. I could think jp the b 
"i Gah al of nothing I could do that would be effective, hogs, 


so I went my way, leaving him to his hard 













































































How many “Beavers” would you like? One for the kitchen, fate, but always there will remain with me th Wy 
laundry, bathroom, sewing room, all bedrooms. picture that he made in his impotent helpless. wa 
Retail price, 75c. Look for the blue box and “Beaver” to get ness, while there swarmed around hima merc. (0048 
the special appliance outlet. If your local dealer cannot sup- less throng of the most brilliant and beautifully spring 
ply you, send us his name and 75c, and we will see that you colored birds of the forest. seal 
are supplied by return mail. whic bave | 
Write for the Beaver catalog of ‘TI ad purchased the piece of lake & exact! 

Beaver Cor read accessories for the home-electrical AC upon ahh I built Chetan Cabin i co 
eS OL BEAVER MACHINE & (north), one of the first things I did was to callin horne 


cludes the Beaver Switch Plug 


the services of men from the State Forestry j uttera 
especially designed for electric L COMPANY, Inc. er sty 
irons, Tell-tale “on and off” TOOL CO ’ Association toremove the dead wood and fill the  screan 


buttons right "on the switch 625 N. Third Street cavities in the trees of the forest surrounding of the 
Retail price, $2. Newark, N. J. the cabin location. When the lines were being [§ barn ¢ 


2.00. 
va laid out for the first purchase on the lake shore, of cou 
RK : y A V E, R they ran very close to a giant soft maple, with The 
one exception the largest tree of the kind] trees | 
Triple Duty SOCKET ever have seen. I was making the purchase J bali-w 
of a part of the farm of Mr. Daniel Sowers, upon 


an elderly gentleman who greatly disliked § what 
parting with any portion of his land. I told J groun' 
him that I thought if he would extend my line § contin 
to include that tree, I might be able to write J thing. 


ts, | \ "a poetry under it. So he shifted the line and B stairs. 
TN er NY one “eZ Ss graciously gave me the tree I coveted. When! thorn 
< , called in the men who were to perform the  crosse 


work of surgeons upon these trees, I did a J Steps. 


e : ay 
Sim Sa thing at which I have since marveled. Never  Walloy 
ip in all my life had I seen one hundred and lum 


twenty acres of land that contained so many — Both | 


A Pp WW) a 3 oF a forest trees of such a wide variety as did — 
' | : this piece of land. Almost every oak known @ ty, bt 
ie 7 C) \/ fm 3 j to the central states was there. There were jm be, be 


elms, maples, sycamores, immense tulip pop with t 


° > \) fe So lars, common and gray beeches, lindens, wild 9 '¢ ov 

atin 1SSUeC E | mS cherries, butternut, walnut, hackberries, and I coul 

oe D4 [BIB ho the rare Kentucky coffee trees, and blue ash hungr 

Four of the solid tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. ; “ Vik Fa may loveton Cane Bae tone, Some —_— xm 
Satin Tissue packed in a small carton constitute = et save them for myself and for every tree lover d 

z : : IS4~ : of my state, I began the work of taking of &"¢ & 

a year's supply for the average family. AS — limbs and filling cavities without giving Pe re 

a thought to what I might do to my friends, # "ne 

There are 2500 extra large sheets to the roll, each the owls, the crested dvcaichars, the yellow jm ver ¢ 

sheet being 5x5%4 inches, and the paper is fine SS) hammers, and the pileated woodpeckers made 

and strong in texture, made only from new ai Thoughtless hunters had built fires for cooking the Sc 


d : their food and had used the big tree for a wind- J ™ple 
spruce pulp and clear, tested well water. 4 teoak At the these Gar had a ¢ cavity fj sctean 


Send $2.00 for a four-roll (year’s supply) carton ‘|: which had extended to the heart and broken The 
4 ee e 


of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from out ten or twelve feet above the ground on one = 
y 8 side. I wasso anxious to save this tree that! the Sc 


— a - asked Mr. F. N. Wallace, in charge of the jab, BW 

Product to do the surgery required upon it with his Lil ev 

Look for this A. P. W. own hands. Early one morning he climbed — 

trademark on the upon a platform eight or ten feet above the "av 

following brand3: ground to begin the work of cleaning out this It with 

cavity, and was confronted with a great horned h Tw 
owl, having a head so large that it almost filled hile 
the opening. Its appearance was so Ur oo 

expected, and it seemed so menacing, that Mr. ys 

Daniel 

5 Stump 


He immediately came down to the Cabin to ee 


( a 
. tell me about the bird. I was planning to & 
= a Re ais that [ 
A.P W. APE R co HN Y tablish a preserve for birds in the woods I had : 
68 ‘ : ad ALBANY e Se | bought; I was doing everything in my pow: larly f 
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A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White-Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Tollet Paper Wallace sprang backward and fell from the 


“hk eet tReet Se and Paper Towels platform, luckily alighting on soft, spongy 
: ; forest ground so that he sustained no injury. 
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ct them to the spot and to protect them 
ong I had known that the tree was the 
home of a pair of great horned owls I would 
never have touched it. As it was, I had gone 
to such an extent in chiseling out the dead 
wood that I was forced to put in the filling or 
Jose the tree; so after much discussion, we 
saved the tree and lost the pair of birds that 
were homing there, for they immediately went 
over into my neighbor’s woods and set up 
housekeeping in another sugar maple of the 
game kind as mine, but even larger, the big- 
gest tree of its kind T ever have seen anywhere. 
The wind had torn a branch from one side of 
it and in the cavity thus made these birds set 
up their home. But every night they came 
over to the Cabin to prey upon the living things 
that I was gathering there. I could hear them 
crying through the tree tops: frequently I 
heard the crash of their plunge into thickets of 
pawpaw, spice bush, and wild rose, where 
mall birds were nesting; and sometimes they 
carried to the ridge pole of the Cabin small 
animals that they caught in the orchard or 
the horse pasture behind it—rabbits, ground 
hogs, or muskrats on the lake shore. 





NE summer a sister of mine from Michigan 

was visiting me. We had just gone to bed 
ona sleeping porch upstairs when close to the 
spring, on the lake shore, some animal began 
reaming, one of the most pitiful cries I ever 
have heard. I never have been able to decide 
exactly what it was. Then there broke forth 
in concert the voices of the pair of great 
horned owls, “waulk—waulk—waulk!” The 
utterance was smothered, while the animal was 
screaming in torture, cries that reminded me 
of the voice of a horse caught in a burning 
bam or hurt past endurance, only not so loud, 
of course. 

The owls made their way among the tall 
trees around the east side of the Cabin and 
half-way across the front; there they came 
upon a large open space, and the weight of 
what they were carrying bore them to the 
ground. All this time that terrible screaming 
continued. My sister begged me to do some- 
thing. I sprang from bed and rushed down- 
pstairs. In the hall I caught up a heavy black- 
thorn cane, and opening the front door, I 
crossed the veranda and hurried down the 
steps. Distinctly I could see the big birds 
wallowing in a bed of butterfly flower and 
columbine under the oaks of the lake shore. 
Both birds had their claws imbedded in some- 
thing about the size of a common cat at matur- 
ity, but I could not tell what the animal might 
be, because the birds so covered it. Armed 
with the cane, I advanced, determined to stop 
the owls from torturing the animal further if 
I could, even though the baby owls might go 
hungry that night. Before I could reach them, 
the old birds saw me, and with simultaneous 
¢flort they managed to rise with their burden 
end gain the top of an oak tree, where I could 
not reach them even with the longest cane 
fishing pole I could find on the dock. It was 
over one hour by the clock before the owls 
made their way across my grounds and through 
the Sowers’ woods adjoining, where the big 
maple stood. During all that time the pitiful 
screams of their prey, gradually growing faint- 
€r, were in our ears. 

The next day I happened to mention it at 


| the Sowers residence, and Uncle Daniel said: 


“Well, I'll just fix them! They get my chick- 
ns every once in a while. There was a chicken 
“re by accident in the barnyard today, and 
: _ t had time to bury it yet. I'll just fill 

with poison and take it down to them.” 
ee home in consternation. I would not 
killa en the cause of having those birds 
: ed for anything. That night, when the 
inaows began to grow deep, I slipped over 
“ae es and waited, and I saw Uncle 
jane ring down the chicken and lay it on a 
: ig far from the owl tree. As soon as 
it with a I secured the chicken, weighted 
that Ux oe and sank it in the lake. After 
oe cle Daniel and I played a game regu- 

Y lor. eight years, Every time T saw him 
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Tinting furniture the Kyanize way—with Celoid 


f course you've noticed how popular “‘painted furniture”’ is becom- 
ing. Bedroom sets, sun porch furniture and in fact, things for every 
room in the house are displayed by the best shops in “‘painted” beauty. 
Why don’t you make over some of your old things in this new way? 
This is a marvelous finish—this Celoid—a really high-grade medium- 
gloss enamel that gives the effect of a costly ‘“‘hand-rubbed”’ finish. 


It may be washed repeatedly without wood, plaster or fibreboard, or anywhere 
leaving streaks or stains—in fact, it about the home. Eight delicately-toned 
improves with washing. In addition to tints in addition to Pure White. We 
tinting furniture, use Celoid on any guarantee absolute satisfaction or 
woodwork anywhere; on walls of metal, ‘money-back for the empty can. 


Write for our booklet, ‘The Vogue of Painted Furni- 
ture,” beautifully illustrated in colors. It is FREE. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, 31 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


. "Save the surface and 


EE you save all aint vNenid 


laternity Appare 


| epee BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 


baby comes, as well. Latest modes, designed to conceal con- 
dition, Simple adjustments provide expansion. Low prices. 
NewStyle Book, picturing latest stylesin Coats, Dresses,Skirts, 
Corsets for Maternity wear. Sent Free. Write for it today. 











fane Bryant 4<* 2’ NewYor 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Make Sure 
Well Cookéd 


AINA 


Food 


Make sure your cooking methods do not rob 
you of all the rich, nourishing flavors that 
are hidden in the foods you cook. Ordinary 
“water boiling” wastes the valuable vita- 
mines and mineral salts the body must have 
for life, growth, health and strength. 


With a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler 
you make sure of getting these needed body- 
building materials, because the “SAVORY” 
Steam-cooking process retains these valuable 


elements with the food. 


Use a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler to cook: 
BREAKFAST Fruits and Cereals 
LUNCHEON Vegetables and “‘left-overs” 
DINNER Sauces and Desserts 

‘Water in the bottom prevents food from burning. 


SANA 


HIT 


ARATE UE 


MTT TOT 


A “SAVORY Prize Recipe Book No. II” 
furnished free with each “SAVORY” 
Steam Double Boiler describes scores of 
“SAVORY” dishes. 


Order a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler from 
your dealer. If you are not satisfied, you can 
return it within 30 days and get your money 
back, but we are sure that you will never want 
to part with it. 


The “SAVORY” Line includes the “SAVORY” Roaster and the “SAVORY” Bread Saver 
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SAVORY 


Steam Double Boiler 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply, write to 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 


AP 1040 
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Mexican Tang 


Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direction of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 30c and 
a full size bottle will be sent post paid. 


GEBHARDT'S 
* Gagle Brand 
CHILD POWDER. 


low for this unique 
and beautiful 


Mesacan (ook Book, 


Pesce cccessesss=ss=ss| 


§ —contains tested recipes for Mexican 


dishes that are pleasing, novel and 
easy to prepare. Attractive menus 
for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 
family. Just mail the coupon to--- 
Gebhardt — San Antonio 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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26 Republic St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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: Complete Sets—or 
Individual Pieces 


For complete satisfaction buy your 
furniture the Leavens’ way. You 
select the bedroom set, breakfast 
set or individual pieces you prefer 
and have them finished or decorated 
in accordance with your personal 
taste, thus attaining perfect har- 
mony with surroundings. 


Leavens Furniture—both Deco- 

rated and Colonial—is noted for 

its beautiful simplicity of design 

and its unusual quality. Yet its 

cost is remarkably reasonable. 
Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and complete 
information. 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 


going down the lane with a chicken that 

been struck by a passing automobile or} 
advertently killed by stock, or by work a 
the farm, I waited my chance and sling 
over and procured the poison-filled Cateag 
and dumped it into the lake. Times UNcounte 
I took a walk in that direction before J Went i 
bed, to make sure that the birds were gj 
So all these years we fought over those me: 
We were the best friends imaginable; the gj 
ject never was mentioned between us. Ung 
Daniel wanted those owls killed, and I Wanted 
them to live out the life which God gave then 
and it was up to us to see which of us could yz 
The eighth year the ravages of the flu fom 
me to California for the winter, and when | 
returned in the spring, I missed the owls the fy 
night. I made inquiries concerning them ¢ 
my caretaker in the morning, and he said: 

“Daddy has got you at last. He has gy 
down the tree.” 

I sank down in blank consternation, becayy 
my knees were too weak to hold me. I coi 
not even imagine it. I had thought so mg 
of that tree that I had once suggested to Mr 
Wallace that if he would clean out the cavity, 
I would furnish the cement for the filing 
But we had been refused the privilege of saving 
this tree, because the cement filling woul 
spoil the timber for firewood when the great 
trunk fell, as eventually it must fall, befor 
time and winds and weather. 




























































































FEW weeks later my driver came to td 

me that there was some kind of anim 
that he thought must be a wildcat in the woods 
behind the ice-house.. He said that it hunted 
there every night, and its screams were » 
hair-raising that he wanted my permission ty 
borrow a gun to try to shoot it. Revolver 
were kept in the Cabin as matters of sé- 
defense, but shotguns were prohibited. La 
ranged to go out with him that night an 
watch to see if I could determine what tk 
animal was. So we secreted ourselves ini 
thicket of spice bushes and waited. After: 
while, far off through the woods, I heard th 
“waulk-waulk” of a hunting owl. 

“You are perfectly familiar with that,”| 
said to him. 

And he assented. “It isn’t that,” he said 
“Tt’s the scream of an animal.” 

The owl cry kept coming closer and clos: 
until, finally, the hird perched in a tree almost 
directly over our heads. There was a lon 
period of silence, then suddenly the sol 
sweeping flight of the owl, and then, asi 
struck the thicket inhabited by cardinak 
wood robins, and other smail birds, there cam 
a scream as much like an animal, as raspilf 
and ugly a cry, as I ever heard from hyet, 
wildcat, or wolf. But there was nothing that 
could have uttered the cry except the gre 
horned owl, and in my years of experienc 
with them I had not heard it previously. The) 
must have saved that cry for the thickets am 
deep wood, and their customary owl convels 
tion for proximity to the Cabin. I began Jook- 
ing up owl history, and presently I found thi! 
Chapman described that cry as “one of th 
most blood-curdling sounds I ever have heatt 
in the woods.” While Schuyler Matthes 
wrote concerning it, “No cat on a backyat 


* y 
fence can produce a sound as hideous.” 5 
we did not borrow a gun. 


Since then the owls have moved to a lat 


island lying in Redwing Lake in front of th 
Cabin, but they do not come to visit us nightly. 
Sometimes several days elapse before th 
come through our woods. 
their visits having grown less frequent, 
realization was forced upon me. 
robins, orioles, cardinals, scarlet tanagt 
more bluebirds, sparrows, wrens, vireos. # 
warblers, in the woods surrounding the Cabs 
—more, I think, by half—than ever belo 
Even the shy wood thrushes left the 9 
thicket behind the ice-house and came Up," 
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within a few yards of the back door to build 
—! reached a question of suitable deco- 
ration for a pair of three-feet-square and nine- 
feet-tall stone posts for the road entrance to the 
woods surrounding the Cabin, after mature 
deliberation I could think of nothing so ap- 
ropriate as owls. We could keep our own 
watch on the birds and flowers during the day- 
time; the owls were abroad at night, so they 
should stand sentinel while we slept. When 
the big posts of white glacier matrix, thickly 
sprinkled with red and blue pebbles, were 
finished, I drew from my best reproduction of 
eat horned owls a sketch which I sent to the 
Bedford Stone Company. They cut the birds 
4s faithfully as was consistent with stone 
dressing, and enlarged them to three feet in 
height, so that they made an imposing en- 
trance to the grounds. The symbolism was 
excellent, but the natural history was rotten 
on account of the facts concerning the mul- 
tiplicity of small birds during the absence of the 


owls. 





















WHEN the day came that I definitely decided 
toembark in the businessof interpreting my 
own books into terms of moving pictures, after 
Thad spent five years working ten months of 
every year in California at great inconvenience 
to myself, as my library, both of books and 
negatives, was not at hand, while I sorely 
missed my dark room and developing room, I 
decided to build for myself a working place in 
California. Throughout these years I had 
been looking for such a location as I knew in 
my heart I wanted. For years I had had my 
eye upon it and had supposed that it was un- 
attainable, since it was part of a great estate; 
and then suddenly I learned that the very 
place I coveted was being cut into building 
locations and would be thrown open to the 
public. I immediately set out to state my 
specifications. I wanted not less than six 
acres. I wanted it in a spot untouched by the 
hand of man since the crux and grind of things 
had evolved our world. I wanted a spot from 
which not a tree, shrub, bush, vine, or flower 
had been removed. I wanted the isolation of 
a baby mountain all to myself, with a canyon 
running down either side of it—and, of extreme 
importance, running water in one of these. 

When I first visited this location I found 
there were trees, not the giant hardwood trees 
of northern Indiana, but the live oaks of 
California, the wild walnuts, the mahogany, 
the madrona, the manzanita, and bushes of 
wild lilac as blue as the sky, sumac with its 
pink panicles of bloom, red-berried holly, and 
incense shrub bearing flowers as fresh and as 
delicate as trailing arbutus, in their full beauty 
in late November, and the entire location 
thickly decorated with a woody shrub that 
looked as if it might belong to the evergreen 
family, yet hung with little red horns that re- 
sembled the humming-bird’s dinner hour, and 
everywhere, over the sides of the mountain, 
there lifted the burned-out torches of Our 
Lord’s Candle, giving the promise that they 
would light the whole mountain with their 
sacred flame the coming season. 

One morning, while I was wavering in the 
balance as to whether I should say, “Here 
will I set up my rest,”"—only in my case it 
would have to be changed to, “Here will I set 
up my workshop,” since I am not familiar with 
the meaning of the term “rest”—I went to 
the baby mountain with my lawyer, to look 
over the outlines of the plat and to reach a 
definite conclusion concerning the deal. As 
We stood on its crest I noticed in a cluster of 
ve oaks, very near the location on which my 
new home would stand, a blue bird, a bird as 
arge as a jay, with the wonderful blue of the 
ocean at its bluest, and like the ocean, blue in 
one light, blue-green in another. It flew from 
there to the wild lilacs lining the little canyon 
on that side, and presently it took wing. From 
the same bushes, at almost the same time, there 
flew a bird of blood red that was probably a 
cardinal, and a minute later a warbler of gold 
‘merged. I could hear quail cheeping among 
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Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 


_ home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 


ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
“Cooking for 
h St., Chicago 


How to cater, run profitable TEA 
cafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, 
Profit.’’ American School of Economics, 872 E. 58t! 








How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers 

HIS IS the title of the interesting 32-page 

instruction book which shows you how to 
make beautiful Easter lilies, roses and all the 
other popular flowers. 

Crepe paper flowers are most attractive 
home decorations, easy and fascinating to 
make. 

To insure the best results use 


Dewioovw» CREPE PAPER 


Your local stationer or department store sells 
the instruction book; or send 10 cents today 
to Dept.9 Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 






diluted with plain or charged water. 


















Ripe nag ice and a small glass of Welch’s Grape Juice 
There’s a fruit course that adds zest to any 
breakfast—and satisfies a good-morning appetite. 


drink for luncheon—Welch’s Grape Juice, 
That’s real re- 


A tinkling pitcher full of Welch’s Grape Juice, lemon- 
ade, and orange juice—chilled to the right degree—will 
fe ete) delight every member of the family at dinner. 


| With Welch’s Grape Juice, you serve the happiness of 
summer crowned with the October joy Nature has stored 
Concords. 
exhilarating flavor! 
Welch recipes; they will please everyone. 
on page 182 and then turn to page 213. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


Glorious color, tempting fragrance, 
Send for the leaflet of appealing 
Observe one 


At your favorit: fountain ask for Welch’s straight—10c 


drink with plain or carbonated water—10c 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers ; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





IS SOLID STERLING, durable in 
beauty and usefulness for all time. 


EASTERTIME, the period of flowers, is 
symbolized by the exquisite beauty of 
STIEFF ROSE PATTERN, made in the 
Stieff workrooms, for sale direct to Stieff 
patrons. Easter gifts of Stieff Silver are 
useful and pleasing. We invite comparison 
in weight, beauty, and sterling silver worth. 


Tea Spoons weighing 4.38 oz., % 


doz. $6.00—each $1.00 

Medium Knives, Stainless Steel Mir- 
ror finish Blades, handles weighing 
4.13 02z., % doz. $18.00—each $3.90 
Medium Forks weighing 9.63 0z., % 
doz. $15.00—each $2.50 

Orange or Fruit Spoons weighing 
5.50 0z., % doz. $9.00—each $1.50 
Write for The Stieff Catalogue, The 
Progressive Gift Plan and The Art 
of the Silversmith, or ‘‘Crystalliz- 
ing Boyhood.’’ 


THE STIEFF CO. 


Salesrooms Factory 





= 17N. Liberty St, 311 W.Redwood St. 


lo. 12 
Pepper. SO — Baltimore, Md. 





In using advertisements see page 6 171 





What Every 
American Woman 
Knows 


Housewives today are putting their full 
trust in Garland products, 4,000,000 of 
which are in American homes. 


They know, as their mothers knew 
before them, that they can rely utterly 
on Garland stoves and ranges—to be 
better stoves and ranges— 


That—search as they may—they can find 
no ranges that would assure them finer 
workmanship. They know that for 50 
years no similar product has represented 
greater sincerity of purpose— 


That no makers of cooking equipment 
have striven more earnestly to lighten 
the labor of the American home-maker 
and give herthe most reliable and 
efficient cooking service that experience 
and abundant manufacturing resources 
can provide. 

If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland 

dealer, or if you have any heating or vopy | prob- 


lems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAN 


COOKING AND HEATING 
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The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 


the stones and the shrubbery all around Ie 
and over our heads swept the wings of gulk 
and snow-white sea swallows. And still | 
stood hesitating. 

We looked up to the north where the highey 
peaks of the big range of which this baly 
mountain was a part were outlined against th 
sky, and by slowly turning in panoramic yiey 
we looked over the stretch of the Bel-Air gy. 
division, over the town of Beverly surrounds 
by the estates of the mighty, over Hollywoo 
and then in a great sweep Los Angeles, stretch. 
ing to the Pacific, and from there past Wij 
mington and Redondo, on to Catalina, thy 
exquisite jewel of the sea. Our eyes final 
came to rest on the west slope of the canyy, 
adjoining the little mountain, and there, asm 
stood looking, from a group of live oaks ther 
arose and came out, almost wing to wing, iy 
slow, easy flight, a pair of snow-white Arcti 
owls, no doubt in this land for winter quarter, 
as the time was late November. They had, 
three-foot wing sweep; underneath they wer 
white as the whitest snowfall. From their big 
eyes streamed gold lights. If they had delicate 
markings on their upper wings and backs, the 
color was invisible to us. From below, wher 
I stood with the man of law, they were grat 
white birds that had journeyed down from 
the Arctic and were making their winter hom 
among the live oaks on the canyon side, lk. 
cause this was the third time that I had sea 
them there, but only once before had ther 
been any one with me. 

Then I heard the sound of my own voice 
saying in finality to my companion, “If they 
will run my line up the side of the opposite 
mountain far enough to include that group d 
live oaks, I will take my six acres here.” 

The next story in this series, 
“The Singers of Immortal- 
ity,” will appear in April 


Increasing Interest in the 
Prevention of Disease 
(Continued from page 78) 


the head of this activity is found the United 
States Public Health Service. Allied with 
this service are all the state and municipl 
health officials of the country. Also in col 
laboration with these activities are foul 
voluntary organizations, or organization 
partly voluntary and partly official. Amoy 
these are the United State International Health 
Council, the American Public Health Assoc 
ation, and the various Child Welfare organiza 
tions of the country, and, most important 0! 
all, the county units mentioned above. Al 
these activities dese: e the enthusiastic sup 
port of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Does the American House: 


wife Love to be Defrauded? f 


PERHA PS the best way of discussing a ques 
tion of this kind would be to ask another 


one, namely: “Does the American tradesmat 
love to defraud the American housewife?” 1 
think both of these questions may be answertt & 


“ves” and “no.” I have noticed the remath- 
able indifference among women in regard ! 
whether or not the articles they buy are of th 
weights claimed. It is so easy to keep a pal 
of scales in the house that it is remarkable hor 
few women have them at hand. : 
I hate to be constantly thinking I am belt 
cheated, and yet there is only one means 
safety, and that is to do your own measutilf 
and weighing. 
Last winter I ordered a quarter of a cord 0 
oak wood sawed in sticks two feet long. Whe 
the wood was delivered, I piled it up in ™ 
cellar, and it looked to me as if it were a ve 
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Does the American House- 


wife Love to be Defrauded? 


small part of a quarter of accord. As oak wood 
was selling at $32 a cord by the quarter, it was 
rather important to know if I had received 
what I ordered. On measuring it I found that 
instead of receiving 32 I had a scant 22 cubic 
wi referred the matter to the office of 
Weights and Measures of Washington and 
asked if 22 cubic feet was the proper measure 
for a quarter of a cord of two-foot oak wood. 
I was told I should have had 32 feet. On sub- 
mitting the matter to the merchant from whom 
I had bought the wood, he promptly informed 
me that he did not measure the wood himself, 
but sent his wagon to the wharf and asked the 





driver to have a quarter of a cord of wood put | 


therein. I paid for the 22 feet only. ; 
A short time ago a grocer was arrested in 


Washington for selling all his goods by the | 


Troy pound of 12 0z. each. He claimed that 
he was acting in good faith, as 12 oz. made 


a Troy pound, and when a customer asked for | 


a pound he was justified in giving him any kind 
of pound he liked. The authorities of the dis- 
trict, however, did not share this gentleman’s 
optimism about a short pound. 

A few years ago no one could tell, when he 
bought a ton of coal in Washington, what kind 
of ton he got. Not only are there two kinds 
of pounds, but three kinds of tons, namely, the 
short, the long, and the metric ton. The 
general experience was that the buyer was 
getting a short ton. To correct this abuse, 


Congress passed a law that coal should be sold | 


by the long ton. 

What happens, however, when a customer 
buys a ton of coke instead of coal in Washing- 
ton? Naturally, the unsuspecting citizen 





thinks fuel is all sold by the same gage. If he | 
will go to the trouble to weigh the ton of coke | 


he gets, he will soon discover that not a single 


ton of coke is sold in Washington by the long | 


ton, but all by the short ton. The reason for 
this is that the law mentioned only coal. 

There is much interest now in the subject 
of domestic economy. That interest, in my 


opinion, should begin by teaching housewives | 
to check up on the dimensions and to weigh | 


the things they buy. It will probably be a long 
while before we simplify our weights and 
measures. Meanwhile, they are a constant 
vehicle of fraud. 


Assorted Gallons and Barrels 


In addition to the pounds and tons I have 
mentioned, there are four kinds of gallons and 
as many different kinds of barrels as the cooper 


may choose to make, to say nothing of the | 


boxes in which we buy our fruit. The bushel 
has different weights in different states. In 
Washington we used to buy leaf vegetables by 
the peck, yet one dealer might put four times 
as much in a peck as another. Perhaps it 
would be better to say it the other way round. 
The law now requires leaf vegetables to be 
bought by weight. I notice at the markets that 
every package of leaf vegetables is saturated 
with water. The grocers are more tidy now in 
keeping their leaf vegetables clean than they 
were when they sold them by the peck. It 
would be interesting to know just how much 
attached water one gets when he buys a pound 
ot spinach. 

The housewife may not love to be defrauded, 
but she lives in an environment of weights and 
measures which gives to the canny salesman 
abundant opportunities of fraud. Shall we not 
save the pocketbooks of our housewives and 
the brains of our children by speedily doing 
away with our present cumbersome, crime- 
abetting, complicated, unscientific system of 
weights and measures and introduce into our 
Country the simplicity of the metric system? 
It will save our boys and girls two or three 





years of their school life which they can then 
wat profitably devote to learning how to keep | 


Gelatine Helps the 
Underweight Baby 


=== -- ee e CS « Ge 


F YOUR child is not thriving as he should— 
6 if he is fretful and underweight—it is almost 
f certain that he is not getting the complete food value of his 





milk. Cow’s milk is the best known substitute for mother’s 

milk, but cow’s milk was intended for the calf, and is therefore 
* not always easy for the delicate stomach of the infant to digest. 
f —without proper modification to the child’s need. 


Modify Baby’s Milk With Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


e Of the various milk modifications prescribed by physicians, scientific investi- 
gation shows that the most important is ‘‘gelatinized’”’ milk, because of the 
fact that it prevents excessive milk curding in the stomach. This means that 

[ you soak one level tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine in 4 cup of cold milk 

\ from the baby’s formula, for ten minutes; cover while soaking. Then place 

* the cup in boiling water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or regular formula. (Ask your 
physician about this.) 

| Science has discovered many important facts about the value of plain, edible 
gelatine, in addition to its importance in infant feeding —facts such as: 

1. Its value to growing children as a growth and strength-promoting food; 

2. As a supplementary food in cases of malnutrition; 

3. In the diet of invalids and convalescents; 

4. To those with delicate appetites as a digestive agent in conveying the full 
nutriment of other wholesome foods, and in a variety of other uses. 


100 Women out of 100 


—— WG " 
f voted “Yes 

: on this recipe.‘ 
f N a woman’s club in a middle western 





° city, an interesting experiment was 4 
f made. Various recipes for desserts were 


Oa : ° 2 — 
ectprtneen ger eerie EE 
distributed, and the members were asked ee os 
to try them all and vote on them at the 

next club meeting. The questions to be Orange Fluff Dessert 


* taken into consideration were these: '/, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


'4,cupcold water 1 cup orange juice 


Did your family like it? Did they ask for 2. cup boiling water _and pulp 
a second helping? Did they find it easy to ye oho. lS bp ange bbe ee. 
digest? Did you find it easy to make? ree sa yl ge 
» Economical? Did it look attractive? Did Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; 
‘ ‘ ? dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, 
it taste as good adhd looked: and when dissolved add lemon juice. 
There was one recipe to which 100 women Strain, cool slightly, and add orange 
out of 100 voted an emphatic “yes’’ on juice and pulp. When mixture begins 
: to stiffen, beat, using a wire whisk, 
e every question. until light; ‘then add egg whites, 
i i i i eaten until stiff, and beat thoroughly. 
Here is —— which —_ =~ ~~ TO ocae cee a ee 
lightful and wholesome combination o fingers. One pint whipped cream 
oranges with Knox Sparkling Gelatine: may be used in place of whites of eggs. 
Write for These Books 


Practical recipes for every occasion are collected in Mrs. Knox’s books. 
“Dainty Desserts’ and “Food Economy,” which will come to you free, 
together with an important report on “The Health Value of Gelatine,” 
upon receipt of 4c to cover postage, and your grocer’s name. 


| “KNOX 


. — SPARKLING 


GELATINE 








Soa a 


KNOX 









140 Knox Avenue. Johnstown. N. Y. ae FL ATI NE 


‘ 
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“The Highest Quality for Health” fi) [XM | —~° 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. re 








When Friends Say 
“Such Beautiful Windows!” 


And More Beauty Comes to Curtains 
Draped on Bluebird Flat Curtain Rods 


Pretty, artistic effects for all curtains and drapes 


are assured with Bluebird Rods. 


Their efficient 


design makes every delightful effect easy to 
attain—for Plain windows, Bay windows, French 


doors, or Casement windows. 


Sagless, economical, easy to put up, “Bluebirds” 
come single, double and triple in rustless Satin 


Gold and White Enamel. 


Ask for the rods with the stiffening ribs 
ribs identify Bluebird Rods and protect you 


from accepting an inferior article. 


. Lhuchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., New York 


“Makers of Home Accessories Over 50 Years” 


Gracefully 


Curved Ends 


Ornamental 
Stiffening Ribs 


Simple Bracket 
Easily Attached 





The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 


To step into a bath that smells like a flower garden—into water so soft and limpid it 
seems to caress the body! Bathasweet brings this luxury to you. A sprinkle of it fills 
the room with fragrance, makes the water soft and soothing, and leaves about you tha‘ 
indefinable, ‘‘scentless’’ perfume that is the very height of daintiness. 


25¢e, 50c and $1.00 at Drug 


and Dept. Stores. 
Address The C. S. Welch Co., Dept. G. A., New York City. 


Send for free can 
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Oana Vouk OwnTeaRoom 


Ur Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive 
Liberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 
WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,006 
and upwards a year in a delightful, fascinating profes- 
sion. You can open a tea room of your own and make 
liberal profits, or manage one alieady going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns. Suc- 
cessful tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis School graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.”’ 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-2412 Washington, D.C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 
RNR AeA TNE EYE A A RTE PI 
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Does Your Child Kick 
The Covers Off? 


This Cover Fast- 


ener Prevents It 





f. Universal 
Baby Cover 


PP digg Fastener 
iy, ae, All night long—in spite 
om, of rolling and tossing— 
your child will be se- 
curefrom drafts andcold 
if you fasten the covers in place with Universal 
Cover Fasteners. Simple to attach. Will not dam- 
age bed clothing. Elastic bands allow freedom of 
movement and it cannot scratch or injure the 
child. For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores. OR SEND $1.00 TO— 


Universal Cover Fastener Co. 
Dept.3C.125 East 23rd Street, New York City 
>) 


$00 Per See 











After the Verdict 
(Continued from page 82) 
XIV 
This was the manuscript that Vivian found, 


OU said to me, when I’d been a brute tp 

you about Beake and you’d explained 
things, “Now I have told you, and I fee 
cleaner.” You didn’t know how you pierced 
with those words. You cleaner! And I’d been 
reproaching you, attacking you, brute that | 
am! But when I feel anything separating me 
from you, I get absolutely desperate. And yet 
I’ve been the one to put a wall between us ever 
since we’ve been married and before. 

Why have you believed in me so absolutely? 
If you hadn’t, I must have told you the truth 
long ago. Something in me has always wanted 
you to know, but something else has always 
been terrified of your knowing. In Knights. 
bridge that day, when I’d been explaining 
things—I was horribly clear-minded that day— 
you came right up to the truth, but your love 
and trust must have blinded you, and you 
didn’t see it. I nearly told you. I even said 


| I didn’t think we ought to have children. And 
| presently you said, “You are an innocent man, 
| and you are talking like a guilty one.” 


I am a guilty man. 

That clears up everything—don’t you see? 
All you’ve wondered about, all you’ve fought 
against in me, has been due to that, my guilt 
masquerading as innocence. If you look back, 
you'll find in that the explanation of every- 
thing. 


MOTHER loves me, and I am certain she 

knows. I know she knows. That’s the 
secret of mother. Mother’s got a brain that she 
can’t get the better of, and that brain has told 


| her the truth. She’s never hinted it to me. But 


I’m sure of it. Only once the brain part of her, 
which is so horribly, mercilessly acute, weak- 


| ened, softened—whatever you like to call it. 


That was when I went for Aubrey Sabine 
My doing that made her think she’d done me 
an awful injustice. But when we were in 
court she knew she’d been right from the be- 
ginning and had only gone wrong for a little 
while because of the strong action I was driven 
to in a desperate moment. And from that time 
she has withered. I shall never forget, when 
I told her that night I was going for Aubrey 


| Sabine, how she triumphed. It was then she 
| got off the track. But now she knows what 
ishe knew even on the day when I was 
| acquitted. And so she’s withering, shut up 


alone. 

I don’t suppose any one who hasn’t been in 
the midst of war has even the faintest idea of 
what it is, how it shakes a man to his founda- 
tions, in the body, the mind, the soul. Before 
I was wounded, I’d been gassed, though not 
badly. And I’d been blown up twice, like 
lots of other fellows, and not injured—as 
they call it. That is, I was still intact. Still 
that sort of thing gives a man a terrific shake, 
and the point is that the shake isn’t merely 
something which has startled, upset the body, 
The mind’s changed by it, altered terribly, 
and can’t settle down for a long while after- 
ward. It isn’t the same as it was. Then! 
was wounded and eventually cleared out ol 
France. And I went into Mrs. Sabine’s 
hospital. 

Vi, when I went into her hospital, I wasn’t 
normal. I wasn’t mad, but I wasn’t normal, 
I didn’t see things in my usual way of seeing. 
T didn’t feel things in my usual way of feeling. 
All that had happened had had this effect upon 
me—it might have been just the opposite with 
another fellow—it had made me abominably 
emotional. A word, a look, a trifling action, 
a sound even, could touch me almost to tears. 
It was horrible. I was dreadfully ashamed 
of it. I tried to hide my condition. And 
it’s extraordinary how a man can feel out 
of control and yet not show it much. Often 
and often I was shaking inside, or blazing, of 
all broken to pieces—giving out utterly, and 
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essed it. : : 
Mrs. Sabine was very clever—no intellectu- 


ality, but very, very clever. She knew the 
world. She knew men. She knew women. 
She knew life. And, above all, she knew what 
she wanted. It was her hospital—wonderfully 
run. It was really run for her, I suppose, by a 
lot of clever people. But she wasn’t merely 
a figurehead. She wasn’t a woman who could 
ever be that. For she had a tremendous will. 
She dominated. She made her will felt. Every 
one in the hospital felt it—nurses, doctors, 
wounded, visitors—every one. 

And I felt it. You never saw her. She saw 
you once. She was what young women call 
quite old, but she was very good-looking, 
beautiful even in a way at certain times. And 
the will of her made somehow a tremendous 
impression. I think she was a great person- 
ality. She was very kind to me. She was 
never foolish as many women are. She didn’t 
cry over you, or fuss over you. But she kept 
her eyes on you and knew you. I felt she knew 
me, knew what sort of state I was in exactly, 
and wasn’t going to give it away to a soul. 

That drew me to her, I believe. I suffered 
tremendously, and she neither whined over me, 
nor tried to get me to whine with her about 
myself. But I felt she was the only person in 
that hospital who understood the type of suffer- 
ing I was going through. And in my abnormal 
condition, terribly emotional and having al- 
ways to try to keep it dark, that meant a lot 
to me. 

I fell in love. with her—abnormally. It 
wasn’t a natural love, or a healthy love, or even 
a sane love. It was an abnormal falling in 
love. Common enough that, desperately com- 
mon in the war. I don’t want to dwell on it in 
detail. But it was a violent thing, a fright- 
fully emotional thing, a feverish obsession. 
You know my age. I was young enough then. 
I looked young, and in spite of my physical 
condition I felt very young, almost like a boy. 
My feeling for her was young. I know that. 
And she must have known it. There was 
nothing she didn’t know about that sort of 
thing. Her life had been pretty well made up 
of it, I suppose. But she was near enough to 
the age of forced resignation to welcome my 
abnormality eagerly. Vi, I’ve got to put down 
these things, or you’ll never understand. And 
perhaps you’ll never see this. It depends— 
whether I can find the courage or not. No one 
else ever will. If it seems damnably unchival- 
rous, remember it’s only for you—if it’s for 
any one. 


HEN she saw how things were with me, she 
fastened on to me. I fell for it first. And it 
was that that made her come to it—I think. 
But I am not sure. It wasn’t easy to be sure 
of such things with her. Since, I’ve often won- 
dered whether she didn’t perhaps turn her will 
on me from the first moment she saw me 
brought into the hospital; whether, perhaps, it 
wasn’t that which took hold of me. It may 
have been so. Anyhow, it came to what every 
one knows, what the whole world’s talked 
about, and snuffed round, and reveled in—a 
connection between her and me, in which every- 
thing—what’s called everything, and thought 
of as everything, by all materialists, and that 
means the greater part of humanity—was 
given and taken. But, God!—what was left 
out of it! I know now. You’ve taught me. 
And it seems to me, and always will, that 
everything worth having, everything that love 
really means, was left out. But I expect very 
few would agree with that. And I didn’t know 
it at first—not for some time. 

In the hospital, of course, nothing could 
happen. But at last I was able to leave, though 
I was utterly unfit for service and, as you know, 
couldn’t rejoin my regiment. The doctors 
said I must rest. She took me to her place in 
Surrey—to rest. There the whole thing started, 
developed, and finally raged. I think perhaps 
she was as abnormal as I. A subtle form of 
war hysteria may have made a victim of her, 
or she may have been the victim of her age, or 


dare say only one in a hundred would have 
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: Picture your Bedroom with 7 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 


AINTY stripes, exeliisive'solid colors, exquisite iridescent 

effects—the whimisical crinkle that is Dolly Madison's 
alone +these are the elements that make a Dolly Madison 
bedroom as charming as an old-fashioned painting. 


Dolly Madison Bedspreads are always frésh and dainty, they 
never crease or wrinkle and are easily laundered requiring no 


































| ironing. - Crinkle Cloth to match may be purchased for 
draperies, scarfs and lampshades. 
‘ Look for the Dolly Madison label. 
: Ne spread is genuine without it. 
Ww dnd’9s 
ilhcatedd eke: GEORGE ROYLE & CO,, Mfrs., Philadelphia «Sind 25¢ for 
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Does Your Clothes Line Give Satisfaction? 
There has been so much confusion, dissatisfaction and disappointment in 
the buying and using of clothes lines that we have decided from now on to 
show our hank and Trade Mark. It will make you familiar with the label 
and the Trade Mark which is not only a protection against imitation but a 
labor saving device for hanging on the first hook instead of tying a knot. 


* SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


is made by experienced workmen on specially designed machines and from 
selected white cotton (no filling). Solidly braided with just the right 
elasticity in the cord to make the clothes pins work easily and yet grip 
firmly, it will not kink, ravel, splinter the hands, or stretch like ordinary 
lines. Better than Sash Cord, which wears clothes in clamping, even split- 
ting the pins, and which in time stretches as the filling works out. Fora 
reputable, dependable clothes line—insist—on SILVER LAKE. The name 
of the originators and oldest manufacturer of braided cord being on every 
hank, is your guarantee of highest quality. The better grade merchant is 
aware of its advantages and has it in stock for you. Some times they are 
out of it—in that case write us and we will see ‘hat you are supplied. 


Guaranteed lengths. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 







































































































In using advertisements see page 6 177 
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"The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 
“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers, 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses, They are issued in four booklets, 3 
to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, 
and 7 to 8-room houses, The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents, Please 


send stamps or money order. '1 would not part 
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The Growing Popularity 
of the Face Brick House 


OME, the most cherished dream of the American family, 
| finds its truest expression when beauty and durability are 
combined with economy. That is why Face Brick is increasing in 
popularity year by year. Its wide range of color tones and textures 
satisfies the most divergent tastes. It is durable as the hills. The 
savings in repairs, painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insurance 
rates soon wipe out the slightly higher initial cost of the Face 
Brick house and make it the most economical home you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 
For your copy, address American Face Brick Association, 1729 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 





with them fora hundred times their cost. They are 
simply invaluable to me.” 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50cents. ‘The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.” 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. “We are truly delighted with this 


piece of literature,” 











-with Tiny Dots of 
Rose or Blue or Gold 


ANITIE BOUDOIR SETS—Of sheer Swiss Muslin | 


or of a fine grade of Marquisette with tiny dots of 
rose or blue or gold, Set comprises one pair ruffled 
Vanitie Curtains, with ruffled tie-back; two dresser scarfs ; 
a handsome bedspread with wide panel inlet, outlined at 
each side with fine hemstitching from which falls a deep 
ruffled valance, with corners cut for footposts; 


size spreads, $10. Extra curtains, $2.85 pair. Ruffled 
Marquisette Curtains, 2% yards, 
stitched, $2.50 pair. 


tains, 2% yards, with tie-backs, $2.75 pair. 
Descriptive Folder Free. 


VANITIE COMPANY 
723 Westminster Street Providence, R. I. 





an at- | 
tached bolster cover is finished with hemstiteched hem. | 
Sets with spread for single-size beds, $9.25; with double- | 


with tie-backs, hem- | 
Embroidered Dot Marquisette Cur- | 
Sent postpaid. | 


Hone He Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.” Crib easily 
strapped in anytouring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid, 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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After the Verdict 


she may have always had a temperament such 
as I’d never encountered before. People say 
she had, was known to have such a temper- 
|ament. Does it matter? There was madness 
in us both, I think. 
It was this sort of madness—the controlling 
— seemed to have been removed from 
oth of us. Sometimes, like most other fellows, 
I’d felt absolutely reckless in the midst of 
danger—not at the beginning, never then, but 
in the very middle of an attack. Now I felt a 
new recklessness, recklessness in the midst of 
safety. And she had a reckless nature, Vi, 
combined with terrific will. It was a will to be 
| reckless, a sort of absolute passion of don’t- 
| care-a-damn. And that was why people knew 
| about us, knew so much about our connection, 
She didn’t attempt to hide it. People aren’t so 
secretive as they used to be, since the war, 
| And already they were throwing off secrecy as 
a bather flings off clothes in hot weather. And 
so people knew—lots of people. And we didn’t 
care. 


HE found that she was tired out, needed a 

complete holiday after her prolonged war 
work. A great doctor was easily persuaded to 
say so officially. A new Head was got hold of 
| for the hospital. And she retired into Surrey 
with me. There she took complete possession 
of me. You’ll never understand that—how a 
woman of that type can take possession of a 
young man. All that time I lived in her like 
|a man living in a small, wonderful room, with 
the light of day and every sound of the world 
shut out. My horizon was bounded by her. 
| I can’t understand it now. It seems incompre- 
|hensible. I look back and see another man 
feeling, doing, crazily feeling, crazily doing— 
running mad. But it was myself. And that 
man has my life in his grip and the whole of 
my future. 

The awful thing is the passionate haste, the 
| fierce, unholy eagerness with which a man often 
| helps to fasten chains upon himself, without 
| knowing what they are. His one desire is to 
| be loaded with chains, until he finds out that 
| chains make him a prisoner. And then—oh, 

it’s hell to realize suddenly that one has lost 
| one’s liberty! I realized it quite suddenly on 
| the day when I first met you, Vi. And I re- 
| member I went sick all over. A thing that has 
| seemed great can stop with absolute sudden- 
iness. My obsession stopped dead—that was 
| my feeling about it—when I saw you for the 
| first time. You killed what I had fancied till 
| then was my love for her, killed it instantly. 
How did you do that? I shall never know. 
It’s one of the mysteries. But perhaps, without 
being consciously aware of it, I had already 
begun to feel in some secret place the nausea 
| of the merely fleshly life, which can have such 
an enormous attraction for a time, and at last 
turn a man to disgust, to hatred, to a loathing 
that’s like no other loathing. If man is man 
/and not an animal, there comes a day, or 4 
night, when he wants to get at his beast and 
slay it. You made me want to slay mine. But 
perhaps I had really begun to hate it before 
I ever saw you. My beast, and it was in 4 
cage, iron bars of her will all round it. é 

That will of hers! How can one explain it, 
tell about it? A will can really only be felt, 1t 
can’t be analyzed. It isn’ta question of “Do 
| this! Dothat!” It isn’t a matter of ordering 
about, commanding, hectoring. No, it’s more 
| like an emanation,anatmosphere,anemanation 
| of relentless purpose, an atmosphere of deter- 
| minationthat’sgotsomethingdiabolicinit. The 
women who rule men don’t rule them because 
of beauty, but because of the same mystery. 
Her will had been developed, perfected, by 
years of use. No doubt she’d been born with 
it, but she’d worked it like a muscle till it was 
as hard and as unyielding as iron. Her will 
governed others, but it governed her, too. It 
drove her on. It broke through whatever she 
had of caution, of gentleness, of pity, of human- 
|ity—one might almost say—and it went its 
| devastating way. 
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It was her will to keep me hers, absolutely ELBE GEA ABS Tg 
hers. I knew that, and the day I met you I ELE as BRA M i 2 y 5. 
knew, or thought I knew, what was ahead of eer Q) F ih feats 8 Re. 
me. 1 remember thinking: “I’ve been mad. of GE te, CNG, Se ae i. hy = 
I’ve taken false for true, ashes for bread, lust e ssc =f oe APTA — 










































for love, death for life”—something like that. 
And I felt a desperate desire to be free, out of 
it—the place where the beast was kept close— 
and a terror of what I had done. And the ter- 
ror came because of my knowledge of her will, 
and also because my emotional part, perverse, 
feverish, unnaturally stimulated by the life we 
had been leading—indescribable to you— 
understood that she knew how to feel and what 
suffering was. Her will was hard as iron, but 
she had terrible softnesses in her, and I was 
afraid of them, dreaded them almost as much 
as I dreaded her will. And then she had eyes 
that could see. Lots of people have eyes that 
see only very little. Hers were eyes that saw 
what was there, on the surface and under- 
neath it. 
















I remember that as I went down from Lon- 
don to Surrey in the train—I had been up for 
the day—I kept thinking of her eyes, which 
would look at me that evening. A tremendous s\ 
thing had suddenly happened in me. How ae 
could those eyes of hers help seeing it? They ifig ¢ je de, 
would see it By: ee pr gy then? I] (> Th 3 == ~ ¢ S| 
had an awful feeling of guilt in the train, a| Js}: ¢ o No, 
feeling that I was a Sac brute. It} € be. ere 1s no longer any excuse for (* “a 
came from this: I somehow knew that she| "= . d ° re 
could never one - owe pron pte one v3 not owning a gran piano ae 5 
Her life had been full of just such treacheries—| -/, ~~ a? 
I called them that then—as mine. Only what hea THE BRAMBACH BABY GRAND—a beautifully pro- v2 8) 
I had done once and. for all—that was, falling} Ko» & >) portioned instrument of superb tonal qualities yet priced ‘so 9 
in love with you—she had done again and| \> 34 moderately. Furthermore, it is so compactly designed that aed | 
again, passing from one so-called love hastily} g&Q\ it requires no more space than an upright piano. 6) 
toanother. But now she was old. Isuddenly| @ ya Dittetecteidieennuban (a7e 
ee ee ee eee | ir BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 643 West 49th Street, NEW YORK <a Nes 
nd s e mes arge ¢ langes Inc wary er. She} @ ie? Mark P. Campbell, President @*s 5 
would not give me up. She would not be ads eas 
treacherous to me. Such an abrupt change ww Ag af +” 
as had operated in me would not operate in| te &% ae 
hernow. Nochance of that. And I wasafraid| (39 Fillin and 
of her will. #3) Res: = 
Remember, I wasn’t fully myself. I was} @)°4. 

still more or less of an invalid. Rest was what | 2" S 63 5 and BA BY GRAN D Mark p. Consteh, pany 
I needed, and te hat I was supposed to be hav- € & io up A-de luxe catalogue and a pattern showing the ensietdaPninenendetedi 
ing. But my life with her was exhausting. My] ‘“¢$ . Brambach’sexact size will be sent free of charge Tease send me paper pattern 
condition was abnormal still, partly owing to} &¢ &a, ifyou will simply fill inand mail thecoupon / ,showing size of the Brambach 
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ought to have bent all my will to becoming a 
whole man again. 

Your health of body and mind and soul, 
your complete clear sanity, oh, Vi, what they 
meant tome then! I saw you, I felt you, as an 
Amazon with a breath of healing in you! 

I got back, drove to the house, At dinner 
that night we were alone and sat opposite 
each other. The silence of the country was 
tound us. Her house was surrounded by a 
park and gardens, Not a sound came from 
these at night. Her eyes were on me. She 
seemed to be always looking at me, and her 
will was always in her eyes. Toward the end 
of dinner she said: 

“What has happened to you today?” 





Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 

half or more on everything. 

You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 


) 





All Hand Work 
Made by Refugees 


Near East Needlework 


Traditional Patterns from the Near East Countries. 
Exclusive designs with an individuality and a charm 
all their own! The spirit of the mysterious East is 
in every piece of this exceptionally fine handiwork of 
the refugees, 





GHE’D got it, as I knew she would. That was 
the beginning of misery for us both. 

I lied—of course. Men always lie when it 
comes to that sort of thing. And such women 
as she was never believe their lies. She didn’t 
believe mine. She persisted. She probed. I 
went on lying. She pretended to believe me, 
dropped it, and then, having dropped it, as- 
sumed that no change had taken place in me. 
And that meant that I had to do more than 
lie, that I had to act. 

Acting love is hell. I went down into that 

ll, and I stayed there. She took it out of me 
on. She must have known I was acting, but 
or some time she never let me know it. She 

ept me hard to my acting. That was part 
of her revenge for the change in me. 

My physical condition got worse. As to my 
mental condition—well, it was rank bad. I 
was harassed by an awful depression. It was 
4 tremendous struggle just to seem ordinary, 





} over into stylish new gar- 
" ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
} expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 

and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 
Ais to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 


Pure linen, fine quality handkerchiefs, hand- 


hemstitched with the daintiest needle lace edge 80c 


Unusually attractive runner with typical Russian 
cross stitch embroidery M964 $ 


Pure linen centerpieces with ancient Suzani 
embroidery (all white) 


Luncheon sets, towels, doilies, wrist bags, all distine- 
tively and expertly embroidered. 


For their high quality, exclusive designs and superb 
needlework they are bargains and by purchasing this 
exquisite handiwork you give additional work to the 
refugee mothers overseas, 


Send for Booklet 


Booklet describing and illustrating this 4°) 
wonderful work and quoting prices, ate Near East 
gladly cont without obligation oo sy 
to buy. Anything not ez- are ve. 
actly as desired will be _o*” « BE pb 
cheerfully exchanged or ¢° visedby the Near East'ite. 
your money refunded, 2? ,plief—Incorporated by Act of 

as you prefer. ae CEngress) 

-” | Please send free booklet — without 
aan obligation. Am enclosing M.O, or check 
o’ , for___. Please send 
° e described above. 





How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
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An Alabastine ia | 


- artiftic-sanitayy-durable- 


Have beautiful walls—color har- 
monies selected with the same 
care an artist uses in the creation 
of a beautiful picture. Be accu- 
rate in the expression of your 
good taste. Make your home 
artistic by combining in varying 
proportions of regular Alabas- 
tine tints. In this way you can 
obtain innumerable color effects 
and harmonies. 


nstead of Wall Paper 
or Kalsomine 


Alabastine is a high grade water 
color, used over any interior sur- 
face—plaster, wall board, paint, 
burlap, or canvas, or even old 
wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures and contains no 
aniline dyes. It is put up in pow- 
der form in 5 lb. packages, full 
directions on each. Alabastine is 
so uniformly satisfactory, you 
can do the work yourself where 
decorators are not available. 
Sanitary as well as artistic, Ala- 
bastine is acceptable for homes, 
offices, theaters, schools—wher- 
ever beautiful walls are desired. 
The cross and circle is printed in 
red on every genuine package. 


Write Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of 
our Home Betterment Depart- 
ment, makes valuable suggestions 
in home decoration. Write her 
your problems, and she will send 
you free charts showing the very 
latest color schemes for home dec- 
oration. Write 
her all about 
your home and 
let her help you. 


ALABASTINE 
COMPANY 


858 Grandville Ave. 


Grand Rapids 
Mich. 
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fairly like other men. To appear just merely 


natural—only that—was almost incredibly | 


difficult for me at that time. Self-conscious- 


ness was my unrelenting demon. 


up as destruction. I began to feel like break- 
ing down. I don’t know really much about 
nerves—who does?—but I felt as if I had a 
thoroughly diseased network of something all 
through me. My physical part seemed on the 
lookout to betray me. My mental part was 
ill, desperately ill. 

She knew it all, must have known it, and 
never weakened in her demand upon me, kept 
me relentlessly to my acting, to my simulation 
of passion. And presently, very soon, that 
made me hate her. 

I had to go to London sometimes. She 
couldn’t keep me from that. For my reasons 
were good ones. They held water. I had to 
pay visits to a doctor in Harley Street, to go 
now and then to the War Office, to visit my 
partners on the Stock Exchange, to see my 
mother. Now and then I had to stay with my 
mother in Knightsbridge. Mrs. Sabine couldn’t 
prevent that. And I began to see you 

You didn’t know how I was placed, what was 
going on. How could you? The people who 
guessed, or knew—and there were many— 
were in circles you had practically nothing to 
do with. I was thankful for that. I loved you, 
and presently I began to think it might be 
possible for you to love me. I couldn’t think 
why it was possible. I couldn’t think why 
such a fellow as I was might be able to draw 
you to him. I just felt that the thing was pos- 
sible. Something inside told me that. 

Then—I couldn’t help it—I began to cast 
about in my mind how to get free, how to get 
away from her. If you’re a thoroughgoing 
brute, I suppose it’s quite easy to break with 
a woman, even with a woman like her, what- 
ever has happened. But I wasn’t a thorough- 
going brute then. And I didn’t know what 
to do. I didn’t want to hurt her. But that 
wasn’t all. I was afraid of her, afraid of what 
she might do if I let her know the truth. You 
might say she knew it already. She did and 
didn’t. Her intuition knew, and that was all. 
Enough, too! But it didn’t give her the excuse 
to be terrible. And she could be terrible. I 
was certain of that, felt it always. If I defied 
her will, what might she do? Perpetually, at 
that time, I used to think of that as I looked 
at her, looked at those strong, determined 
eyes that were so acute in seeing. 

She didn’t help me. Since that question at 
dinner on the day I saw you for the first time, 
she had left the matter alone. Leaving it 
alone enabled her to keep on forcing me to act 
and punishing me in that sort of way. She 
was infernally subtle over it. She acted much 
better than I ever could. But all the time she 
was acting I knew she was on the watch, and 
I was certain that some day, somehow, she 
would get at the truth. Meanwhile—TI really 
believe it—she was trying to destroy me. Yes, 
I believe it came to that with her: she was ready 
to destroy my body rather than that I should 
ever belong, as a man, to another woman, to 
the woman whom she knew existed somewhere, 
to you. I have reasons, horrible reasons, for 
that belief. I can’t give them to you. I could 
never give them to any one, least of all to you. 


I BECAME literally her prey at this time. 

This is an awful confession of weakness, I 
suppose. But you never knew her, you never 
knew her dominating will. Her will was as 
pitiless as machinery. Once set in motion— 
fixed on an object—it could never be stopped, 
nor diverted. After she knew of the change 
in me I became her prey. I was no longer her 
lover. But my beast belonged to her, and she 
knew that and proved her knowledge in 
terrible ways. 

If you look back, you must remember a 
time, soon after you first knew me, when I 
seemed going down the hill. No doubt you 
attributed it to all I had been through, to the 


And what | 
had seemed to me once to be love now showed | 








Ola Hamps ive 
Stationery 


Vellum—a kid-finished paper. 
Bond—a strong, crackling sheet. 


Lawn—a fine, linen-finished surface, 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and Envelopes will 
be sent you on receipt of roc. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department K 
South Hadley Falls, Mass, 





BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home-study 
method. For beginning and prae- 
tie:l nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers. 
Double your earnings—grai- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 

Two months’ trial;  tuiti 
refunded if dissatisfied. FREB 
awards of uniform and equip- 
ment. Write today for catalg 

e and specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street _ Jamestown, N.Y. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 

our greeting cards and folders. 1924 Valentine, 
Easter and Mother’s Day Line ready. Exclusive 
designa. Write NOW for illustrated book, ‘‘Pleasant 
Pages.’’ Gives full instructions how to color, how to I 
sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment J 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors. 
Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D.C. 





Making A Spring Hat 
(Continued from page 58) 

pinning first to the head-band on top, fold 
under and pin on the same line on the under 
side, with the joining at the back. Pin the 
seam together firmly, remove from the founds 
tion, and sew the seam by machine. After you 
readjust and sew the flannel in place, proceed 
in the same way with the silk covering (Fig. 4): 

If you are using the blocked Milan stra¥ 
crown, your work is practically finished as al 
that is then necessary is to adjust it with pis 
and sew firmly to the brim through the heaé- 
band with a long and short stitch (Fig. 5): 
The directions that come with the pattem 
explain in detail how to make a crown of stra¥ 
braid or a six-section one of silk. : 

The leaves on the hat in the illustration af 
made of suéde or felt, and directions fot 
making them also come with the pattem. 
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Ti The Pilgrim ¥ 2 
A Spinet Desk ‘ 
for Your Home 


There is an indefinable charm about the 
spinet desk. Itimpartsa warm and friendly 
atmosphere to any room in which it is 
placed. 

In design, style and workmanship Shaw 
Spinets are beautiful examples of Grand 
Rapids’ wood craftsmen. From the many 
sizes and patterns bearing the Shaw shop- 
mark you may select the desk exactly suited 
for your home. And at prices that wiil 
certainly appeal. “A Beauty Spot of Every 
Home”, illustrating a score of Shaw Spinets, 
will be sent you free. 


& 
E 


ie 


TOL EST P82. 


Write Dept. 13 giving 
the name of your local 
furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








Fits on Inside of 
Closet Door 
When the door is opened, your 
shoes are out in plain sight. 
Keeps shoes off the floor—safe 
from being stepped on. Does 
away with picking up shoes when 
sweeping. Takes up no_ extra 
room. Thousands in use in homes, 
hotels, clubs and apartment houses, 


Get a Set 
For Each of Your Closet Doors 


Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid: Black Enamel, Nickel 
or Bronze—set of three, $4.50; pair, $3; one, $1.50. 
Hand-painted Floral Designs on Black Enamel—set of 
three, $6; pair, $4; one, $2. Widths, 20 or 24 inches, 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10c per rack extra. 


NEATWAY CO., 117G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


















WITHOUT 
TOUCHING 
THE WATER 


The Christensen Oval Double Cone 


Mo Wringer saves backache and sore, 
scalded hands. By gently twirling the mep 
handle you wring the mop and the deep corru- 

gations of the witnees remove all dirt and grit. 
ands never touch the water--no soleshing 


Fits an: il. No cogs to injure children--t he 

most Normal Mop Wringer made. We'll 

aa send you one of these great labor savers 
TT g 










for $2.20 Parcel Post Prepaid--money 
back if you are not satisfied. Agents 





wanted. Circu ee. 
H. K. CHRISTENSEN MFG. CO. 
| Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 
IT SRUBS AND SCRUBS AND CLEANS THE MOP 


RN MO 
a rN | 


OU can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards. No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
“vith work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet, 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 









attack the war had made on my health. I 
was still under the doctor’s care, and I natu- 
rally made the most of that, to hide the truth. 
The truth was so ugly that it’s difficult to put 
it into words. I know that rather than let me 
escape to another woman she would have 
rendered me impossible as a husband. I know 
it. She was like that—utterly ruthless when 
in the grip of a passion. I won’t dwell on thi: 
part of our connection. I can’t. If something 
hadn’t happened, if a change hadn’t come 
about, I should soon have broken down utterly. 
I felt a breakdown was close on me. 

The change was this: I was offered that 
small job at the War Office. 


THE doctors had reported that I was unfit 

for active service, should be unfit for some 
considerable time. So, through some interest 
mother had, this job was offered me. I took it 
at once, without speaking to Mrs. Sabine. I 
seemed to see at least a possible chance of 
escape. 

The same night I told her about it, and told 
her also that of course now I should have to go 
back to live in London. 

That night we had our first scene. It was 
abominable. She threw off pretense with 
startling thoroughness and told me she knew 
I wanted to get away from her, to break with 
her, to have done with her. She told me that 
this War Office business was nothing but an 
excuse, that I’d touted for it as a means of 
getting away from her. I bad my opportunity 
then of coming out with the whole truth. But 
I didn’t take it. Icouldn’t. She inhibited me 
from speaking the truth. I lied again. I tried 
to pacify her. I acted to her again. But I 
stuck to the necessity of my living in London. 
She had a London house, of course. She said 
she would come up to London, too. She was 
sick of the quiet of Surrey. She wanted me to 
promise to live in her London house. I said 
I couldn’t do that. The scandal would be too 
great. She said she didn’t care. All her friends 
knew about our Jiaison. All society knew. 
What we did now didn’t matter. 

I told her I must consider my mot*er, that 
I couldn’t throw everything to the winds. 
Then she sprang this upon me: She said, if I 
felt like that, we had better marry and shut 
people’s mouths that way. 

Vi, when she spoke of marriage, I felt that 
I had come to hate her. It was a horrible 
knowledge. It made my connection with her 
an abomination. Marriage with her when you 
were on the earth! Her eyes were oi: me. Her 
will was on me. But I felt in that moment 
there was one thing her will could never accom- 
plish. I should never tie myself to her in 
marriage. I didn’t tell her that. Somehow I 
got away from the subject. But she’d accom- 
plished something, for I consented to go to her 
house for a time. She had made me give in. 
Better go on living with her as we were than 
marry her. 

We went to London. She had kindly in- 
vited me to spend a few days in her house in 
Hill Street as my flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions 
was let. I had accepted, and was staying with 
her. Nothing much in that! But the whole 
of her circle—and it was what is sometimes 
called the “inner circle” of London society— 
knew. She meant them to know. She knew 
that their knowing would make it more diffi- 
cult for me to break off our connection. Her 
intention was to bind me to her by réclame. 

And so for a time the abomination went on. 
But I was more careful of my health. I had 
to be, now I had a job. Otherwise I couldn’t 
have worked. (She hated my work almost as 
if it had been a woman!) I did my best with 
my War Office job and struggled against my 
overpowering feeling for you. For I knew my 
total unfitness for you. I knew you had no 
idea of the life I was leading, that you would 
feel nothing but disgust for me if you knew. 
You stood for health, poise, sanity, all the 
splendid, clear, clean things. How could you 





“Tue Story oF Oax FLoors” 
from the earliest times to the present day, con- 
tains 24 pages of information and suggestions 
valuable to home builders, and those about to 
modernize their present homes. 






¥ 
Sent free and post. 


paid upon request 


For your floors 


Suggestions in Color 
sent FREE 


This unusual book tells you how to modern- 
ize and beautify your home. It contains 
plates of the new color finishes which will 
harmonize vak floors with walls, hangings, 
and rugs, and make each room individual. 
Think of the decorative possibilities of 
‘“‘weathered’’ finish in the library, in con- 
nection with book cases and paneling; of 
“‘gray’’ in the living room or dining room; 
of ‘‘forest green’’ in the enclosed sun-porch 
—every room distinctive, original, and har- 
monious. You do not have to build to 
enjoy these advantages. 


Lay % inch oak flooring 


right over your present soft- 
wood floors, at a cost less 
than new rugs or carpets. 
Your new floors will be as 
permanent and beautiful as 
if oak had been laid origin- 
ally. Oak floors save house- 
work; they are sanitary, 
never need to be replaced, 
and grow more valuable 
with time. 

Write us about your 
floor problems. We 
will help you, without 
obligation. Mail the 
coupon below today. 














Oak FLOORING BUREAU 
1032 Ashland Block 
Chicago 


ConsuLT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING 





Nature’s GIFT OF 
OAK FLOORING BuREAU EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
1032 Ashland Block,Chicago 
Please send me your free, illustrated book, 
“The Story of OAK FLoors.” 
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tal perversity, that mental perversity leads to 
bodily horrors? How could you understand 
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Good Things 
out of the 
Mustard Jar 


An Exchange for Favorite Recipes 
—using Frencn’s Mustard 


—by Mrs. Emly Bleeke 
OU will like these delicious dishes— 


and these recipes will help you vary 
your menus. In fact, my simple method 
makes even the plainest foods more tasty 
and tempting. 


My secret is the use of French’s Mustard, 
not only as a condiment, but for cooking 
into foods. Add it just as you use ginger in 
your gingerbread, or mace in your pound 
cake. Invariably, I put a tablespoonful of 
this rich, creamy mustard into salads and 
savories—in sauces and on roasts—in 
soups and entrees—as well as on cold 
dishes. Your meals will have added relish 
when you use French’s Mustard. 


Try These Recipes 
Broiled Devilled Ham 


Take twoslices of raw ham; broil very slightly 
on both sides. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
French’s Prepared Mustard with one table- 
spoonful of fresh butter. Spread this mix- 
ture on both sides of the slightly broiled 
ham. Sprinkle some fresh bread crumbs 
over the ham and broil again tilla brownish 
color on both sides. Serve with hot mus- 
tard sauce, made as follows: Fry one small 
onion (which was previously chopped into 
very fine particles) toa golden color. Boil 
down two tablespoonfuls of beef stock, add 
one tablespoonful of French’s Prepared 
Mustard. Whip all the ingredients till the 
mixture becomes smooth, and then adda 
pinch of chopped parsley. Serve sauce sepa- 
rately. 


Stuffed Green Peppers 


Let peppers stand in boiling water 15 min- 
utes. Split, remove seeds and fill with this 
mixture,—1 can devilled ham, % cup bread 
crumbs, ¥2 teaspoonful of French’s Mustard, 
2 hardboiled eggs and 1 onion, chopped fine. 
Bake in a quick oven ¥2 hour, basting twice 
with melted butter and water. 


Send for the French’s 
Mustard Recipe Book 


If you would like to try these recipes, ask 
your grocer for a jar of French’s Mustard 
today. In the sanitary carton with its 
handy wooden paddle, you will find still 
other unusual recipes, and for only four 
cents in stamps, I will send you—“Made 
Dishes, Salads and Savories’—a most 
delightful collection of French’s Mustard 
recipes. Address Mrs. Emly: Bleeke, 219 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Advertisement 
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the weakness which—I still believe it—had 
been bred in me by what had happened to me 
in the war? You would think that experience 
of war must strengthen a man’s character, give 
it moral fiber, resisting power. My God, Vi, 
how little three-quarters of the world still 
knows about the reactions war sets up in men! 
The truth of them can never be fully given 
to the world. 

I saw you as often as I could, and always 
with fear. When would she find out? She 
knew, but she didn’t know who it was. In 
London she would surely find out. She did 
find out. 

She went to a tennis tournament and saw 
you there for the first time. She’d been a 
great hunting woman, but she didn’t play 
games or care much about them. What 
brought her to that tennis tournament I don’t 
know. But she saw you play, and she was very 
much taken with you, so much taken that she 
spoke to me about you that very evening. I 
can recall her exact words. 

“T saw an Amazon today, Vivian Denys, the 
lawn tennis player. She’s the perfect English 
type.” 

I believe I said nothing. I didn’t know what 
tosay. Hereyes wereon me. After a moment 
she added, 

“You have seen her? You know her?” 
FROM that moment she knew. It was no 

use pretending, avoiding, lying, acting—she 
just simply knew. But she didn’t tell me she 
knew. When I said I had met you, knew you 
slightly, she accepted the statement casually, 
and soon dropped the subject, after saying 
something about your grace and your wonder- 
ful play. But after that she had me watched 
by detectives, and through them knew exactly 
when and where I met you. 

I didn’t find this out until one night her 
anger and jealousy got the better of her, and 
she let the whole truth loose in a fury of re- 
proaches. Then I couldn’t keep it up any 
longer. By this time I was in a state of despera- 
tion. Her confession that she had been having 
me shadowed, that detectives had followed me 
to find out when I saw you, drove me into 
action. The next day I left her house without 
even telling her I was going. I just packed 
up and went away, leaving her to find out 
from the servants that I had gone. My doing 
that shows the condition I was in, the state of 
things between us. 

I didn’t go to my mother’s house. I was 
afraid of her eyes, too. I felt I couldn’t be 
with any one who knew me well, who cared 
for me. Those who care—watch. I have felt 
that watchfulness even with you, Vi. Your 
watchfulness has given me terrible moments. 

I went to stay at a hotel. 

I don’t know whether I thought my leaving 
her house as I did would put an end to every- 
thing between us_I believe I had a faint, yet 
desperate, hope that it might. But under- 
neath I don’t think I could ever have imagined 
that she would set me free to go to you, to be 
with you when I liked, perhaps to marry you 
if you would have me. (And by this time I 
somehow knew that the miracle had happened, 
that you did care for me.) You may say that 
my own action had freed me. Physically I 
suppose it had for the moment. But her will 
hadn’t done with me. 

She didn’t attack me for leaving her in the 
way I did. She didn’t take my going as an 
insult after all her hospitality to me. She 
might have done that, though we had long ago 
gone far beyond all the conventions and come 
down in our relations practically to the savage 
No; she found out where I was, and 
came to the hotel and begged my pardon. 
She said she was bitterly ashamed of what she 
had done, but that she had been driven to it 
by jealousy, and she begged me to go back to 
her and live in her house as bef-re. I refused. 
She insisted. But I held firm that day. 

Then she began coming perpetually to the 
hotel, asking me incessantly to dine, to go with ' 


It takes only a moment, while 
serving the dinner, to sharpen the 
dullest carving knife. An Ace 
Knife Sharpener on the dresser is 
always in place—handy, novel, and 
constantly serviceable. But be 
sure it’s an Ace. 
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Knife Sharpener 


And now, friends of the Ace Knife Sharp- 
ener will be glad to hear of the new Ace 
kitchen help, the Potato Creamer. A 
new idea, but costing no more than the 
ordinary potato masher. The 


OTATO CREAME 


“more than a masher” 


makes the potatoes soft and creamy while 
it mashesthem. Ask your dealer or write. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Chicago Philadelphia 


San Francisco 





FOUNTAIN 
of the Vineyard 


Welch’s Grape Juice holds all the 
goodness of rich, ripe Concords, sweet 
with the sunshine of summer, spar- 
kling with the joy of fall. You may 
order it at any soda fountain with im- 
plicit confidence in its purity. 

Welch’s straight—10c, or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or carbon- 
ated water—10c. 


«Welch's 


Grape » Juice 


Notice the suggestions on page 17' - 



























PORCE-NAMEL 
A National oice 







while 
2n the 
1 Ace The sale of Porce-Namel all 
sser is over the United States indicates that 
1, and women show a marked preference 
it be for this “better kitchen table’ when- 







W ever its various superior features of 
design and workmanship are called to 
their attention. Beautiful to look at, easy 
to keep clean, and built to endure, with a 
multitude of actual time- saving conven- 
iences. Porce-Namels are made in 16 styles, 
from which you may choose the exact 
table desired for your kitchen. 
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"The Better Kitchen Table” 






Two More of the 17 Features of Merit 


Notice the drawer space for utensils, linen, 






flour and bread. The cutlery drawer is 
partitioned. The flour bin and_ bread 
drawer are metal throughout. The bin 


holds 40 pounds of flour, draws out easily 
and tips down, while the bread drawer is 
equipped with a convenient sliding metal 
" 
Note the kneading and chopping 





IM cover. 

X boards, the rust-proof hardware, the 

gy tapered legs, the bulge-proof, warp-proof 
“Lafiat’’ porcelain top. 
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ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL: or 
gaiers UNITED Rovatties OAR 


COMFORTFOR ALL TeePecdest cit HelpChar, pet 


Adjusts to fitanyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Veighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch 
ust right for relaxing, comfort, and also self 
hax a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 26 in. seer turns in 80 in, 
rite F. 3. Guerber White Plains, N. Y- 
Every household needs one fer. emergencies and comfort. 









_THIS 1S YOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — 


We train you to organize and 
TEA-RO OM manage a TEA-ROOM, MOTOR 
INN, CAFETERIA, BITE- 
TRAI N if NG BAR. Resident and Correspond- 
ally directed by Helen M. 
— originator of Tea-Room Training. Write for Booklet C. 
00N TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 88 W. 42nd St., New York 
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her to the theater, to take her about. At this 
time she was charming. But under all the 
charm I felt the iron of her. And I didn’t dare 
to go where you were. I thought if I did she 
might do some desperate, even outrageous, 
thing. I didn’t know what. But I felt she 
| might do anything. There’s a condition in 
which even a civilized woman of the world is 
capable of doing the impossible. I knew that 
she was in, or near to, that condition. 

Many people in London, especially women, 
knew the sort of situation we were in, knew 
pretty well what our relations now were to each 
other. She had not forgotten, she never forgot, 
that a man can be held fast in a network of 
public opinion. She made me feel that people 
were expecting us to marry, were waiting for 
me to come forward and marry her. I don’t 
know how to describe this. It seemed to me 
to be in the air. 

I felt that she still had her mind fixed on 
marriage, her will fixed on marriage; that 
somehow, in some surreptitious way, she was 
even working for our marriage, in spite of 
what had passed between us, in spite of her 
knowledge that I loved you. And I got to 
feel that—I didn’t know how—she might pos- 
sibly accomplish her purpose. Sometimes I 
saw myself married to her, tied to her for life. 
Yet how could that be? I had the power of 
tefusal. I had the power to abstain from the 
action which alone could bring our marriage 
about. Why beafraid? Yet I wasafraid. The 
machinery of her will was in action. I was 
afraid. 

Did you wonder why at that time I never 
came near you? I hadn’t spoken, but you 
knew what I felt. You must have wondered. 

At last she made things so difficult, so almost 
impossible for me at the hotel, that I threw up 
the sponge and actually went back to her 
house in Hill Street. It was the madness of 
weakness to do that, I know. But I couldn’t 
help myself. I thought she might do something 
desperate if I didn’t give in and go back. She 
had stopped having me shadowed since I had 
found out about it. I had told her flatly that 








if ever I caught one of those detective fellows 
at my heels I should go for him. She believed 
me. 
| the good of it? 
| a small matter—never in a big one. 





| couldn’t yield. 


NA Y going back was a triumph for her. But 

she didn’t show that to me. She behaved 
| as if it werea matter of course. 
lovers’ quarrel and made it up, and all was to 
be as before. That was the line she took. I 
shall never forget what I felt the day I went 
back to her house, when I saw my luggage 


called a cab for me in the early morning before 
she was up. He knew. All the servants knew. 
As I went into that house I felt as if I were 
going to prison. 
prison then. I know enough now. 





house. Once I was there, I cursed my weak- 
ness and folly in going back. How was a man 


that? What chance was there for him? I’d 
lost every shred of self-respect. I tried to tell 
myself, to convince myself, that it really had | 
been the wise thing to do, given the circum- 
stances; that if I hadn’t done it she would 
somehow have made an open scandal; that she 
would, perhaps, have got at you and told you 
the whole truth of our relation! (She was quite 
capable of that, I still believe.) But my weak- 
ness disgusted me, horrified me. The begin- | 
ning again nauseated me. And the being cut | 
off from you—well, in the state I was in, that 
was scarcely bearable. Presently it was to 
become unbearable. 

Mrs. Sabine knew I was always away from 
her. She’d got me back. Her will had tri- 
umphed over my body. I was there again in 


We had had a | 


being taken in by the very footman who had | 


I didn’t know much about | 


Vi, it was awful, settling down again in that 


ever to get free who could do such a thing as | 


Besides, once I had found out, what was | 
She knew how to give way in | 
The will | 


| | was always too strong for her there, and she 





the house, living with her. But I was always 








away from her. The independence of the soul | 
is almost as awful as the dependence of the 
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In quest of Beauty she found 


HAPPINESS 


O RUNS the legend of the princess 


who journeyed far and wide secking | 
Wherever she found it, in the castle of | 


Beauty. 
the king or in the peasant’s cottage—there, too, 


dwelt Happiness. 


ARMAND, the man who orig- 

inated Cold Cream Powder, 

has found the same Truth in 

our day and generation. Liv- 

ing by his “Creed of Beauty," 

he has brought increased haf- 

Piness t9 women all cver the 

world. He knows that women 

enjoy life most when they look 

their best. ARMAND Cold 

Cream Powder makes it fossi- 

ble for you to look your love- 

liest_ always. Added to its 

gracious perfume, and the finest, 

softest powder, is a magic touch of cold cream. This keeps the 

powder always in place—you have the satisfaction of knowing 

you need not worry about your complexion. : 

There are other ARMAND secrets of happiness. If you would 

lik: to learn them, send 25c for the Week-end Package. Tt contains 

eight ARMAND aids—and a little book, the “Creed of Beauty.” 

The Cold Cream Powder comes in White, Creme, Pink, Brunette, 

Tiat Natural, and the new Gipsy Flame. Everywhere $1.00. 

Wherever purchased, if any Armand product does notentirely please 
you, you may take it back and your money will be returned. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
ARMAND, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


“ARMAND 
COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -&? ‘WHITE « BOXES 
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For the shower — whose growing popu- 
larity is one of the marked features of modern 
home building—there is one proper material, 
and that is Tile. 

Tiles in the shower and Tiles on the floor 
and walls of the bathroom itself give unlimited 
Opportunity for the expression of ideas in 
color, pattern and design. The practical serv- 
ice of Tiles is also a great advantage. Tiles 


are permanent, require no upkeep, repair or 
refinishing, and are always inherently clean. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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After the Verdict 


| body. She felt that there was the wild thing 
that her will couldn’t touch. And that went 
to you. But that wasn’t enough. The body 
ached in its captivity. 

Over and over again, when I was alone, I 
said to myself, ‘This shall end. You’ve the 
power to end this, You can get up now, and 
go to her, and tell her that all this has been a 
war madness, that it was never anything more 
than that. She’ll understand. You’ll make 
her understand. She’ll be ready to pull up. 
And if she isn’t, all you have to do is simply to | 
have the common pluck to stand up to her 
with the truth, set your will against hers and 
break her will. Get up and do it now.” 

But somehow I couldn’t. When the moment | 
came, when I was actually with her, I couldn’t. 
She must have seen the determination to do it 
blazing like straw and dying out in me some- 
times. She did. And then she’d fix her eyes | 
on me and say, “Well, what is it?” and wait 
with her eyes on me, and say, “Is anything the 
matter?” She was giving me my opportunity | 
then, giving it to me deliberately, perhaps, just | 
to test her power, prove it. For she wasn’t a | 
coward. I couldn’t take the opportunity. I 
never could take it. And yet it couldn’t have 
been pity that held me. I loved you too much 
to be able to pity any woman genuinely, with 
my heart. And what the brain does in that 
way isn’t worth much. 

I began to hate her will as if it had been a 
| hideous personality. Often I thought of it as 
something independent of her, which was 
nevertheless housed in her and could only act 
through her. If I could drag it out of her and 
murder it! She would be different then. I 
could appeal to her then, explain to ner, make 
her understand, and give up and forgive. With- 
| out that monstrous will in her she would surely 
| have some pity for me. For I didn’t believe, 
I never believed, that she loved me at all as I 
loved you. I couldn’t have tortured you de- 
liberately day after day. If you had wanted 
to get away from me I should have let you go. 
Should I, though? Perhaps I’m lying. I don’t 
know. No, I believe I’d hold you against your 
will even, if I had the power to. I suppose we 
lie to ourselves as we lie to others. I believe 
I’d chain you rather than you should gofromme. 

A time came when I felt so desperate about 
my situation and the future that I thought of 
defying my own knowledge of her and making 
an appeal to her. Suppose I made an abso- 
lutely clean breast of it, spoke to her with com- 








plete frankness, simply, out of my heart, not 
brutally, gently. Couldn’t I make her see? 
Couldn’t I move her to unselfishness? So 
many experiences, so many satisfied passions, 
lay behind her. She’d had everything she 
wanted for years and years. She’d lived. 
Couldn’t I perhaps persuade her to let live? 
Couldn’t I touch her heart? ‘After all,” I 
thought, ‘‘every one who isn’t a monster has a 


| heart, and every heart must be capable of feel- 


ing emotion. Perhaps she isn’t really so hard 
and determined in selfishness as you imagine 
her to be. Give her a chance to do a fine 


| thing—she may take it.” 





IVE her a chance to do a fine thing! I was 
fool enough to do that. I gave her the 
chance. Inreturn she showed me the bottom of 
her character, the rock bottom. She was so des- 
pecately angry that she tore off all the clothes 
and frantically uncovered her nakedness. It is 
possible, I believe, to be told and shown every- 
thing, all the truths, all the blemishes, scars, 
wounds, and only to jove the more. But that 
needs greatness of character and the most pro- 
found humanity. I was told, shown—and I 
was sick, ashamed, horrified, and I cursed 
myself for a fool. She told me what a fool I 
was and how little I knew about women. 

I had had my last throw for freedom. It 
had failed, more than failed. The contempt 
she had shown for me had been limitless and, 
I knew, terribly genuine. Poor fool—to be- 
lieve any woman would be generous, humane, 
where love and another woman were concerned! 


Shining in its snowy whiteness 
is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. Spots and stains 
vanish, without scrubbing or rub- 
bing. No hard work. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, and 
flush. 

Nothing else will do this work. 
Nothing else can reach the hidden, 
unhealthful trap and make it 
absolutely clean and _ sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul odors, 
It will not harm plumbing con- 
nections. 

Sani-Flush saves your time and 
does the work better. Always 
keep it handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, send 25c for a full-size can, 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat. Of 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPEL! 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 











FISChCN recto 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hide 


irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larget 
size required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special fre 
trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes am 
if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 82, Milwaukee, Wis. 





is Entitled to the 


Best Music Education 
See a Certificated Teacher 
Progressive Seles of Piano Lessons 


Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
Art Publication Society, Dept. H, St. Louis, Mo 





EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 


Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality am 
service write us for latest samples and correct 

forms 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. Pee 

Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


°S so easy to get off on the wrong foot with 
a vhether it be in an important busi- 
ness contact orsimplyin a casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make people like 
you. And so often it is some seemingly very 
little thing that may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you watch 
aperson’s teeth when he or she is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they are unclean, improperly 
kept, and if you are a fastidious person, you 
will automatically hold this against them. 
And all the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth anew way. At last 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient that 
really cleans without scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem—solved at last. 


You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And you know it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found for you also the really 
safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg, Toronto 
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“West Coast 
Bungalows” 

50 Houses—6 and 7 
Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows” 
75 Houses—3-4-5 
Rooms—$1 
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a Homes” 
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“The New Colonials” pe 
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Money back if not satisfactory 
EW.STILLWELL & Co,, Architects, 113 California Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Large Top—Removable Glass 
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GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
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phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 


504-D Cunard Bidg., Chicage, 








Idiot to imagine that the tigress was dead in 
woman! I could hear her laughter, the laughter 
of an old beauty outraged. I could see her 
eyes brimful of, flooded with, irony. And the 
stark genuineness of the contempt and the 
irony! She had indeed been herself then. And 
I had been able to think, to go on thinking, I 
loved her. My horizon had been bounded by 
her. She had seemed to satisfy me. I had 
believed that she did satisfy me completely. 

The war madness—it must have been that— 
was lifted from me now. The last tattered 
shred of illusion was gone. 


I HAD my back to the wall now, at last, and, 

of course, she knew it. Knowing it, she 
threw off pretense. Or, at least, I believed she 
threw it off. But with a character such as hers 
it was practically impossible for a man to be 
certain. I had made my appeal, my idiotic, 
crazy appeal, and I had had my answer. No 
pretense, at any rate, in that answer! We 
were open enemies now, and she knew it. I 
should have supposed that when love—or 
what had been considered to be, had been 
thought of as, yielded to as, love—had come 
to what ours had come to, the only solution 
was complete separation, unless there were 
ties, ties such as marriage, children, ties which 
oblige people of decency to think of others 
besides themselves. No such ties bound us. 
I, therefore, assumed that we had done with 
each other, that everything between us had 
gone down, foundered, in that torrent of irony 
and contempt. I assumed it in the first mo- 
ments after that horri’sle feilure of mine, when 
I was sore as if I had been thrashed, beaten 
all over. 

I was wrong. When wasn’t I wrong in all 
my assumptions about conduct, and every- 
thing else, with her? I was always wrong. 

I got ready to leave her house in Hill Street 
for the second time. But I didn’t mean to 


| sneak away surreptitiously again, and I told 


her that after what had happened there was 
nothing for me to do but go. I was all to 
pieces by this time. Things had come to such 
a pass in my life that I sometimes felt as if my 
brain would give way unless I could get some 
peace. I looked back to the time before the 
war, and everything that had happened since 
then seemed to take on the blackness of a night- 
mare, except one thing—my getting to know 
you. When I thought of you, I felt that I was 
thinking of my salvation. I knew you cared 
for me. That made me feel that salvation 
was within my reach if only I could be strong, 
pull myself together, grip hold of life and clean 
things once more, and break finally and forever 
with her. Now surely the break had come. 

I told her I was going. I said that after 
what had happened it was no use, no earthly 
use, our pretending we were anything to each 
other. She could have no affection for a man 
whom she thought a fool, an idiot, whom she 
smothered with her contempt. I had had 
enough of it. No man could bear such scorn 
and consent to be whistled back to heel when 
a woma changed her mood and took it into 
her head to rlent. Besides, she knew now 
how things were. I had asked her to let the 
thing—a persecution for both of us now—go. 
She had refused. Then I was resolved to 
break off entirely. I was' going, and I was 
going finally. This was the end of our relation, 
our association. I thanked her for all the kind- 
ness I had had from her. I begged her pardon 
for everything she had any legitimate reason 
to resent in my conduct to her. And now this 
must be good-by. 

She listened to me in silence. She was like 
a stone then. She didn’t accept, she didn’t re- 
fuse my conditions—that is, she didn’t ver- 
bally accept or refuse. But even through her 
stony silence I felt something come to me from 
her. At that moment I suppose it seemed as 
if I were ruling her. But somehow I knew I 
wasn’t. There was silent defiance in her. I 
remember I stretched out my hand to her in 
the conventional gesture of politeness. I was 
a guest taking leave of my hostess. There was 
a certain formality. I complied with it. But 
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Healthful cleansing 
promotes 
lasting loveliness 


We come nig knitted, sponge-like texture 
absorbs and holds the water. It 
carries the cleansing soap and water to 
the skin and body. The real means to 
healthful skin and wholesome beauty 
is the Turknit Wash Cloth. It opens the 
pores by a gentle massage. 


Turknit will not “shed” strings. The 
patented process ties every loop into 
the fabric. Even the ends of the shell- 
edging are tied. The fabric and the 
edging are both ravel-proof. A different 
colored edging can be had for each 
member, of the family. We will send 
you designs for letter-crocheting your 
Turknits. 

If you cannot obtain Turknit Cloths from 
your department, dry goods or drug store, the 
coupon and 30c will bring you two beautiful 
samples—also our book, “Glowing Health and 
Beauty for Face and Body.” Colored design 
letters with instructions for marking your Turknits 
will be found in this book. Putnam Knitting Co.. 
Dept. A., Cohoes, New York. 


Ravel-proof wash cloths 
Jor healthful cleansing 


MAIL THIS FOR SAMPLES 


Putnam Kwnitrinc Co., Dept. A, Cohoes 
New York. Enclosed you will find 30c (coin 
or stamps) for which please send 2, Style No. 
400 Turknit Ravel-proof Wash Cloths, finished 
with shell edging: also your book “Glowing 
Health and Beauty for Face and Body.” 
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This beautiful living room 
loses much of its attractive- 
ness because of cracks develop- 
ed in the corners like rhe one 
pictured here. 


“Whatalovely room!” 


“Yes, if you don’t 
look at the ceiling. 
It is cracking all 
over. The walls 
are beginning to 
crack at the cor- 
ners, too, and re- 
decorating costs 
so much.” 


Many beautiful rooms are 
marred by unsightly plaster 
cracks in ceilings and walls. 
Yet these are easily pre- 
vented at the time of build- 
ing or repairing by the use 
of Mahoning Expanded 
Metal Lath on the ceilings 
of the principa) rooms of 
the house witl a strip of 
metal lath a foot wide bent 
into the corners where side 
walls join and where ceilings 
and walls meet. 


This economical use of metal 
lath, costing less than 1% of 
the total price of your house, 
will prevent practically all 
of the ugly cracks that form 
when ordinary plaster bases 
are used. 

FREE BOOKLET ‘‘Better Homes’’ 

describes the use and shows come 

parative cost of metal lath for 


home building. Sent to any one 
planning a home. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN arena STEEL CO. 
Warren Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


‘Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better” 
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After the Verdict 


she didn’t take my hand. So I turned to go 
out of the room. As I was opening the door 
I heard her voice behind me. It said, “You 
will never marry Vivian Denys.’ 

That was a statement, a cold, imperious 
statement, the assertion of what her will was 
in a certain matter. 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t look round. I 
shut the door. My luggage was in the hall. 
A taxi was waiting in front of the house. The 
footman put my luggage on the cab, and I 
drove away. 

I drove away, but I had no sense of being 
free, of going off into freedom. I felt dull, ap- 
prehensive. I felt her will following me. What 
she meant to do, I didn’t know, of course. 
But I was afraid for you. And at one moment 
I thought of sacrificing any chance of happiness 
I had. I deserved punishment, no doubt. 
The greatest punishment I could have would 
be loneliness, life without you in it. If I re- 
linquished happiness, if I accepted loneliness, 
I believed that she would let me—and you— 
alone. Could I do that? I resolved to try. 


THE | lease of the people who had taken my 

flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions was just up 
then. I went back to my flat within two or 
three days. I stayed in Knightsbridge with 
mother during the intervening time. 

Just after [ had gone back to Queen Anne’s 
Mansions I met you by chance in the street. 
Do you remember? It was in Sloane Street. 
That meeting decided things. My resolution 
to face loneliness was swept away by that meet- 
ing. We walked together a little way. When 
we parted I knew I hadn’t the strength to put 
away from me the wonderful happiness I felt 
was waiting forme. Defiance was born in me. 
My love for you bred defiance. I resolved to 
ask you to marry me. 

That night I found a letter in the box 
fastened to my flat door. I opened it. Inside 
there was a sheet of paper on which was writ- 
ten: “You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 
Nothing else. No address, no signature. 

Then she knew of our meeting. I realized 
that she was having me shadowed again. 

I tore the paper up and threw the fragments 
into the waste basket. But I could not throw 
away the dread of the menace which had come 
into my room. I felt her will still intent upon 
me, brooding inexorably over my life. Each 
time I saw you, after that, I received within a 
few hours the statement of her decision, ex- 
pressed in those six words. Can you imagine 
what six written words can come to mean in a 
man’s life, six words written again and again, 
received again and again? You may say that 
I needn’t have read them, that I might have 
torn up unopened the envelopes containing 
them. Of course, I might. It would have 
made no difference, though. I had seen the 
envelope in my letter-box. I knew her will 
was at work. 

Vi, at that time I went through tortures of 
hesitation, remorse, longing, doubt. If it had 
been another type of woman with whom I had 
to do, I believe I could have released myself 
from fear. She was the one woman IJ had ever 
come across who was absolutely uninfluence- 
able, who stood absolutely detached and re- 
mote from the operation of any outside will. 
Just simply she couldn’t be got at by the will 
of another. In that respect she was like a 
monster rather than a human being. That was 
why—I confess it—I was horribly afraid of her. 

Those envelopes with their monotonous con- 
tents fell upon me like blows. I shivered under 
them. When I had seen you, I waited for the 
coming of the inevitable. I listened, when I 
was in, for the click of the letter-box, and when 
it came, when I heard it, I felt I was in the 
grip of fate. She had decreed unhappiness, 
loneliness, blankness, blackness for me. That 
was to be my punishment, That would be my 
punishment. I shouldn’t escape it. She must 
have established a tremendous mental hold 
over me somehow. For I felt then that I 


simply shouldn’t be able to escape it. 


Of Vital lamastenes . 


When You Build 


The choice you make of your 
hardwood finish is vital not 
only from the standpoint of 
your satisfaction in the finished 
job and its appearance but also 
because your choice has a 
definite bearing on the invest- 
ment value of your property. 

You don’t build a home in order 
to sell it, of course, but if you 
ever do want to sell you will 
find that your investment has 


been fully protected if you have | 


chosen birch for your interior 
woodwork. 

When you use birch your floorin: z and 
woodwork are going to not merely look 
as good but will be as good after years 
of occupancy of the house as when it 
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If she had been more explicit, if, she had 
written me other menaces, threats, been vio- 
lent, told me of dreadful things she would do, 
I think I should have feared her much less. 
But she never did. Always the same cold 
statement came to me: “You will never marry 
Vivian Denys”—never anything more. I con- 
tinued going to see you. You knew quite well 
what I felt. You knew how desperately I 
wanted you. A woman never needs to be told 
a thing like that, though, of course, if she cares, 
she loves being told. You must have wondered 
why I kept silence. You must often have won- 
dered about me. Over and over again I was 
on the verge of asking you to marry me. But 
I was held back—by her. I knew I had been 
shadowed to your home. I knew in a few 
hours I should find another of those infernal 
missives in my letter-box. 

You can’t understand, I’m sure—no one 
could ever understand without having known 
her—exactly why I felt as I did. And I don’t 
know how to explain it. I felt that she had the 
will to prevent our marriage and that, her will 
being what it was, there was absolutely no 
doubt that she would succeed in her object. I 
felt that as long as she willed that I should 
not marry you, our marriage would not be 
possible. If I went on toward it, if I went 
right up to it, she would prevent it somehow, 
even at the last moment. She had decided not 
to allow me to marry you. Her decision would 
hold good. 

I had tremendous moments of revolt. Over 
and over again I thought I had made up my 
mind to go ahead, to defy her, to be as ruthless 
as she was, to trample over her will to the altar. 
But then my imagination—what a curse 
imagination is!—told me things that might 
happen, and sometimes they happened to you. 
And I hesitated. 


T last the day came when fate took things 

out of my hands. We were alone—you re- 
member—and it just happened. I told you, 
and you told me. And then for a little while I 
forgot everything. I forgot her will, the de- 
cision she had reiterated, the implacability of 
her, the wages my sin—for it was sin because 
there was nothing real in it all but lust—my 
sin had earned over and over again. For a 
little while I forgot. And you had nothing to 
remember. The difference between us! I was 
happy, I was even beyond happiness. There’s 
a further region for lovers, and we reached it 
that day, I think. 

And then I went home. And I waited, and 
presently—late in the night it was—there was 
the click of the mouth of my letter-box, the 
faint, very faint sound of something dropping 
on to the wire. The night porter had been up, 
done his errand. I waited fora moment. Then 


|I went out into the little hall of my flat and 
| took out the message. 


“You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 

And very soon, within a day or two, your 
engagement to me would be announced in the 
papers. 

I had a panic that night. Not that I meant 
to recoil now. Weakness I have, but don’t 
think I was ever weak enough to consider even 
for a moment the possibility of going back or 
my word to you. But I realized that now the 
final battle was joined between her and me. 
There was no alternative now. One of us 
would have to go down. And how was I going 
to fight her? All that night I was up, Vi. I 
knew I couldn’t sleep, and I never even tried to. 
I never lay down. I was thinking. I never 
knew till that night what real travail of the 
mind can be. But that night I knew. 

There was only one thing to be done. That 
was my conclusion. I couldn’t just chance 
things, go on and see what happened; for 
anything might happen. I could see black 
tragedy ahead, tragedy that wouldn’t bear 
thinking of. I must see her again. I must 
explain things to her, try to get her to under- 
stand, to give in, to be human, to know pity. 
In spite of that awful scene when I had made 
a try once before, I must go for it again. 

The next morning I wrote to her and asked 
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The Enchanted 


Breakfast! 


Here is lightness and brightness— 
food enchanted—in the form of a break- 
fast dish. 


Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 
times their normal size, crisp and flaky, 
more enticing than you ever dreamed a 
food could be. 


All the nourishment of whole grains 
and the minerals. Quickly digested, 
assimilated—turned to strength and 
vigor in a few minutes. 
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morning’s adventure, try with fresh or 
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Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go 
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After the Verdict 


if I could see her. I didn’t give my reason for 
wanting to see her. In answer to my note, I 
got one from her, kind, charming, written as if 
nothing had happened to make us enemies, 
saying that of course I could see her, but that 
I must come to her country place in Surrey 
and stay for the night as she was on the point 
of leaving London. She hadn’t been well 
lately, she wrote. She had been the prey of 
insomnia. And the doctor had ordered her 
to go at once into country air. She closed her 
note with the following sentence: 

“You must stay the night or I shan’t see you 
at all. My nerves are all wrong. I’m a wreck 
during the day and only wake up at night.” 

When I got this note, I hesitated. Its kind- 
ness, gentleness, cordiclity even, frightened 
me. There was the grin of a mask in it, I 


thought. What was the expression on the face | 
And that insistence on my | 
staying the night. I hated that. Nevertheless | 
I might have tried | 


behind the mask? 


I went. I felt I had to go. 
to insist on going down for the day. 
didn’t. It would have been no use. 
that because I knew her. So I took a suitcase 
and went in the afternoon after my work was 
over. 

Will you. believe it, Vi, I had some hope 
that I might persuade her to let us alone? I 
can’t think why, unless it is that a man can 
scarcely help hoping when he wants something 
as tremendously as I wanted marriage with you. 


HEN I saw her I was shocked. She was 
quite alone in the big house with the ser- 
vants and looked, I thought, very ill. Afterward 


But I 


| [ had reason to know that she accentuated the 


look of illness for my special benefit, that she 
meant to look as ill as possible. She was pale, 
haggard, livid almost, and seemed to me to 
have become dreadfully thin. It was then that 
she told me that she had been taking chloral 
in the effort to control her insomnia. That 
was the first I heard of chloral in connection 


| with her, though they tried to make out in the 
| trial that I’d known it long before, and seen 


my opportunity, and waited for it. 

I said I was very sorry about her health. 
And I really was sorry—with my brain. But 
what’s the good of that? I was longing to be 
back in London where you were. I was half 
crazy because I wasn’t in Pont Street. 

She asked me to sit out on the terrace with 
her, facing the big view. We were quite alone 
—only the summer sounds about us. The 
moment had come for my explanation. But, 
Vi, she didn’t help me at all. She never asked 
me my reason for wanting to see her. She 
seemed absolutely free from self-consciousness, 
she who had been having me watched by de- 
tectives for weeks and letting me know it by 
sending me those letters which had made a 
sort of hell of my life. She was just kind, 
charming, gentle—and ill. I didn’t know what 
to do. She seemed to be assuming that I had 
come to see her for pleasure, or out of kindness, 
that we were just old friends spending a quiet 
time together—something like that. She gave 
me no opportunity to come to the point. In 
fact, she managed to create such an atmosphere 
that it seemed to me that I should be a brute 
committing an outrage if I spoke what I had 
come to speak. Nevertheless I knew, of course, 
that the thing had got to be got through some- 
how, sometime. When I looked at her, listened 
to her, I didn’t know how to believe that this 
very woman had detectives in her pay to watch 
me, and had made up her mind to prevent me 
from ever having any real happiness in my life. 

She talked a good deal about her health, and 
her sleeplessness, and chloral, and, without 
ever demanding it, claimed my pity in subtle 
ways. She seemed to be silently saying, ‘This 
is what you have made of me. I’m this wreck 
because of my love for you.” Oh, Vi, how a 
clever woman can put a man in a hole from 
which he doesn’t know how to get out! 

Evening fell. It was time to dress for dinner. 
We had never got near the subject which had 
brought me down to see her. 


I knew | 
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We dined together. Of course I couldn’t 
say anything then. The servants were there. 
When dinner was over we went into the draw- 
ing-room. Coffee was brought. She wouldn’t 
have it. She said she didn’t dare to, because 
of her insomnia. She dwelt upon that— 
always making me feel that horror was with 
her because of me. She made me feel guilty— 
in my brain. But she only got at my brain. 
My heart was in London. I drank a lot of 
coffee. Perhaps I thought it would give me 
nerve, string me up to do what I knew I must 
do. Idon’t know. Next morning I was going 
back to London by an early train. I had to 
anyhow, because of my work. The time had 
come. I simply must tell her now what I had 
come to tell her. 

She lay on a sofa near the open window and 
talked. She seemed happy and at ease. She 
even said, “This is like old times.” I didn’t 
know what to do, how to begin. I felt des- 
perate. A clock struck ten. Not much more 
time now. I must speak out. Men are blun- 
derers, I suppose. Anyhow they are compared 
with women. At last I couldn’t stand it any 
more, and I interrupted her—I forget what 
she was saying—and just said that I had asked 
you, and that you had promised to marry me, 
and that we were going to be married. 

She lay there with her head on a cushion, 
awfully pale, and looked at me for a minute. 
And then she said, 

“No.” 

She didn’t say it angrily or with any excite- 
ment. She said it quietly like a simple state- 
ment of fact. 

Her quietness, coldness, made me feel tre- 
mendously excited and angry. I attacked her. 
I attacked her over the detectives, the letters. 
I said it was no use her trying to dominate my 
life and yours. We were free agents. She had 
no power over us. We should marry. I had 
come to tell her that. It was no use her 
shadowing me. It was no use her sending me 
letters. Our connection was over. I was 
young. I had a right, an absolute right, to the 
ordinary, natural happiness of a young man. 
And that lay in marriage. 

When I stopped speaking, she said very 
gently, 

“You can speak to me like this here in my 
own house!” 

Vi, I felt such a brute then. And yet I knew 
it was her fault. She had made me come down, 
had insisted on my staying. But I felt a brute, 
a cad. 


HEN I begged her—as I had done once be- 

fore. I entreated her. She listened. Her 
eyes looked quite soft. I thought—I dared 
to think—she was going to give in. She was 
old now—for a woman. She had lived. She 
had had it all. She had been married. It was 
our turn, yours, Vi, and mine, because of our 
youth. She would see. She would yield. At 
last she would show a little common humanity. 
I caught hold of her hand. At that moment 
I felt that I could care for her in spite of all— 
as a friend. 

Her hand closed softly on mine. And I 
knew at once, by the feel of it, that she didn’t 
mean to let me go. The feel of her hand told 
me more than any words could have told me. 
Her will was there, in her hand. Somehow, 
just then, I couldn’t take my hand away. I 
couldn’t even try to take it away. And I left 
it there while she spoke to me. The gist of 
what she said was this—that she had been con- 
demned by the doctors, that they didn’t give 
her long to live, only a short time, that I was 
the only man she had ever really cared for, 
that she couldn’t give me up, wasn’t unselfish 
enough to do that, though she knew she ought 
to, couldn’t make up her mind to face the loss 
of me when she had to face also the end of her 
life. She begged me to wait just a little while. 
It wouldn’t be long. Then I should be free of 
her, and could marry and forget her. But I 
must wait—just a little while, only a very few 
months. 

Vi, I was shocked. She looked very ill. She 
seemed to me ill. ,And she was soft and gentle. 
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After the Verdict 


Her face was ravaged and terribly unha 

She wept. I had seen her cry with rage P 
never like that. I didn’t know what to do 
But in the end you can imagine what I did 
I gave in. i 

Then she was wonderful. But it didy; 
reach my heart, because I was yours, But jt 
reached my brain. I felt differently about her 
My brain was full of pity for her. I believe 
her, mind you. Yes, I believed she was dying 
must die soon. She begged my pardon {o, 
everything, for her persecution of me, the qe. 
tectives, the letters, everything. She said | 
couldn’t know, no man could know, what love 
meant to a woman as passionate as she was, 
She exposed—or seemed to expose—her whol 
nature to me. She gave herself away, o 
seemed to, utterly. What did it matter now 
she said. When one was near death one gave 
up all subterfuge, and I was the only being in 
the world she cared for. 

Vi, in the end, I promised this: that I would 
delay our marriage till after her death. It was 
a horrible sort of compact. But I madeit. She 
made me feel I had to make it, that it was the 
least thing I could do for a dying woman, who 
after all had been something to me. She told 
me the doctor had only given her four or fiye 
months—six at the most. 

She looked terribly ill that night. 

Of course, there was no question whatever 
of any further relation between us. I needn't 
tell you that. No matter touching our former 
—the thing was done with, and forever, I 
thought. Again I was wrong. 

(To be concluded) 
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complete in an old bridge score. I hate figures, 
but I wanted to be perfectly fair. Iwas. Both 
the trousseaus were perfect. Everything 
was.” 
“Too perfect?” suggested T. A. 
| Miss Jones flashed him a grateful glance, 
| “Too damn perfect,” she said simply. “There 
| was nothing to choose. It was all fifty-fifty, 
| and—and I could not choose. And I tried, but 
| it was no use to try. And my masseuse got the 
| flu. And Mack would not talk to me. He shut 
| up on me, like a real servant, and of course, ! 
| could not talk to any one else.” 
“Your mother died when you were a child, 
Miss Jones?” 
“A baby. I never saw her. This was her 
| veil.” Miss Jones patted her eyes with a 
corner of it, and sniffed. “You see? I cry. I 
have never cried before. It is stupid, and it 
| makes lines. But that’s what I’d do, every 
| night—cry, and toss up pennies, and draw lots, 
| and then dream. All night,and I never dream.” 
| “What dreams?” T. A. asked with interest. 
| “Oh, Freud stuff. Falling down strings o 
| stairs with a big jump at the end, and some- 
| body—old Mack—pushing me off. And getting 
lost in the woods, the cedar grove back of the 
farm, and calling for help with no voice to call. 
| Once a brown bear came and fed me with 
petit fours, and I felt all right—so happy: 
Stupid dreams. They got worse and worst. 
| Everything did, until—until—” 
| TT. A. nodded gravely. He whistled, 
| pianissimo but nicely accented, a phrase of the 
wedding march. 
Miss Jones shuddered. “Don’t. That- 
that’s what finished me.” 
“Today came,” T. A. prompted gently, 
| “your wedding day?” 

“It came,” admitted Miss Jones. ‘I 
| thought maybe there’d be an earthquake or 
| ’d die in my sleep, what sleep I was getting, 
}it was not very much. But no. Tweedles 
waked me at ten with a phone call. Ward 
| phoned at ten-fifteen. Tate. I can always eat 
I ate twice, alone both times. Dad funked 
seeing me before the funeral. It was his 
| funeral, too; Dad loves me if he loves any one~ 
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which I doubt. I phoned Mack three times at 
the garage, but he sent word he was having 
work done on the car I was using this afternoon, 
and he could not come. I saw two reporters, 
nice girls who needed the interviews. And I 
got dressed and photographed, and sent for a 
Pol Roger nineteen-four highball and could 
not drink it, and then drove to church with 
Dad, who never spoke once all the way. 

“At least,” said Miss Jones with a little 
laugh, “I suppose I did all those things. I 
could not swear to it. I felt so rotten, only half 
dive. Asleep and afraid to wake up. Well, I 
woke up all right.” : 

“A good tune,” said T. A., “that march. 

Wagner owes much to Liszt, but he paid the 
bt.” 
‘ “Who was Liszt?” asked Miss Jones. ‘“Any- 
way, they were playing it as we drove up to the 
church, a side door, but I could hear it. That 
little old last-year’s tune that I had rehearsed 
to six times. Worked into a kind of prelude, 
with Rossi carrying the melody. I got him to 
play; he taught me before he got famous. . He 
was using his Strad. I was always mad about 
fiddles. And somehow, well, it got me. I 
woke up, and there I was.” 

“Where?” T. A. asked practically. 

“In the car, of course, and it smelled to 
heaven with my lilies and this old perfume of 
Mother’s that Dad made me use. Dad had 
gone. into the church to send out a thicker 
carpet for me. And there was Mack, up in 
front, stiff as a poker. He would not turn 
round. Men’s backs are awful—not human. 
There was Ward inside somewhere, on time, of 
course. In a frock coat. He looks like a frog in 
a frock coat. I hate frogs. And there was 
Tweedles—” 

“The English ace,” said T. A. a little re- 
gretfully. 


“TN thecrowd round the church, as we planned, 
waiting to slip into the car and drive 
here with me. I spotted him by his tweeds—I 
hate them—and his shoulders—he pads them. 
He saw me and started for me and smiled. He 
shows his gums when he smiles. Then the 
church door began to open, and then—well, I 
could move and speak. For a minute I 
couldn’t, you see. So I grabbed the speaking 
tube and said to Mack: 
~~ ‘Take me home. I don’t want to get mar- 
tied. Take me quick;’ ” and Mack said, 

“You're a rotten sport,’ and he took me. 
And—and that’s all!”’ 

_T. A. corrected her courteously. ‘The 
ironing board?” , 

“Oh, that.” Miss Jones smiled. Her smile 
was more sweet than her laugh, maternal in 
quality. “Poor Mack! Why, Mack’s angry. 
He’s got a royal temper, you know, with his 
royal blood. So he swore that since I had 
started something, right or wrong, I would 
have to go through. Marry them, you know, 
one of them. He did not care which. He was 
going to keep me here until I did. He went off 
in the car to drive round a while in the rain and 
get over his grouch. And he locked me in. So, 
ol course, I got out.” 

“Of course,” said T. A. with respect. 

“Tam sick of scenes. I shall stay somewhere, 
quite quietly, until they all forgive me, Ward 
and Tweedles and Dad and Mack. I have no 
money with me. You can give me some, or 
just hide me here. I like this place. I like you. 
Us quite simple.” i 

“Nothing is,” said T. A. rather sadly. 

“Well, it’s up to you. What is your old plan? 
\ hat are you going to do?” . 

Miss Jones leaned back in the chair, curling 
one foot under her, and smiled at T. A. He 


returned the smile and rose briskly. He | 


opened the door of the third of his rooms, the 
Work-room. 

“First,” he said, “I have three phone calls to 
make. Four, indeed. They require immediate 
attention. You will pardon me? They are 
Private calls, and this wall is sound proof, a new 
Paper. T invented it. Smoke, if you care to, 
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Miss Jones,” he added as he carefully closed the 
door. 

But when T. A. came back, his young guest 
was not smoking. She sat where he had left 
her, in the ornate gold chair, enthroned there, 
the yellow-white lace of her veil falling round 
her like a cloak, the royal mantle of.some 
princess, a very young princess. Behind her 
the rain hung in crystal strands like lost jewels 
from her crown. T. A. looked at the girl and 
the rain, and there was a new look in his eyes, a 
new tone in his voice when he spoke. 

“Thanks to your help and to phone service 
phenomenal on this line, my plan for you is now 
| quite complete. You shall hear it.” 

“Shoot,” said Miss Jones a little nervously. 

“You called it a game, Miss Jones, this bar- 
gain that we have made. It is, and all life is a 
game, and all games are founded on truth. You 
shall hear some now from me. Plain truth, 
Miss Jones. Very plain.” 

“T’m hard-boiled,” said Miss Jones bravely. 








“WOU are,” T. A. began gently, “a flapper, 
Miss Jones. 


flapper, as it were, but a flapper, that’s all. The 


their day. 
when you really prefer oversweet lemonade, 


no adventures; many love affairs, but no love.” 
“You’ve got my number, I’ll say,” Miss 

Jones admitted softly. 

why help me?” 

| “Because of one thing which you have not 

| told me yet. One vital thing.” 

| What?” she asked rather faintly. 

“You are in love, Miss Jones.” 

“Tam not. I—I can’t be.” 

“Very deeply in love,” T. A. 

|calmly. ‘Do not be alarmed. 





| alarming. 
forever adventure, always, as you yourself 
would say, a thrill.” 

“There is no such thing as love.” 

“There is nothing else,” T. A. said simply, 
“for man or flapper or woman, for you or me. 
All the sweetest and saddest and tritest things 
| ever said of love are true, and this is most true 
of all. It comes once, Miss Jones. Once only. 
It brings you one chance at life. If you miss it, 
|you have nothing left but death. A long 
death, very long.” 

“Don’t. You are horrid. 





You’re scaring me.” 
“For many of us—for you, Miss Jones, with 
your tangled and hectic days, through which 
love can call only faintly—this chance at life is 
|aslender chance. The great doors of life stand 
| open only a crack, for an hour, a day. If you 
do not slip through, they will slam shut in your 


face and stand shut forever. 
through today. All quite clear, Miss Jones?” 
“All nonsense.” 
“This, then, is my plan for you. Today, here 
| and now, you will marry the man you love.” 
“Oh,” said Miss Jasmine Jones. “Oh!” 
| Hot color flamed in her cheeks flooding over 
powder and rouge, hiding it. Her eyes held 
|T. A.’s with their bright defiance, their blank 
look of youth. Then they clouded with unshed 
| tears and closed. 

“Plan?” she sobbed. 
It’s an insult. ITamnotinlove. I hate Ward. 
I hate Tweedles. I hate you. I—Oh!” 

For the moment she said nothing more, and 
T. A. no longer saw her flushed and charming 
face. Miss Jones, not a princess at all but a 
small and helpless child, quite lost in T. A.’s 
great chair, cuddled there, very still. 

T. A. sighed. So much eloquence was 
| foreign to him. It had wearied him. 
his broken-backed kitchen chair skilfully back 
land forth, he sat and watched his guest. 


“That’s not a plan. 


| groped toward him. He patted it cautiously. 
“You begin to like my plan?” he said. 
“Will you please give me more details?” a 
subdued voice asked. 





The prettiest I have seen, | 
| very well born, very rich, badly spoiled, a queen 


and the dice, if that mode has not passed. You | 
have had, my poor Miss Jones, escapades, but | 


“But if I’m so horrid, | 


continued 
Love is not | 
It is the one escapade which is | 


You must pass | 


Tilting | 


Presently one small hand showed itself and | 





mode of the moment, like spinning wheels in | 
With the cigarettes and the flask | 
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MAULE’S 
SEED BOOK 
FREE 


176 pages of helpful garden in- 
formation, expert advice and 
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flower and vegetable seeds. 
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| “I shall be charmed to.” 

“This man you say I love—” 

| “The man you love,” T. A. corrected her 
| firmly. 

“The man I love,” Miss Jones repeated 
meekly. “Who is he?” 

Bending over her, T. A. whispered a name. 

The blue eyes of Miss Jones opened wide and 
stared at him. 

“Yes. If I love any man, that’s who it is. 
How ever did you guess? You are wonderful.” 

“No,” T. A. said modestly. ‘You told me.” 

“Love,” sighed Miss Jones. ‘‘That’s what 
it was? The queer way I felt, and the dreams 
and the crying. I cried for—” 

“For him.” 

“He makes love quite sweetly, of course. 
They all do. And we got that old license. But 
to marry him—that would be mad. The 
maddest thing I have ever done.” 

“And the wisest.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jones bravely, “for I do 
|love him. Ido. I know it now. It is strange 
| that I had to be told, and by a nut like you.” 

“Love is strange,” agreed T. A. 

“Youarequitesure that he would—thathewill 
marry me now, when I have been such a fool?” 

“Quite,” said T. A. “And hewill soon be here.” 

“Those phone calls?” Miss Jones asked 
suddenly. ‘Whom did you call?” 

“The English ace, Ward, and your father. I 


| explained our plan to them all.” 


‘Are they all coming here?” 

“Only the man you love, and one other, the 
fourth man I called. He is a neighbor of mine. 
My neighbors on this landing are all charming 
and all in their way useful tome. A policeman, 
a chef from the Ritz, your chauffeur, and a 
police magistrate. When I rap three times on 
the wall, he will come. He will bring his wife 
for one witness. With your permission, I shall 
act as the second witness, Miss Jones. The 
name I sign will not be Arden. Please keep 
the name confidential.” 

“Your plan is complete, I'll say.” 

“The license, you have.” 

“Yes, though I never meant to use it.” 

T. A. cleared his throat. ‘As to the ring—” 

Miss Jones frowned. “I am a crank about 
rings. Ward’s is messy—dolled up_ with 
diamonds. Tweedles’ is platinum, and that 
never seems legal. And I did want my name, 
on it. My first name. It’s a funny old name 
but I like it.” 

“Does this please you?” asked T. A. 

The low-hung sky over T. A.’s gray river was 
brighter now, for the rain, with one last 
pelting flurry, was almost over, but it was 
twilight in T. A.’s little room. He pulled a 
twisted cord and flooded the room with light, a 
soft glow of blended rose and gold. Itcamefrom 
an opalescent globe just over the head of the 
girl. It warmed her dark hair with under-lights 
of gold. It touched the small thing which 
T. A., with an unsteady hand, drew from the 
box in his pocket and held out to her. 


[It was a wedding ring of red-yellow beaten | @ 


gold. The gold was bright, for it had not been 
wom. ‘The ring was small and flat, though it 
had been made in the day of bulging and heavy 
rings. T.A., master of many crafts, had him- 
self made and engraved it. It sparkled in the 
girl’s pretty, over-manicured hand, and he saw 
that his work had been good. 

“It’s perfect,” said Miss Jones. 

T. A. nodded, well content. ‘Read the in- 
scription,” he said. 

« Holding it daintily, with the tender touch of 
a true lover of rings, she peeped at the slanted 
script inside. 

“Jasmine,” she read. 

“Tt should fit you. Give me your hand.” 
T. A. took it, and slipped the ring over a 
nicely rounded finger, and held it. 

“The fingers of the average debutante today 
are flat, like the wrists and ankles. A 
degenerate generation, very poor in romance,” 
he remarked rather unsteadily. 

“Whose ring is this?” Miss Jones asked 
huskily. 

“Your ring,” 
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new catalogue 
now ready 


1924 edition ‘‘Everything for the 
Garden,” 176 pages with over 1,000 
illustrations, many in color, showing 
actual results from Henderson’s tested 
seeds. Describes hundreds of different 
varieties of vegetables and flowers you 
can grow from Hend.rson’s_ seeds. 
Includes many helpful cultural hints. 
Evay gardener needs this valuable 


ook. 
Remarkable offer 
SEEDS FREE 

Send us 10¢ today to cover cost of 
mailing our new catalogue “‘Every- 
thing for the Garden” and get free 
our special collection of six packets 
of Henderson’s tested seeds— 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston 
Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. This col- 
lection is enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25c cash payment on an 

order of a dollar or more, 


Peter 
Henderson & Co. 


-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 





GARDEN BOOK 


‘oceans. pe, 


is a household word with 
leading amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. You will 
find it indispensable when 
planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book 
for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, and 
for its explicit cultural in- 
structions. 


It contains hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in 
natural color, illustrating 
the Dreer specialties in Vege- 
. tables and Flowers. 


There is a free copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book 

é for you, if you will men- 
tion this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


CONARD 3° ROSES 


are so much better than most other roses 
that we guarantee them to bloom or re- 
; fund your money. We also put a durable 
“s white star label with our name and 
the name of the rose on the plant 

as the sign of that quality which enables 
us to make this remarkable guarantee 
Send for 52 page illustrated catalog FREE 
CONARD & JONES CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialets Box 64 West Grove, Pa. 


'CIVE-Tv-Vah (t-te Mn coll o}lelolan) 


In using advertisements see page 6 195 








re You Getting 


Beauty from 
the Kitchen ? 


With pretty curtains, colorful 
aprons, and painted spice boxes 
the drab kitchen of yesterday has 
disappeared. Only beauty emanates 
from the kitchen today. From it 
no longer comes shrivelled, old 
fashioned “kitchen hands,” but 
beautiful, soft white hands not 
ashamed to grace her dinner table. 


In these modern kitchens you'll 
find Frostilla Fragrant Lotion to 
protect your hands and keep them 
soft and white. No matter how 
often they are in and out of the 
dish-pan this lotion has a “precious 
moisture” that keeps them from 
shrivelling and wrinkling. 
Housework takes you in and out 
of doors in biting winds. Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion for fifty years has 
been a remedy for chapped red 
hands. 

You'll enjoy using it on your face 
too, for it sinks right in, leaving 
your skin immediately as smooth 
as velvet with such a lovely, well- 
bred fragrance. 

ee ee 
Frostilla Com 
Harold F. Ritchie (2? Co., New 


> ronto. 


Frostilla 


CFragrant [potion 


regular price 35 cent The 
pan Selling Representative 


York and To- 


8) 
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Jasmine Flower 


“But Jasmine? Your Jasmine?” 

“She is dead.” 

“In the heart, like you, Mr. Arden, or really 
dead?” 

“JT do not know. You must not cry, Miss 
Jones, on your wedding day.” 

“But it’s jtoo awiul—love. I don’t like it.” 

“You will like it more,” said T. A., “and less. 
Powder your nose.” 

Miss Jones produced a flat, pearl-encrusted 
case from some recess of her attire and pow- 
dered obediently, winking back her tears. 

“Mr. T. A.,” she said almost shyly, “do you 
know what I wish? You do, perhaps, for you 
seem to know everything. You’re a nut, a 


| darling old king of nuts, and I am the queen. 
I wish, if I 


Kings and queens should marry. 
must love, that I could love you.” 
“T also,” said T. A., very low. 

“T could, too. Any one could. 
teach me. If you’d let me.” 
“On the brink of your great adventure, do 


Miss Jones,” T. A. said severely. 

“I’m not kidding. I mean it. You’ve got 
my number. Nobody else quite has or ever 
will. Mr. T. A., will you kiss me?” 

The girl leaned toward T. A., soft-eyed and 
smiling. The hand with T. A.’s ring, palm up, 
pink-palmed, invited T. A.’s hand. The old 
| perfume, dying already, its essence spent, 
| touched T. A. like a caress. He trembled. 
“Miss Jones,” he whispered. 2 |”? 





“Jasmine! 

HE soft eyes of Miss Jones grew softer, 
| ~ divinely bright, but they no longer saw T.A. 
She sprang up, shaking out her scant, shining 
skirts, and ran to the window. She stood there, 
white, straight, and slender, head bent, a white 
lily bursting into flower, waiting for dawn. 
Then T. A. heard, too, what her young ears 
| had heard first, a motor horn sounding far 
| below in the street, faint through the rain. 

“That’s my car,” said Miss Jones. 

“Tt would be,” said T. A. 

He rose rather stiffly and set the outer door 
ajar so that the lighted room and the girl in 
| the heart of the light could be seen from the 
stairs. He rapped three times on the wall. 

“All set,” he announced, “but it is my duty 
| to tell you, Miss Jones, that it has stopped 
| raining.” ae 
“T don’t care. Why doesn’t he come? He’s 
| too slow.” 








| Rather alone and awkward, like hosts at all 
social functions, T. A. stood by the door 
|awaiting his second guest. He shifted 
|feet. They encountered an alien object, not 
| yet’ finally placed in T. A.’s immaculate 
| abode—the new garbage pail. The lid was 

crooked. He put it straight. It fitted 
| smoothly. 


| “A good pail,” said T. A., “and it should be, 
|for I am throwing away something of great | 


value. Something I might have kept.” 

He looked wistfully at the radiant figure of 
the girl. 

Heavy steps were coming fast up the stairs. 
| They came closer and stopped at the door. It 
; opened wide, and T. A. saw framed in it a 


allin brown. The young man did not see T. A., 
for he saw Miss Jones. He saw nothing else. 
| He spoke to her in a big, rumbling voice, quite 
as a big, brown bear might speak if it spoke 
at all. 
| “What are you doing here? 
| listen to reason.” 

“T have,” said Miss Jones. 
| Mack darling 

She started forward, arm 
all her soul in her eyes. .It is not seemly to 
look on the birth of soul, so ‘T. A. turned his 
| lace away, 


“The man you 





You’ve got to 


“Oh, Mack, 


love,” said T. A., “is here 
The next 1. A. story, “The ile phant’s 
Child,” will appear in the April issue 


Miss Jones did not turn from the window. 


If you’d | 


not add one more to the list of vour escapades, | 


Here’s the Water 
Bottle for You 


No. 40 “Wearever” is the * 
water bottle to keep in your 
home. Whenever it is need- 
ed, you can depend upon it 
being in. perfect condition 
to give satisfactory service. 
It is made of strong, soft 
rubber, moulded-in-one-piece 
| with no seams or bindings 
to cause leaks. Has oval, 
easy-to-fill neck. 

; What we have said above 
about No. 40 also applies 
to the No. 24 “Wearever” 
Fountain Syringe. Moulded- 

| in-one-piece and thoroughly 
equipped. A family syringe 
to give long and satisfactory 
service. : 


Both No. 40 and No. 24 are 
sold by good dealers every- 
where. Write us if you have 
any trouble obtaining them. 


Fancy ALL-RUBBER Aprons 


FaultlessALL-RUBBER Aprons 

are very popular with dainty 

women everywhere. They 

come in TWELVE DIFFERENT 

STYLES in a number of most 

attractive colorscombinations 

—every apron a beauty. All- 

rubber throughout — easily 

cleaned with damp cloth— 

well made and _ serviceable. 

Sold by good¥dealers every- 

where. If not obtainable con- 

veniently, advise us.” No. 3 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 2103 Ashland, Ohio 

Makers of 


FAULTLESS 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS. 
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his | 


| 
| 


| young man, very big and broad-shouldered | 
and clear-eyed, and fuzzily capped and coated, 


out, face lifted, | 
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Hand-NMa 
Baky Wear 


i Fit: Ne Special Values for Easter 
: } No. 300—Dainty, Hand-made 
Organdy Cap, Feather-stiteh- 
ing, French knots, fine tucks 
and lace. Sizes 11 to 14, $1.0@% 
No. 700—Exquisite, Hand-made? 
Baby Dress, Feather-stitched and 4 
lace-trimmed. Long or Short. Up? 
to2 years - - o «on rs 
Write for Free Spring Catalog ¢ 
illustrating beautiful, Hand-made 
Infants’ Wear, and Charming Togs 
for children up to 10 years. Ador- 
able novelties and nursery furniture 
too De Lis Garments are finest 
quality and lowest priced: made by 
tkilled French Needleworkers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. De LIS. 


2 ) _* DEPT. A-3. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
beog pO 2 DCH OAD AOA OND D nn OM 


Seen ee ae 


i 


« Wy BOBS Transformations, Frontages, Gurls and 
Latest Coiffures GUARANTEED Catalog FRsz 
Combings, Renovations like new. 


Frances Roberts Co. 
100 Pitth Ave. Dept. 150 New York 





IGS SWITCHES | 


Four 
Flowe 
ribbo: 


above 
applies 
irever 
ulded- 
oughly 
Vringe 
actory 


24 are 
every- 
u have 

them. 


prons 


Hasn’t She 
Beautiful 
Hair! 


IBRANT with 
bj. om Fascinat- 
ing as a southern 
moonlight night! 


Caroco, the Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo from 
Carolina, made it so. 


Make your tresses ra- 
diant! Shampoo with 
Caroco every week or 
so, 50c a bottle. 


Sample sent for 10c 
SP Caro-co Laporatories, Union.S.C. 


Two new Caroco 
Creations now 
in preparation, 
will be ane 
nounced in de- 
tail very shortly. 


Caroco 
Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo 


is approved by 
Good Housekeeping, 
Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 


NrcYelcYoo 1 10h axel] 
SHAMPOO 








For Easter 


Dainty Lavender Sachets 


Four of them filled with natural Lavender 
Flowers. These fragrant little bags, each 
ribbon tied, make an ideal Easter gift. 
~= Ask for No. 520, 
—~ | $.75 postpaid. 
This is only one 
of the attractive eee 

numbers shown in our 

1924 book illustrating 

more than 600 little ar- 

ticles. There are gifts 

for Birthdays, Showers, 

Baby Congratulations, 

Bridge Prizes and Wed- 

dings. In fact the book 

may be used as a guide 


as to what you will buy | 
for all the gift occasions | 
throughout the year. | 


Write for your copy to- 
day. It is free. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 150, Pawtucket, R. I. 


q Ow line may be seen at the better shops and gift departments 
PS 5 ll ti A ity it Mca algal nian 


B] OPPORTUNITIES IN 
HOTELS, TEA ROOMS 
EARN UP TO *400 PER MO. 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 

Earn Up to $5,000 a Year. Hotel, 

taurants, clubs everywhere want tri 

vomen for executive positions, Our g 

ates are in demand because they are thoroughly 

prepared. You can easily qualify and earn good 
¢ money, in pleasant surroundings—meals and 

often room furnished 

Prepare at home in spare time. Cost moderate, 
+ terms easy. Write today for Free Booklet H-166. 

Standard Business Training Inst. 


Carlton Court Buffalo. N. Y 


ENGRAVED Invitations and Announce- 
_ ments—Visiting Cards 
Samples on request. 


(HAUSLER & CO. 


Nee leat ala all Nad eat Neat al ad asl Nast Nal Maal ad! ad Naw 


¢ 
; Moderate prices 


DEPT. B, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 








| question of her goodness to Irene. 





The Vicious Circle 


(Continued from page 72) 


have lobster for luncheon. One had only 
oneself to thank for a gloomy outlook after- 
ward. She sat erect and unsmiling while the 
taxi lurched eastward, one unbeautiful block 
after another. 

Irene Smith was at home—up four flights 
of stairs and down one step into a small, dark 
room of naked ugliness, a room with a cheap 
phonograph in a golden-oak case, with sleazily- 
covered pink and purple cushions on a couch 
that was also a bed. A room with terrible, 
greasy little jars of cosmetics on a rickety 
dressing-table, with a picture of Christ’s 
Mother on one wall, and of Irene herself, in a 
rose and a veiling of tulle, on the other. 

Irene was huddled by the window, in a 
golden-oak rocker of doubtful lineage, regard- 
ing the sunset. 

She got up, a little draggingly, when Con- 
stance came into the room, and it was at once 
apparent that the Life Force had been at her. 


|A rather appealing young creature, Irene 


Smith, with a pallid, pointed little face, a mop 
of untidy, pale hair, and a wry, hurt twist to a 
mouth formed obviously for more enjoyable 


| uses. 


“Oh—Miss Wyatt!”’ said Irene with a little 
gasp of pleasure. “I’m sure glad to see you. 
I was thinkin’ about you, just this minute.” 

“Then I’m glad I happened along,” said 


| Constance cheerfully. 


SHE took the other chair the room afforded 
and sat down, loosening her fur. Irene sat 


| down as well—once more in the rocker—her 
| hair a smudgy nimbus about her small, drawn 


face, her not too clean little hands more 
clenched than folded in her lap. 

“Been feeling any better?” inquired Con- 
stance briskly. 

“A little,” admitted Irene. ‘Not much.” 

“Get out for a walk every evening?” 

“Some evenings—when I got the strength— 
and the nerve.” 

“Don’t be a_ goose!” said Constance. 
“Strength for what—and nerve for what? To 
walk around the block and get the exercise 
you need—once a day!” 

“Ye-ah!—I’ve lived here a good while, you 
know, Miss Wyatt. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knows me. It ain’t so simple as it 
looks—to you.” 

“T thought I’d talked you out of all that.” 

“Well, you have,” said Irene Smith re- 
luctantly. ‘Only—sometimes, I kind of slip 
back.” 

“Don’t!” said Constance firmly. “You 
mustn’t! If you’re going to get on your feet 
again—and put things behind you. I’ve been 
quite proud of you, Irene, for the way you took 
this—hard luck.” 

“Hard luck is good!” said Irene Smith with a 
toneless little chuckle. 

“T’ve felt,” Constance continued with a 
touch of insistence, ‘that you had it in you to 
live down the usual point of view and make 
something out of yourself in spite of this.” 

“You been awful good to me,” said Irene 
Smith gratefully. 

“T like to keep an eye on all the girls in my 
department—as you know,” said Constance, 
dismissing with a slight but friendly gesture the 
“T don’t say 
it wasn’t a shock to me—to find you'd got 
yourself into this—mess, but a bright girl like 


| youthere’s no reason why, with some one 


behind you, you shouldn't pull yourself out of 
it and go on with your lile as a man would do.” 

Irene Smith interrupted abruptly 
hearing, and not hearing, a much-repeated 
tune, “The priest was here, today—Father 
Sebastian.” Then she laughed, nervously, and 
put the hair away from her darkly-circled 
gray eyes with a restless little hand. 

“The priest--what did he want?”’ Constance 
demanded curtly. 

Irene twisted a fold of her old gray skirt, 
keeping her eyes 6n her fingers. ‘He came to 


as one 





A Valuable, Instructive 
Foot Chart 


Every mail brings a flood of fe- 
quests for our Foot Chart and 
booklet «« The Care of Shoes.” 
It is my hobby to promote great- 
est possible foot-comfort, and to 
make «* Constaut Comfort’’ shoes 
that wear better and last longer. 
We have taken great pains to pre- 
pare these practical pieces of liter- 
ature, and I can assure you that 
they will prove helpful to you 
whether you wear ‘¢ Constant 
Comfort’’ shoes or not. Be sure 
to write for them today. Depart- 
ment C 
C, R. Witxiamson. President 


Autt-Wituamson SHoe Co. 


414 N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES, AUBURN, MAINE 


The Foot Chart 
Tells You — 


exactly what you should know 
about the anatomy of your feet. It 
tells you whether your feet arenor- 
mal or abnormal. It will help you 
buy the kind of shoes best suited 
to your own individual require- 
ments. 


ONSTAN 
Sion for ome, 


COMFOR’! 


It’s a Relief 
To Wear Them 


Hundreds of thousands of women have 
found downright comfort in ** Constant 
Comfort ’’ shoes. They not only feel 
good but look good. Designed both for 
tiring housework and for dressy street 
wear, neat and smart, and fashioned of 
soft kid of finest quality, and of flexible, 
heavier turn soles, carefully finished. 
Prices, only $2.50 to $6.00. 





NEW BOOK 4 
THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


The amazing story of how Annette Kellermann transformed 
herself into the world’s most perfectly formed woman is 
told in the interesting, illustrated book, ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,’’ which Annette Kellermann offers entirely 
free of charge. 


As a child Annette Kellermann was so deformed and so 
troubled with ill health that no one ever dreamed she 
would become famous all over the world for the perfect 
beauty of her body, and starred in such great photo-plays 
as ‘A Daughter of the Gods,” ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter,”’ etc. 


A Beautiful Figure for You 


In her interesting new book, Annette Kellermann explains 
how to obtain a perfect figure, neither too stout nor too 
thin, how to mould each part of the body to graceful, 
youthful lines, how to acquire a clear, healthy complexion, 
overcome the many ailments due to physical inefficiency, 


Do not miss this wonderful chance to get Annette Keller- 
mann’s wonderful book FREE. Just mail the coupon or 
write TODAY. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., 
Dept. 103 29 West 34th St. New York City. 
ame GRE PME REN YRS: PORE FPS) et A SR I 


Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 103, 
| 29 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


] Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely 
free of cost your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ 
] I am particularly interested in 


1 ( © ) Reducing Weight ( DB ) Body Building 
| Name PTETTTTITTTI TILT 


[ Address...... . 
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‘New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent toapply. 


Highest Endorsements pana creme 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 


ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators, 


FREE BOOK — 


**New Methods in Child Training’? is the \) 
titleof a canting book which describes this \ 
Rew system and outlines the work of the 





Parents Association. Send letter © post 1 
today and the book will be sent free— ut do 
it now as this announcement may never 
appear here again. 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
pt. 653 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Embossed Stationery 


from HOLLYWOOD 


200 Sheets 00 

( 100 Envelopes $2 
With Your Name and Address in beautiful 
raised embossed letters, embossed on 100 


sheets, 100 envelopes, with 100 additional 
= plain sheets. Not ordirary stationery but 
fine quality paper of distinctive appearance. Your choice of white, 
gray, blue, or buff—size of sheets 5 1-2 x 6 3-4. Write your name 
and address plainly and enclose $2.00 now. Prepaid. 
HOME STATIONERY COMPANY 
1534 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. 


Besar WENGS MATERN ITY 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe May,10E. 46 New York 


198 March 1924 Good Housekeeping 








The Vicious Circle 


tell me—I guess you won’t like it—that’s what 
I was thinking about when you came in—he 


‘| says—he’s got Mike to agree—to—marry me.” 


“Trene!”’ said Constance sharply. 

The squalid little room filled with silent 
antagonism as with a mist. Through it, Irene 
lifted a shaky smile to the clear frowning face 
above her. 

“T knew you wouldn’t like it.” 

“T’m_ disappointed—I’m bitterly disap- 
pointed in you,” said Constance slowly—“‘if 


you listened—for one minute—after all I’ve | 


tried to show you, after all I’ve tried to teach 
you—of the falseness of such a position.” 

Irene went on with a plaintive kind of 
stubbornness, ‘‘Father Sebastian says—Mike’s 
not so crazy about it—but he’s willing.”’ 

“Abominable!” said Constance hotly. 

“He says—” the tormented unease of those 
small, grubby fingers plaiting and unplaiting 
that shabby gray skirt !—‘he says—he got him 
to see—he owed it to me—to me—and—the 
a 

“He owes you what he can never pay, in that 
case,” said Constance grimly. “And all the 
forced marriages in the world will never make 
it any better.” 

“Tt’d give the kid a name—wouldn’t it?” 
said Irene Smith desperately. 


“THE name of a man who means nothing to 
you—who never did mean anything to you 
—except for one dreadful evening, when you 
tell me yourself you had too much to drink.” 
“Oh, Mike’s kind of cute,”’ said Irene Smith 
wearily. “He’s not so bad. Father Sebastian 
says he’s got a good job now, playing the 
piano in a restaurant, somewhere. Father 
says it’d steady him down—besides taking 
care of me—for us to get married.’”’ She added 
quaintly—‘“‘And save our two souls—and all 
that.” 

Constance laughed bitterly. ‘Save your 
soul!—Child, child—what about your self- 
respect?” 

“T haven’t had enough o’ that to worry me 
any—for a good little while, now,” said Irene 
Smith. 

She leaned her head back against the soiled 
red and white tidy on the top of the ugly 
rocker. She shut her eyes, and slow, painful 
tears welled out from under the closed lids. 
Her soft, pale mouth quivered crookedly. 
“Tt’d be kind of nice,” she said, “to feel— 
respectable—again. And—not so lonesome.” 

(Sophy’s cry, as well—exquisite, languid, 
unhappy Sophy! “But Connie—alone?”—Was 
loneliness—the fear of loneliness—the trap 
that caught and betrayed every woman in the 
world to shameful acquiescence in whatever 
men chose to do to her?) 

Constance stood up. She looked down at 
Irene Smith with scornful understanding. 

“Tt isn’t money,” she said. “I told you your 
bills would be paid. I told you I’d take care of 
you. Haven’t I been looking out for you right 
along?” 

“‘No—it ain’t money,” said Irene Smith. 

“And it isn’t—’’ Constance’s firm lips bit 
off the word in disdain of the inferences it 
carried—“‘it isn’t—love! You never pretended 
to love Mike.” 

“No it ain’t—love—exactly,” said Irene 
Smith. “I can’t tell you just what it is that 
makes me want to do it, Miss Wyatt. I got 
sense enough to see your way is fine—and— 
noble—and all that. A woman—standin’ up by 
herself—livin’ down her own mistakes—with- 
out fallin’ back on the man that got her into 


trouble. Only thing is, somethin’ keeps pullin’ | 


me in the other direction. I don’t exactly love 
Mike—but he’s kind of cute—that black-eyed 
grin of his and all and it’s like I—be- 
longed to him—somehow—after what hap- 
pened. It don’t seem anything but fair—for 
him to pay the bills. I got no claim on you.” 

“What claim have you on him?” asked 
Constance relentlessly. 

“T dunno,” said Irene Smith in a tired, help- 
less monotone. “None at all, maybe. Only I 











To Keep Hands 
soft and white 


Don’t let dish-washing make 
your hands coarse and red. You 
can prevent the bad effects of dish 
water by keeping the skin really 
dry. Not mere towel-dryness, but 
thorough Mennen-dryness. 

After washing dishes, wipe the 
hands. Then rub them with soft, 
soothing Mennen Borated Tal- 
cum. It acts like millions of tiny 
absorbent sponges, removing hid- 
den moisture and covering the skin 
with a fairy film of protection. 

The special therapeutic value 
of Mennen’s also aids in keeping 
your hands soft and white. 


‘MENNEN 


._ BORATED TALCUM 
F\BeaNutse 





Learn in Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Sys 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es 
tablished 25 years, e 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 5 
yoers write for i\lustrated catalog and 
2 Sample Lesson Pages with FREE 
ERER NURSES EOGIPMENT 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 583 + 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


A charming centerpiece 
you can make 


Anne Orr’s Needlework Sup- 
plement contains full directions 
for a centerpiece of filet crochet, 
and one of cross-stitch. Unneces- 
sary to send for further directions. 
Also tea cloths, luncheon sets, 
collar and cuff sets. Illustrated 
in color. 15c postpaid. Good 
Housekeeping, 119 W. 4oth St., 
N.- ¥. 
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S 
This amazing style boox cannot 
be adequately shown here. Write 
at once for your full-size copy. 


New styles 


in SPRING HATS 


Ifyouwanttoseethevery last word in fashion- 
able spring hats, write at once for this author- 
itative style book. It contains photographic 
teproductions of the most captivating crea- 
tions of this country and abroad. ‘ach hat 
carries the genuine Gage label which is your 
assurance of the utmost in quality and work- 
manship. In our 66 years of style supremacy, 
we have never presented such an amazing 
variety of beautiful hats as in this new spring 
stylebook. If you would like acopy sent pre- 
paid, mail us your name and address today. 
There is no charge. 


Little Miss Gage 


offers her new story book, “Little 
Miss Gage at Home’’. Besides a 
delightful story, it contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of the very 
latest styles in hats for girls from 
4to 14. Sent with the style 
book described above. Write 
now, while there is still time to 
getboth of these books. 
GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 

18 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., New York City 











Laeas 


TINTED GLOSS 
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just kinda feel . . . It goes back, I guess, to 
things my mother used to say to me—things I 
heard about other girls.” 

“Race tradition,” said Constance mordantly, 
“race memory. We’re chained hand and foot 
by it.” 

“T don’t get you, Miss Wyatt,” said Irene 
Smith humbly. 

“You pitiful little slave!’ 

“Ye-ah—and I’m not the only one!’’ said 
Irene Smith. But the momentary spark of re- 
sentment in her soft eyes faded and misted. 
“T’m sorry, Miss Wyatt. You been awful good 
to me. I’m kind of ashamed not to go on with 
it, the way you planned. Only, Father 
Sebastian says—we could have a little flat, 
Mike and me—with a little bit of a 
kiteben....... ” 

“Where you could cook Mike’s meals, I 
suppose?” 

“God!” said Irene Smith, with an irre- 
pressible leap in her voice. “Think of havin’ 
somebody to do it for!—I’ve et delicatessen 
junk off that table yonder—by myself—till I’ve 
thought I’d go outer my head. You don’t 
know, Miss Wyatt. You never lived all 
alone.” 

“My maid sleeps in the apartment,” said 
Constance. Then, for no reason at all, squared 
her shoulders and lifted her chin. ‘Well, 
Irene, as [ say, I’m bitterly disappointed. 
I can’t see any possible advantage to you in 
this marriage, and it means letting go of all I 
thought you’d done for yourself.” 

“T done for myself, all right—last May,” 
said Irene Smith dully. 

“You'll never be free again.” 

“I never been free yet/— 
what’s the use of freedom when it only means 
you’re lonely—and always will be? I’m sorry, 
Miss Wyatt—but I told Father Sebastian. . . .” 

“T see,” said Constance slowly. ‘Then 
there’s nothing more that I can say.” 

“T wish—I wish,” said Irene Smith almost 
pleadingly, “that you’d—come and see me— 
married.” 

“Thanks—I’d rather not,” said Constance. 
“You see—I had great plans for you, Irene.” 

“Kind of an example to the other girls,” said 
Irene Smith, with her first trace of bitterness. 

“T wanted to show through you that a girl 
can be defeated by life, yet come back—and 
stand on her own two feet.” 

‘Mine have been swollen something terrible 
this last few days,” said Irene Smith wistfully. 


ONSTANCE said good-by to her, tragic 

little figure that she was, in her golden-oak 
rocking-chair, against her smoky window, and 
left her to her dreams—if any—of Mike Benito 
—his“black-eyed grin, and all.”” Dusk was on 
the stairs; dusk, dropping like a veil upon the 
street below. In the sky, slow fires burned 
themselves out along a dim horizon. 

Constance walked until she found a taxi— 
taxis were not too common in Irene Smith’s 
neighborhood—flung herself back in it with an 
odd, heavy sense of defeat, and shut her clear 
cool eyes over something incredibly like tears. 

““My whole life’s no use,” she thought. “I’ve 
no influence, even, over that pathetic little fool 
back yonder. I was ready to help her every 
step of the road, ready to make a free woman 
of her, and she chucks it all away—for a hus- 
band who doesn’t really want her, whom she 
didn’t really choose in the first place. Lord, 
what weak things women are—sickeningly, 
hopelessly weak!” 

She paid the driver at the door of her apart- 
ment house and sent him away. She realized, 
going up in the elevator, that she was somehow 
cruelly tired. A curious lassitude weighted her 
legs and arms. Her head felt heavy. Her eye- 
lids burned. She turned the key in the lock 
with a hand that felt chill at the finger-tips. 

Jessy, her neat English maid, would have 
dinner waiting, the table daintily set—for one— 
flowers—and candles—a quiet room. . . . One 
liked it quiet, of course. 

With the key grating as it turned, Constance 
remembered sharply—Jessy wouldn’t be there, 
at all. This,was Jessy’s night off. There 


And anyhow, 
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The Vicious Circle 


wouldn’t be any one in the apartment, except 
Constance, herself—only herself. A salad in 
the ice-box, perhaps—cold chicken or some- 
thing of the sort—an empty room—four empty 
rooms. . 

“T wish I hadn’t let Jessy go tonight,” she 
thought unhappily. “I hate an empty room. 
I must be horribly tired. I can hardly bear the 
thought of—no one—on the other side of this 
door. What is the matter with me? I wonder 
if I’m going to be ill.” 

She lingered unaccountably, for her, finger- 
ing the key, twisting the door-knob. The room 
would be dark, by now—dark and quite empty 
—with the evening paper neatly folded on the 
table beneath the lamp. Only the evening 
paper, waiting. If just Jessy were there! 
Even Jessy— 

Constance pulled herself together and jerked 
open the door. Then stopped on the threshold, 
frozen. 


HE room was not dark—and the room was 

notempty. Down the little hallway flowed a 
warm stream of light. She could see the table 
in the middle of her living-room, could see the 
lighted lamp upon that table and the chair 
which stood comfortably beside it. There was 
a man sitting in the chair, reading Constance’s 
paper. He got to his feet as the door clicked, 
and came forward, a little hurriedly, a little 
ponderously, for he was a large, deliberate, 
statesman-like person, and as he stopped before 
her with his hand out and a smile overspreading 
his large, kind, clean-shaven mouth, it occurred 
to Constance, fleetingly, that he wore also an 
indisputable air of relief. 

“Well—well—well!”” he cried, in a deep, 
hearty voice which suggested vaguely a certain 
amount of experience upon the platform. 
“Here you are at last! How are you, Constance! 
No need to ask! You look simply splendid—not 
changed a particle! I hope you’re glad to see 
me. I was beginning to be a little doubtful 
of the propriety of waiting here for you any 
longer, but your maid said, before she left, 
that you might be in at any moment.” 

Constance dimmed the friendly, if somewhat 
nervous, flow of his welcome with a single 
smothered word, “John!” and took off her hat 
and dropped it in the nearest chair. She 
dropped her fur and gloves upon the hat. 

“‘John—” she said again, dazedly. “Where on 
earth—and how—and. 

Excitement of a new but not unpleasant sort 
twitched at the corners of her steady mouth, 
sent a startling ripple along her veins. She gave 
her hand—both hands—to be warmly en- 
gulfed, and found herself oddly comforted by 
that large, soft, human contact. 

“Come back,” she said, with a queer, un- 
steady little laugh, ‘‘and sit down—and tell me 
what this means! Last time I heard of you— 
ten years ago—you were somewhere out west.” 

“Los Angeles,” said John, beaming upon her 
happily. He added, with unique effect, ‘‘God’s 
Country, Connie!” 

Then he put her into the deep-cushioned 
chair beside the table which held the lamp— 
literally put her into it, with a protective, 
proprietorial grasp of both her elbows—drew up 
another for himself, and facing her with his 
large, white, well-manicured hands linked com- 
fortably before him, returned once 
beaming. 

Constance, limp, for once, against her | 
cushions, gazed at him, defenseless. ‘““But John 
—Los Angeles—w hat are you doing here?” 

“Ah—” said John. “Of course—that puzzles 
you—doesn’t it? Well—I was passing through, 
my dear girl—been up in Connecticut on a bit 
of business these last two weeks—and I saw 
your name in a paper I bought on the 
train, last night—your name—and_ your 
photograph.” 

“Qh, that!” said Constance. 
amazing incoherence, “The 
thing?” 

“Precisely,” 
seen the picture, 
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mind at once the lines—you may remember 
them—‘A perfect woman, nobly planned—To 
warm, to comfort, to command!’ Yes, that’s 
what it made me think of—instantly! So I 
decided, as I had to stop over a day or so here, 
in any case, to look you up and see if you had 
forgotten an old friend.” 

“T don’t forget—readily,” said Constance. 
| “That’s good! It makes me very happy to 
hear you say that,” returned John with honest 
| significance. ‘We were friends indeed, in the 
| old days, weren’t we, Connie? What happy 
| days those were! And how little one knows—in 
that stage of life—where one’s truest hap- 
piness lies.” 

Constance’s dark eyes lifted with a touch 
of delightful self-consciousness. She inquired 
abruptly, “How is your wife, John?” 

John changed expressions slowly and with 
entire decorum, as a man slips from one coat 








? 


two of the sweetest little girls you ever saw.’ 
“T’m sorry—I’'m so sorry, John!” 
Gently he diverted the conversation once | 
more into personal channels. “I’ve had a cer- | 
tain amount of trouble, Connie—since you and 





}moonlight. . . . Remember the old catalpa 
tree by your gate?” 





—well, oil wells are nothing to it! There’s a 
future in Los Angeles real-estate that—” 


“Darlings!” he said with genuine enthusiasm. 
“Lilian is eight, Rosalind, six. Both fair, with | 
eyes like mine. My poor wife was dark—you | 
remember?” 

| “If knew her so. slightly,” murmured 
Constance. 

“Of course—of course!” The faintest tinge 
of jocular understanding crept across John’s 
| paternal rhapsodies. ‘‘You didn’t take to each 
| other—somehow.” 

Constance said with unbelievable reckless- 
|ness. ‘“I—missed—my friendship with you— 
after she came.” 

“Was ours only friendship?” asked John 
deeply. 





MOMENT of pleasurable awkwardness 
ensued. Constance looked off into space. 
John looked earnestly at Constance. 
“Do you find me—much changed?” he asked 
| her presently,pressing the captive fingers softly. 
“Ves,” said Constance, “I do. But in an— 
interesting way. You used to be—shyer, I 
think, less certain of yourself. One has a feel- | 
ing now of—authority, John. The inevitable 
manner of success.” 
“A Los Angeles realtor,’ John told her 
| frankly, ‘acquires that manner.” 
| “I can see the West has altered you.” 
“But you don’t dislike it, Connie?” 
“On the contrary.” 
She made an unconsidered move to rise. 


near herface. Like the fire, too, it held her, 
drew her. 





Address 
Constance sank back, reassured. “I’m fond 
of it. I have an excellent English maid who | ¢#- 





“Why?” asked Constance ingenuously. 
“Did you—like it?” 
“Like it!” cried the exile from God’s Country 
richly. “It was marvelous! It brought to my - 





: : e e 

into another to meet a change of scene. ‘My | 

poor wife!” he said regretfully. ‘She died, Tull heal th 

Connie, about three years ago, leaving me with 2 
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“Tell me about your little girls,” said 
Constance gently, and laid two fingers on his 
| sleeve. 
| He captured and held them at once—a fact 
| which once more unsteadied the rhythm of | * 
Constance’s pulse. | 


z 





The largeness of him, the ripe, genial, possessive | Send Coupon for this Free Book— 
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¢ | “Oh, John!” 
| | touch of excitement out of her voice. 


eS a 
Stockings | 


The Vicious Circle 


looks after me, here. This is her night out.” 

(But the room had not been empty! The 
room had not been dark—and cold—and 
lonely! Exultation rose in Constance curiously, 
like the tide along a thirsty shore.) 

“T suppose you were going to get dinner by 
yourself, then—some sort of trifling female 
meal?” 

Constance said almost meekly that there 
would be something in the ice-box. 

“‘Well—let it stay there!’ said John, rising 
suddenly, catching both her hands and drawing 
her to her feet. He was terribly strong, of 
course; a big man—those shoulders—she had 
forgotten how big he was—his deep-chested 
| laugh—a vague scent of tobacco hung about 
him when one stood so near—tobacco—and 
| some nice soap. A clean, big man—his blond 
hair was thinning—he had a fine forehead— 
and nice straightforward eyes—she hadn’t 
remembered he had such nice eyes. . . 





WwHat was there about the faint bluish 
shadow on a close-shaven chin that made 
one want to put up one’s hand?—(Sophy, put- 
ting up her hand to Lowell’s black head!)— 
What was there in the touch of big warm 
fingers that comforted—and quieted—no, not 
| quieted, exactly, either, but. . . . 
“Tired?” asked John, swinging her hands 
| softly together and back again. 
| ‘No—not in the least!” said Constance. 
j | Queer—she had been horribly tired. She felt 
1 | new, somehow. 


8 rp . . 
' | “Then get your hat on again, while I phone 


| |for a car and seats for a show somewhere. 

| | We’re going to have a party, just the two 
| of us.” 

Constance couldn’t keep a 

“That 

i | would be delightful—but—shan’t I change 
| my dress?” 

| “You couldn’t look any better than you do 
| —to me,” said John bluntly. 

“Really, John?” 

“Really, Connie! 
dark tailored things.” 

“Let me put on a better-looking hat!” 

“So long as you don’t take too long about it. 
I hate to let you out of my sight, now I’ve got 
hold of you again. Isn’t this like old times, 
Connie?” 

“Only—much better!” She drew away her 
hands to cover the boldness of that. 

“Vou’re right. A man doesn’t know his own 
mind under thirty.” 

“Does he—after?” 

“You’re darn right he does! Connie—that 
picture of you in the paper—it got me, all 
right.” 

He was standing very near her again. The 
tweed coat he wore had a rough, dark weave. 
Why should the flesh of one’s cheek prickle to 
look at it, so near?— A deep voice, lowered— 
and huskier—than before . what a queer 
effect it had—on one’s eyelids—heavy—but 
sweet! . She moved away from him a 
step. He followed—like destiny. 

“Connie—you haven’t said you’re glad to 
see me again!” 

“Oh, John!” 

“Why won’t you look at me?” 

“T do, John. I would, if you’d—not so 
near!” 

“You'd love Los Angeles, Connie.” 

“Would I, John?” 

“And those two kids of mine—they’d just 
about worship you.” 

He had her two hands again, snuggling 
|} them against his shirt-front, drawing her by 


| 
I’m crazy about those 








them, compelling her deliciously, even nearer. 
A tremor went through her, like wind over the 
grass. 

“John—please!” 

““Connie—please!” 

Then, like a sword-blade across a silken 
thread—the telephone cn the table, shrilling 
clear. Once, twice, three times—before he let 
her hands go free—with a muttered word which 
stirred her, proudly and sweetly. 
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to me. 
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‘The Book of 


Attractive 
HOMES 


Our free book “Natco Homes,” 
illustrated with pictures and 
floor plans of large and small 
homes of reasonable cost is 
published especially for pros- 
pective home builders. It 
should be in your possession 
now if you intend to build. 
Natco homes are attractive, 
economical and extraordin- 
arily comfortable. Our book 
tells why. Write for your 
free copy. 
NATIONAL + FIR E-PRC@FING 


COMPANY 
1210 FULTON BUILDINC,PITTSBURGH.Pa. 


NAT CO 


\ HOLLOW TILE @ 


“It Works 
Like A Charm” 


Mrs. James Cover, Knox, Pa., writes, 
“We received the Rat-Nip O. K. and it 
works like a charm. I think our rats 
and mice are all gone.” 


Mr. M. Stevenson, Edan- 
ville, Mo., says, “I used the 
one tube of Rat- Nip in two 
nights and picked up 13 
dead rats one morning and 
19the next morning. 


Equally effective with 
mice, a never-failing check 
on all rodents. 

Price 35c a tube at drug, 
hardware, grocery, general 
Stores or sent direct by ex- 
press prepaid 50c. Can not 
be sent by mail. 


Write for free booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


416 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASY TO HANG UP THINGS 
Draperies, sinall pictures, ete., can 
be artistically arranged by fasten- 
ing with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For directories or phone books use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
10c pkts, Sola everywhere 
* In Canada 15e. 
MOORE ie PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| stillness—and then a voice—a soft, 
| voice whipped to urgency and stumbling—a 


| laughter ripped away. 
| Connie—can you hear me?” 
well—What is it, | 





| quarreled 


| through! 


“Just a minute, John—I’m sorry!” 

“Tell whoever it is you’re going out.” 

“T will, John!” 

She caught up the instrument with swift, 
unsteady fingers, his eyes warm upon her. 

“Constance Wyatt speaking!”’ 

Out of buzzing, whining chaos—clearness, 
drawling 


sweet voice, jangled—a gay voice with its 
“Connie—it’s Sophy! 


“Yes, Sophy. Very 
ag, ’ ’ 

dear? 
“Connie 

night? Can you?—I’m coming down to you!” 


“Sophy—one minute—I can’t quite hear. | 


Is—anything wrong?” 


(“Tell ’em to make it short!” urged John | 
| beside her, affectionately.) 


“Everything,” came sharp and broken across 
the wire. “I’ve had a horrible time—lI’ve 
dreadfully—with 
leaving him.” 

“Sophy!” 


“VYes—I am!—I’ve had 


| to do it—except for you, Connie—never! I’m 


| doesn’t think I meant it. 











|coming down to you—right away!” 


“‘Sophy—where’s Lowell? Is he there?” 
(“Nothing wrong, I hope?” put in John 
anxiously, laying his hand on her arm. 


| Constance lifted her eyes to his—breathlessly— | 


gently shook her head.) 

“No—Lowell’s gone—to the Club. He 
He thinks I’ll be 
here, still, in the morning. He’ll see!” 

“Sophy, my dear, listen to me—you must 
listen!” 

“T’m listening.” 


“Sophy—wait! I want you to—wait—and— | 
Don’t do anything—until I see | 


think it over. 

you—in the morning!” 
“Tn the morning!” 
“Tomorrow morning. 


“I can’t come to you—now? You don’t 


| want me to come?” 


“No—not now—not tonight.” 

““Connie—why?—after all you said today!” 

“Don’t do anything—until I’ve seen you,” 
Constance repeated nervously. “In the morn- 
ing. Sophy! What did you say?” 

There was no answer—beyond a smothered 
unintelligible sound. 


“Sophy!” cried Constance—heard the snick 


of a closed connection, and hung up her own 
receiver with automatic promptness. 

Sophy’s acceptance of tomorrow morning—a 
sob or a laugh? Only Sophy herself would ever 
know! 


“Well!—I was afraid somebody was trying | 
to take you away from me—now, get your hat | 


and come along!” said John. 


Constance turned obediently. As she went 


into her bedroom, a slow painful flush rose, | 


along her throat, across her cheek, above her 
eyes. 


Afoot In Paradise 


(Continued from page 25) 


heat-oppressed multitude in the pale magnifi- 
cence of the Pennsylvania Station, following 


lour porter through the gate to where our 
| limited waited, 
| crowds, 
| pressed upon by an atmosphere that weighed 
}a ton to the cubic inch. 
|I found myself standing at the edge of a 


assailed on every hand by 


motions, noises, and confusion, and 


Four mornings later 


pool. : 
It was clear and golden, and moved with a 
slight swirling motion, because into it fell a 


| little cataract of shining water that, a mile or 


two farther on, drew from eternal snows. That 


mile or two had been a series of white leaps | 
and smooth resting places between banks of | 
flowers or under the spreading boughs of ever- 
Rocks shone under the water like rare | 
Tt held a| 


greens. 
marbles, red and gray and tawny. 
fragrance. ° 





can you put me up—for the} 


Lowell. I’m | 


enough—I’m | 
But I’d never have had the courage | 


T’ll see you—first 
| thing. Don’t do anything—until then!” 


|The 
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Watches the fire while 
the family’s away 


All the enjoyment of going out is 
spoiled when you have to worry 
about your heating plant. Fire 
up before you go and leave your 
heating plant in charge of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Simply 
supply fuel and the Minneapolis will 
take care of dampers, drafts or valves, 
check the fire when necessary, and 
maintain exactly the temperature 


INNEAPOLIS” 
P HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant"’ 


The Minneapolis keeps the tempera- 
ture uniform, the rooms comfortable, 
the home healthful. Day and night it 
maintains its vigil; automatically 
lowers the temperature at night and 
automatically opens drafts in the 
morning while the family slumbers. 
You dress in comfort. Saves early 
morning trips to the basement. Saves 
steps all dav long. Saves fuel, too—no 
overheating or underheating. 


Install the Minneapolis now; enjoy 
winter comfort. Quickly and easily 
installed in any home, on any heating 
plant, burning any fuel 


Write us for illustrated book- 
let, on automatic heat control 


Minneapolis Heat RegulatorCo. 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Established 1885 
Branch offices in principal cities render a 


complete and responsible installation service 
Elsewhere ask any heating contractor. 


! For Oil Burners 
A necessityfor proper operation, 
The Mir nneapolisis furnished as | 
| standard equipmenton leading oil 
burners, both power and gravity 
| types. Ask ifthe burner is Min- 
ine sapolis- equi) bped bef. fore you buy. 





Tasrefull/ 


The fullest flavor that Nature put 
in the leaf is brought back in the 
brewing, in your Hall China Teapot. 
Always pure, sweet and snow-white 
inside. A beautiful variety to select 
from at your favorite store, or 
write for the -ooklet, and names of 
dealers in your neighborhood. 


Hall China Company 


ee 


- 
Fag, Re 








Largest Manufac- 

turers of Fireproof 

Cook ing China in 
the World. 


Dept. H 
East-Liveroool, 


Tiuar OTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


pala Bin 


Philadelphia 
THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


1924 


mailed upon request 


DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 


JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 
CHINA GLASS anoNOVELTIES 


The exclusive productions of this Establishment 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


samples w'll be mailed if requested together with 


tue ETIQUETTE of WEDDING STATIONERY 


a book describingin detail the correct use of 
Wedding Stationery and Visiting Cards 


6 4 BR EEDS Most Profitable chickens, 

ducks, turkeys and geese, 

Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 

eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
ca’s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 

Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 

=—R.F.NEUBERT Co., 8x883 Mankato, Minn 
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Afoot In Paradise 


From the pool the gay stream wound away, 
disappearing into the downward vista of rocks 
and trees. Round it hung monkey flowers, 
yellow and purple, while near by stood two 
quaking aspens, just brightening into gold, 
like fairies appearing under the somber 
splendor of pine and spruce. A bird, gray and 
smooth, dipped on a rock close beside the fall, 
fluttering its wings. Suddenly it plunged un- 
der the water, and I saw it walking under the 
shining wave, to emerge in another instant and 
burst into delighted, rippling song. A water 
ousel. It went about its business, paying no 
attention to me, for this was its country, not 
mine. 

Through an opening to one side, where the 
trees stood back, a peak showed, reaching far 
into the blue shimmer of the sky. Its lower 
slopes were dark with forest, but its sheer 
height rose above these, tinted a delicate laven- 
der. Down this lavender flashed a thread-like, 
snowy torrent, and midway between the peak 
and where I stood an eagle circled slowly, 
lost in wonder at what it hung above. 

The only sounds were the slight whisperings 
of the trees, the hum of insects, and occasion- 
ally the whirring chatter of a squirrel gathering 
pine seeds against the coming winter. Also the 
faint, hollow music of the stream. The sun 
shone warm upon me; the air was so light that 
breathing it I seemed no longer a thing earth- 
bound and heavy. I felt as though I needed 
only to make a slight leap and I should be free 
of gravity itself, and go drifting among the 
tree-tops like thistledown. 

Instead, I plunged down—down into that 
golden water, and with a few quick strokes 
across it to the farther side, where I climbed 
out, shaking off the clinging drops and blessing 
the day that I was born, with all the succeed- 
ing days that had brought me to this moment. 
For here, remember, was paradise, and para- 
disical manners were called for. I was alone 
with pool and sky and circling forest; for all I 
knew, no human foot in all the centuries had 
stood where I was standing. If it had, it had 
left no trace, for the trail that had brought me 
to the streamlet was half a mile away, pursuing 
its winding and lovely course to the lake I had 
visited, from the camp where I had slept. 


REM EMBER this, if you don’t trust your own 

legs to carry you, you may skirt paradise, 
but you can not enter it. The riders who make 
up small or larger companies, led by a guide, to 
go through these mountains, go companioned 
with beauty and wonder, but also companioned 
with rules, regulations, and other folk of vary- 
ing minds and habits. We, who went afoot and 
alone, went free. We reached the lovely places 
before their solitude was disturbed, and left 
them still inviolate.. We turned where we chose 
from the trail to explore beckoning distances, 
we swam in secret pools, we ate our mid-day 
meals in hanging gardens where no human 
creature came from years’ end to years’ end. 
We knew the healthy fatigue of long, hard 
climbs, but we knew also the triumph of crossing 
without guide, without help, pack on back 
with our few necessities, that Great Divide that 
cuts the continent in two. Now the whole 
world trends east, now it moves west, and you 
with it. Suddenly a vast new land lies re- 
vealed. Our weary feet, climbing the last steep 
turn in the switchback, had successfully con- 
quered the height, stood level with the clouds, 


| and now went easily forward and downward, 


westward with the baby trickle of the new- 
born spring beside us. New lakes, new peaks, 


| new canyons, and new forests with trees that 


will not grow on the eastern slope, were spread 
before us. A new heaven and a new earth, 
achieved by the efforts of our own bodies, these 
light human entities, so frail and soft. Yes, 
this is triumph, and it is joy. 

Mountains, more than anything else in 
nature, offer an unending lure. Always 
the mystery of that next step, that farther 
turning. The sea is immobile compared with 

(Continued on page 205) 











Finishing the Woodwork 
(Continued from page 38) 


and, of course, brings the finishing coats with 
it. The application of the paste filler is ag fol. 
lows: After thinning to brushing consistency 
with benzine, brush it over the entire surface 
and when the material has begun to set (indi. 
cated by a partial flatting out of the gloss) 
wipe off. First rub across the grain with bur. 
lap or coarse cloth, forcing the filler into the 
pores through it, and then wipe the wood 
clean by rubbing with a clean soft cloth with 
the grain. Paste filler should be permitted 
to dry two days before applying the finishing 
coats. On all woodwork trim, this filler 
should be followed by a thin coat of shellac. 
When this is hard, sandpaper lightly with 
No. oooo sandpaper. 


VARNISHING—At this point many build- 
ers apply a coat of dull-drying varnish. One 
is amply repaid, however, in the added beauty 
and life of the finish secured by applying one 
or better, two coats of a good furniture varnish 
before finishing with the dull varnish. These 
two coats of varnish should be sanded care- 
fully with No. oo00 sandpaper. 

The right brush is half the battle, for in 
varnishing and enamel work, a fine brush will 
enable one practically to avoid showing brush 
marks. A Russian ox-hair or fitch brush is ideal. 


APPLYING THE VARNISH—For enamel- 
ing or varnishing, apply the varnish quickly 
and freely with the grain of the wood. Nett, 
without filling the brush, stroke directly 
across the grain. This will help spread the 
varnish or enamel in an even film, making up 
for any thin spots missed in the first applica- 
tion. Now, scrape the brush fairly dry, over 
the edge of the varnish cup, and brush once 
more with the grain extending the brush 
strokes, if possible, from one edge to the 
other without a break, to take up any surplus 
varnish which would otherwise run and make 
sags. Try to choose a clear, dry day for 
varnishing and enameling. 

In applying shellac one cannot brush back 
into the surface as with varnish. Shellac sets 
very quickly. The alcohol evaporates very 
quickly, and so shellac may, upon use, be 
found too heavy for proper brushing for this 
veason. It should then be thinned with de- 
natured alcohol. 


DULL-RUBBED FINISH—Dull-drying 
varnish is intended as a representation of the 
true, hand-rubbed dull finish. Powdered 
pumice stone is used for this rubbing. Rubbing 
with oil (regular rubbing oil or good sewing 
machine oil) produces the dull effect, while 
rubbing with water is the first step toward 
producing the high polish. 

A piece of rubbing felt an inch thick is best, 
but if this is not available, make a pad of a 
piece of firm soft cloth. Place both the oil and 
powder in open dishes. Dampen the cloth or 
pad with oil and dip into the powder. A dozen 
or more strokes with the grain of the wood will 
usually dull the gloss of varnish or enamel 
satisfactorily. 

A word of caution: Do not rub too hard or 
too long in one spot, as rubbing has a tendency 
to soften the finish. Also, avoid hitting the 
edges of the surface, as they seem to m 
through instantly. A small vegetable brush |: 
the best tool to reach the corners and molded 
surfaces or carving. Dip it in the oil and 
powder the same as the pad. Wipe off the ail 
with a soft dry cloth, wiping with the grain. 


STUDY ~t HOME 


Uirected by 
’ ’ ’ 

The Gniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 73 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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them, As we tramped the brown trails, the 
aks marched and wheeled about us, stepping 
into view OF disappearing, looking upon us now 
ith a white and glittering face, interposing 
 idenly a shaggy shoulder hoary with ancient 
ets, Lakes lay scattered in the most un- 
ikely places, or found the one inevitable spot. 
mheit color was that wonderful shade of tur- 
quoise that only glacial waters know, but it 
hd many variations. Now it reflected the 
ky and was biuer than it was green; again, 
mfled by the wind, it turned dark sapphire 
or danced with white hands flung. The shapes 
of these lakes were as changeful as the hues 
they took. They were round, or oval, or long 
and slender like rivers, turning this way and 
that to find an outlet between towering walls 
of rock. Sometimes they lay high among the 
harren rocks, and the whistling marmots sat 
on their haunches and gazed at them. Some- 
times glaciers slipped into them, to break into 
icebergs and float, catching rainbow reflections, 
across the placid surface of the water. There 
was one—Hidden Lake is its name—that we 
gazed down upon from a precipitous slope off 
the trail, a slope to which cling marvelous 
hanks of flowers. We came upon this sheet of 
intense blue water with the utmost unexpected- 
ness, Where it lies almost completely sur- 
rounded by its sheltering walls of rock. Be- 
yond it the view opens downward over tumbled 
mountains to another lake, a great body of 
water, Lake MacDonald, two thousand feet 
below, framed in thick forests, and all around 
the pale horizon the mountains lift their ser- 
rated masses. Here, on a green shelf, with a 
tiny trickle of water wandering by and spread- 
ing into shallow pools before it plunged over 
the precipice to disappear in foam, we sat, one 
celestial morning, and ate our celestial meal. 
Sandwiches, fresh-made _ coffee,. fruit, and 
those chunks of solid delight, hard-boiled 


DOTS, 









| 





E had hiked to this spot some nine or ten 

miles from Granite Park that morning, since 
breakfast, along a trail so glorious that, though 
we were growing accustomed to the extremes of 
decoration affected by nature in these localities, 
wehad gone silent most of the way, making from 
time to time some helpless gesture of acute 
admiration, For most of the way this trail, 
a smooth and easy footway, runs two-thirds 
of the way up and along a huge, sloping moun- 
tain, Above rise the pinnacles and turrets of 





what is known as the Garden Wall; below lies | — 


a wide valley that sweeps magnificently north- 
ward to the Canadian border, where a mighty 
group of sculptured peaks bars the way— 
peaks that the evening before had burned with 
a herce flame, a coppery fire that lent them a 
strange translucence, fading slowly, yet hold- 
ng the light long after the rest of that mountain 
and valley land was lost in shadow. West of 
the valley marched a great procession of 
mountains, culminating in the soaring beauty 

f Heavens Peaks. Glaciers lay in the clefts, 
and on the northern facets of these mountains 
orrents dropped from them to join, after a 
housand wayward turns and plunges, the 
ream that flashed in the valley between the 
fark trees and through the open spaces. 

At times we walked under groves of these 
rees that had somehow climbed the slope, 
edar and Douglas spruce; at times we traveled 
rocky ledges where only a patch of grass and 
clump or two of brilliant flowers could find a 
foothold. We went in the cool freshness of the 
orning, under the shade of the Wall, stepping 
, the track of mountain sheep and goats. 
‘ach breath we drew was an ecstacy. I had 
mee heard a Westerner growl, when he was 
nvited to appreciate the excellent air that 
wept through the windows of an office high in | 
P New York skyscraper: | 
Air? There ain’t no air east of the Rocky | 
Mountains,” * 
forking 7 I had smiled at the prejudiced 
We ©. Now I understood him. 

€ tramped over two hundred miles in 
lat mountain land. Every mile had _ its 
“racter and its fascination. Looking back, 
remember them all. That bliss of solitude, 





Wonderfully 
tasty fish dishes 


HSH'et Ane 


You can easily prepare the most de/icious fish dishes 
with B & M Fish Flakes. Just send for a copy of 
“Down East Recipes”. Then ask your grocer for a 
few tins of B & M Fish Flakes—just the firm, white 
meat of choicest Codfish and Haddock, perfectly 


See y 
Recipe Book 


Sent free 
on Request 


94 Water Street 


Other B & M Products 
B & M Paris Sugar Corn 

B & M Deep Sea Lobster 

B & M Codfish Cakes 

B & M Clams and Clam Chowder 








8 inches square 
x5 inches high 


OULD you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 

town? I'll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--fail- 
ure none. 1 also send you my secrets of ee. weer 
ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, 
and many others. Cakes you make MY way are So super- 
for that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for 
others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either to 
make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in 
town. Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin 
of this page and send to me for free particulars. 


Mrs.Grace Osborn, Box s¢3, Bay Citv. Mich, 


Prices 










Bargain Catalog 
Someone orders 
your range from the 
factory regardless of 
where you buy. Why not get 
factory prices yourself and 
save money?’ It is easy to deal 
with Kalamazoo—simply write a 

letter—get quick, safe delivery. 
Longfreetrial. Less than $15 down 


200 or more styles and sizes—porcelain, enamel, steel, 
,cast iron, malleable construction. Furnaces ,too—for any 
size home. Special offer for limited time only. Write today. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
442 Rochester Avenye Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Write for Free | 


Timbales 


| 
| 


brings any Kalamazoo range on easy payment plan. | 


In using advertisements see 


cooked, tastefully seasoned—ready for your use as 


sweet and fresh as when taken from the 


cold, deep sea. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO, 





Portland, Maine 


Baked Fish 





¥ teaspoonful of Lemco 
in a glass of hot milk 
is a nutritious and easily 
digestible diet for children, 
invalids, and convalescents. 


Lemco contains the vital 
stimulating principles of 
prime beef, very highly con- 
centrated. It is unseasoned 
and free from fat. 


* 1865 - 1924 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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Afoot In Paradise 


the inward eye, has its gallery of unfadin 
pictures. 

There is the moment when we 
the mountain goat browsing on the shores ¢f 
that exquisite, lonely lake which lies at the 
foot of Cutbank Pass. 

We had left Cutbank Camp very early 
regretfully bidding good-by to the two delighs 
ful people who ran it and made it homelike 
There were two other guests besides oursely 
who were also wandering through the pe 
alone, and the talk round the fire after Supper 
had been good. The room was a harmony ¢ 
browns and tawny yellows, built as it was ¢ 
native wood; the fire threw gracious shadoy: 
a dog couched between our circle and th 
hearth. There were reminiscences of hunting 
and fishing trips, of canyons and trails far hy. 
yond tourist reach. Presently the rising mon 
called us outside into the keen air that sme 
of frost. In its amazing loveliness the enc. 

‘| cling forest and mountains, the spreading lake 
the log cabins of the camp, all seemed unrey, 
almost miraculous. While we stood gazing 
there came a sound of laughter, of hurrying 
horse-feet over stones, and a band of Blackie 
Indians came trotting out of the woods anj 
raced past, deploying into the meadow beyoné, 
T’S a wonder! What else can you waffles and toast to meat and vege- fe Becton oc ee 
call a little jewel of white enamel _ tables—plenty for four people. Drop {| week or two to harvest the fruit that tumed 


and polished nickel that does the in at your hardware or electrical the bushes purple, and whose deliciousness re 
é ‘ a He will be glad t | had sampled. They were full of fun and 
work of a three-hole range right at dealer’s to-day. He will be glad to laughter; several of them carried a child seated 


the table? Of all the modern aids show you the Armstrong Table Stove | — 2 dings on —, and one lad lay 
fads : Poe - : nonchalantly flat on his stomach along his 

to easy housework the Armstrong wih set of aluminum utensils. | hoxne, 0532 the amienel were a ole. 

Table Stove is your biggest help. Price $12.50; waffle mold $4.00. Send 

You can prepare everything from for free booklet of menus. [ | NEXT day, early as it was, they were already 
away when we left, but the teepee stood 
THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 103 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. | picturesquely in the field, reminder of the days 
: when the Blackfeet owned the whole of this 
Also made for distribution in Canada and Great Britain by territory. Hunters and mountain folk, they 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto. are dying now in the plains to which they 
have been driven, on the farms that they 


* A. TA B a E. do not know how to work. In all the distance: 
we covered, this was the only group we met. & 
STOV E We followed a wonderful trail, rising steadily 


through the forest, crossing and _recrossing a 
COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO brawling creek by bridges made of a single 
tree felled to fall across the stream. The 
boughs were then lopped off, occasionally the 
trunk was flattened slightly with an axe, and 
| there you were. In a couple ot hours we left 
the timberline behind, struck up a fascinating 


canyon down which the creek tumbled, thea 
turned abruptly io climb for another hour up: 
| | steep switchback. We topped the ridge finaly 
and then jog-trotted down a charming slopeand 
{ 





found the jewel-likelake, circular, set in thegold 
of autumn-kissed willows, with the steep and 


Pots and pans of aluminum, wild ascent of the Pass towering beyond it 


The goat was grazing within a couple d 


tin, copper, brass, agateware hundred yards, a square, white, alert thi 


that flung up its horned head, stared, and ws 


are all easily kept sweet and away in an odd, lumbering gallop round tlt 
shore, appearing and disappearing in th 


clean by S APOLIO. shrubby growth. Presently it reached ail 
climbed the sheer slope opposite with extraord- 
LARGE CAKE—NO WASTE nary ease and speed, reached a small grt 
Uf your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake, na saeee"’ and proceeded calmly to psn ht 
: , . parently dropping all recollection of us out 
en ce. its head. But as for us, we have never fr 
vs gotten it, nor yet the loveliness of the spot! 
had chosen for its home. Merely to run ove 
the names of the alpine flowers we found tht! 
day would take a page. Sheets of gentials 
turned the ground blue; pentstemon # 
monkey flower hung in gold and lavente 
patches; there were violets and tiny dais 
stone crop and saxifrages. We built a it 
fire and ate our luncheon by the lake, thet 
slowly climbed to the top of the pass; on™ 
way, from some far place, came the hole 
roar of an avalanche, waking echo after ¢” 
till the farthest peak had heard a 
answered. 
Once on top, we sat on two of the huss 
tumbled rocks that the grinding glacial fot 
had left behind there, some thousand thous# 
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ears ago, and looked about us. Fourteen 
magnificent peaks and seven lakes, thin snowy 
torrents dropping from snow field or glacier, 
canyons looking like purple streaks, black 
forests and many-colored strata of rock, mark- 
ing the building of the eons, surrounded us. 

We sat there a long while, and somehow we 
sit there forever. Unforgettable, glorious, 
tremendous in its silence and its space, painted 
in strange, translucent hues that are the spirit 
brothers of those of every day, we shall see 
that view to the end of time, as we know 
time. 
Later on, that same day, we entered, far 
down from the heights where we had sat 
spellbound, a curious forest of gnarled and 
twisted evergreens with pale gray trunks. 
There was absolute silence in this forest, no 
sound of bird or animal, no movement among 
the boughs, with their heavy burden of almost 
black needles. There was no undergrowth, 
only a carpet of dead brown needles; the trees 
were almost all the same size and stood apart 
from each other, like squat and crippled 
creatures, each lost in his*own tragedy. We 
walked in a hushed silence through the place, 
oppressed by its mood. I have never seen 
another wood like it. When we left it, we came 
to a burned-over territory, where the ghastly 
skeletons of the trees lay gray and shimmering, 
flung fantastically about, or standing black- 
ened and gaunt, with barren fingers pointing 
to the sky, and flaming fireweed mocking them 
with its fresh and vigorous growth. The only 
sign of living creature was the huge track of a 
grizzly in the path we followed, a track that 
swung off presently toward a canyon that had 
escaped the plague and showed green amid 
that pallor of destruction. 

It was impossible not to feel that the strange 
forest we had first entered had been stricken 
with such terror at what had happened so close 
to it, that it had never breathed again, nor 
stirred, nor harbored living creature. 


T WAS at Sperry Camp, with a twenty-mile | 


hike behind us that included the stiff climb 
over Gunsight Pass, that we met the Old 
Timer. He was corral boss there, a lanky old 
man with a game leg, helping himself around 
with a stick. His eyes, clear blue, were both 
keen and kindly, under thick, white brows; 
his face was seamed and tanned. We had been 
enjoying the sunset from the veranda after an 
excellent supper, seated in comfortable easy 
chairs, and were now watching the young moon 
and some large stars play hide and seek with 
the peaks that rose beyond the valley where 
MacDonald Lake spreads its dark waters. A 
star would sit on top of a peak for an instant, 


incredibly brilliant, and then vanish as though | 


snuffed out by giant fingers. As for the moon, 
it slid sideways and would not let itself be 
caught. 

“Ye ain’t liable to see an evening prettier 
than this,” came the soft, old voice, with its 
Montana drawl. 

We responded from the depths of our 
content, and presently, as old men do, he 
began to tell us incidents of his life. 

A boy, he had served through the last year 





of the Civil War, and later had come west, | 


and during the long Indian campaigns he had 
been scout to Miles. He had been among the 
first to reach the battlefield where Custer had 
met death, and he had been at the last pow- 
wow that settled the fate of the Red Men in that 
part of the country. 

As he talked, he started out across the wild 
land whose shifting life he had followed ever 
since the white invasion. Fighter and pioneer, 

€ was one of the few left who had helped to 
build our country. Miles, he told us, had been 


back here two years ago, and had hunted him | 


=> and they had enjoyed a long chin together. 
asked him where he lived when the season 
here was over. 

For a moment he continued to gaze out 


across the deep canyon. Then he turned, and | 
To my amazement and ' 


seyes met mine. 
cata, they were full of tears. But he refused 
oadmit this, though a flush stole over his face. 
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Wl hat Soft Rich Sheen 
_ on all Your Furniture 


You want the rich, “velvet finish” that O-Cedar Polish im- 
parts. Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing 
sheen on your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors. Feel 
how dry and clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no 
greasy shine to gather new dirt. O-Cedar Polish produces a 
velvety lustre unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while 
it preserves and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your dealer 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold every- 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you results 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it today; it 
will be a revelation to you. 





O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 
London - 





Paris 


dar 
Polish 


IT ee 


Sanitary Sponge 
Dish Cloths 


Preferred ’round the World 


Toronto - 









HOT WATER!! 


EVERYWHERE 
with a 


x 
“HOLYOKE?” KER0sEenE 


HOT WATER HEATER 

















“No dish cloth is better than RITZ.” 
This is the verdict of hundreds of 
thousands of housewives, for they are 
57 easy to keep sweet and clean and last 
| S& longer. Made of selected Georgia cot- 
| &) ton and woven so that air reaches ¥) 

<) each fibre, and dries quickly. Women | 
buy them by the dozen. 



























scrubbing cloths, chamois dust 
cloths, silver cloths, ete. 
They’ve been the pref- @ 
erence since 1892. | 
At better linen, 
housefurnishing 
and notion de- & 
partments or &% 

stores—or @ 

write. 


John Ritzenthaler [2 


73 Franklin Street ¢ 
























Heart of ‘2. ‘ 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


and more information about this 
wonderful labor saver. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., 





















Holyoke, Mass. 






In using advertisements see page 6 
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GLASS - 
Paint and Varnish Factories 


Paint: Varnish - Paint - Varnish - Paint - Varnish: Paint 
| Varnish - Paint - Varnish: Paint - Varnish - Paint- Varnish 
| Paint: Varnish: Paint - Varnish: Paint: Varnish: Paint 


PITCAIRN 
WATER SPAR 


all The chair 
you forgot to bring in 


HEN you forget to bring your porch furniture 
in and it gets caught in the rain, does the 
varnish turn white? Does it crack and peel off? 


If it has: been finished with Waterspar it will not 
discolor, will not deteriorate even if soaked in 
water. 


Think what the Waterspar test means to furniture 
and floors. The Watersparred panel of wood that 
remains in the aquarium day in and day out is 
proof that Waterspar is water-proof. 


Besides transparent Waterspar there are eighteen 
beautiful colors of Waterspar colored varnish and 
enamels. 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnishes are “Pittsburgh 
Proof Products.” You will have the same high 
standard quality in the other “Pittsburgh Proof 
Products,” among them Patton’s Velumina Flat Oil 
Wall Paint, Banzai Eramels, Sun-Proof and many 
other “Pittsburgh Proof Products.” Whatever you 
need in the way of glass, paint, brushes or varnish 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product 
that will exactly fill your requirements. For sale by 
quality dealers everywhere. 

What color shall the new living-room rug be? What will 
best harmonize with the rest of the decorations? Let us help 
you in making the many decisions on home decoration and 
arrangement that crop up every day. Send for the book 
“What to do and How to do it.”” A guide to better homes. 
It contains many helpful hints. Send ten cents to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers - 


PAINT 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS C 


| 


| Varnish: Paint - Varnish- Paint - Varnish - Paint -Varnish | 
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Afoot in Paradise 


“Me and the wife—we live in the Old So, 
diers’ Home in T—,” he said. “It’s humiliat. 
ing, an end like that—life’s a queer thing! 
Made lots of money in my time, too, but lost 
it all in cattle. Well—” he mused. Then hig 
voice cheered. ‘‘They make us mighty wel. 
come and comfortable, we’ve got a fine }j 
room—and this job earns me a little spending 
money to give my old lady. We’ve been mar. 
ried more’n fifty years—” 

A telephone rang, and one of the girls who 
worked in the camp called out, “It’s for you, 
Dad.” They all called him Dad. 

He hobbled in, leaving us full of thought, 
His talk, made up of many little stories, de. 
tailed, picturesque, had poignantly invoked 
that past, so recent, so utterly vanished, the 
America of the pioneer, the Indian fighter, 
the trapper, the cattleman. All were gone, 
even the last-named being confined inside wire 
fences, his great ranges divided into acres, As 
for the Old Timer, it was impossible to pity 
him. There was something unconquerable 
about that old figure. He had lived a man’s 
life, and though he was broken now, there was 
nothing feeble about him. He stood like one 
of the ancient spruces, fire-scarred and riven 
by lightning, yet still erect, still tossing up 
ward a. green plume or two, still brave and 
beautiful. 

He returned to say good-night, and the old 
eyes were shining. ‘That was my wife on the 
*phone,” he told us. “She’s down there at 
Belton’s. Just got in from Kansas City, where 
she’s been spending the summer. Said she 
only wanted a word with me before going on 
home temorrow. That hill,” he smiled down 
at the precipitous descent into the gorge, 
“it’s too much for her, afoot or on horscback, 
But me, I’m going to surprise her. I'll be down 
there so early tomorrow she won’t have no 
chancet to git away. The old leg’ll do that 
for me yet.” 

Next morning, just at dawn, I leaned on the 
balcony out of our room to look upon the 
miracles of approaching day, with its incredible 
radiances, its upcurling mists, its still absorp- 
tion in the tremendous task of creation, Far 
downward, where the trail swung out acrcss 
the gray background of a mighty rock, I saw 
a small, limping figure. It was the Old Timer 
on the way to greet the wife of his youth. 


E HAD other human encounters as we 

tramped through paradise. There was 
the Girl Who Went Alone, afoot like us, with 
whom we spent the evening at Granite Park, 
and who told us of her chicken ranch in Cali 
fornia, where thousands of white hens laid 
thousands of eggs every day amid an unending 
clamor. There was the Young Man Who 
Taught Folk Dancing in Pittsburgh, also 
hiking, with his dreams of pageants that 
should turn all America into a place of color 
and motion, welding the nation into one vast 
community of art and music. There was the 
Man From Florida and his gesture as he 
pushed away the grapefruit at breakfast, 
with the muttered “Californian,” with which 
he expressed a very hate of hate and scorn of 
|scorn. He told us he’d never seen mountains 
before and didn’t think he’d care to stay long 
among them— “But it’s interestin’ to see 
| what this old earth can do when she sets het 
| mind to it.” 

Him we met at Sun Camp, on St. Marys 
Lake, where paradise impinges on the outside 
| world, for tourists who can neither ride nor 
walk may reach it by automobile and launch 
up the lake. Knowing no better, they think 
themselves blessed, read three-day-old papers, 
write innumerable postcards, and play bridge 
|in the great living-room or on the many? 0aF 
conies of the hotel. But as for us, the true 
peris, who had found the key that unlocked 
the gates, we turned back again to the sweet, 
| wild heart of the mountains. There, pack om 
|shoulder, brown, hardy, vigorous, we climb 
|the upward-swinging trails, one with the 
Immortals. 
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Electric Fireless 


Cooked Meals 


(Continued from page 66) 


the meal was cooked for four hours on re- 
tained heat. This meal cost approximately 
five cents for cooking at the rate of ten cents 
r kilowatt hour for electricity. 
In the fourth menu, the baked veal, potatoes, 
and celery were cooked in the fireless. _The 
following utensils were used: Three triplicate 
saucepans and one baking pan. Six potatoes 
were pared, cut in quarters, and placed in one 
of the triplicate saucepans with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. The potatoes were half 
covered with boiling water. Three cupfuls of 
diced celery were placed in another triplicate 
pan with one-half teaspoonful of salt, and the 
celery half covered with boiling water. Six 
more potatoes were pared, cut in quarters, and 
laced in the third triplicate saucepan; one- 
half teaspoonful of salt was added and the 
potatoes half covered with boiling water. The 
latter were to be creamed for the ensuing 
day’s meal. All the triplicate pans were 
covered. Two medium slices of veal steak were 
arranged in the baking pan with the neces- 
sary seasoning. The clock-regulated electric 
fireless was preheated fifteen minutes, and 
then the triplicate saucepans were placed at 
the bottom of the cooker, with the baking 
pan containing the veal, uncovered, on top. 
The meal was cooked for thirty-five minutes, 
using the 660-watt connections. Then the cur- 
rent shut off automatically, and the meal 
continued cooking on the retained heat for 
four hours, when it was removed. The celery 
was drained and creamed. Half the potatoes 
were drained and melted butter and finely- 
chopped parsley poured over them. The other 
potatoes were drained and placed in the 
refrigerator for the next day. The coffec 
soufié, which is a gelatine dessert, was pre- 
viously prepared. The cooking of this meal 
cost approximately five and one-half cents at a 
ten cents per kilowatt hour rate for electricity. 
An identical meal prepared and arranged as 
described above required ten minutes pre- 
heating, forty minutes of heat using the 660- 
watt conections, and four hours of continued 
cooking on the retained heat when using the 
thermostatic regulated electric fireless cooker. 
Such a meal cost approximately five and one- 


half cents for cooking at a rate of ten cents per | 


kilowatt hour for electricity. 


N THE fifth menu, the following dishes 

were cooked in the electric fireless: Pea soup, 
baked halibut with tomato sauce, and buttered 
onions. The following utensils were selected: 
Three triplicate saucepans and one baking pan 
two inches high. Two medium-sized slices of 
halibut, one-half inch thick, were placed in the 
baking pan together with one onion, minced 
fine, one slice of fat salt pork cut in cubes, one 
small can of condensed tomato soup, and 
seasoning to taste. One can of peas was 





drained and two cupfuls of boiling water, one 
sliced onion, one-half a bay leaf, and season- 
ing to taste. This was placed in a triplicate 
saucepan. One and one-half pounds of white 
onions were skinned, sliced thin, and placed in 
4 triplicate saucepan with one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and the onions were half covered with 
boiling water. One-half pound of prunes, 
previously soaked for three hours, were placed 
in the third triplicate saucepan with one cupful 
of boiling water and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar. All the triplicate saucepans were cov- 
ered and placed in the bottom of the clock- 
regulated electric fireless, which had been pre- 
heated fifteen minutes. The fish, in the un- 
covered pan, was placed on top of the triplicate 
pans. The meal was cooked with 660-watt 
connections for thirty minutes, then the cur- 
rent shut off, and the meal continued to cook 
on retained heat for four hours. 

The cooking of this meal, in either of the two 
types of electric fireless cookers mentioned, | 
Costs appoximately five cents at a rate of ten 
cents per kilowatt hour for electricity 








Quick heat for cooking 


HEN you are rushed to get 

meals on time, you won’t 
have to contend with a slow stove 
if you cook on a Florence Oil Range. 
The Florence gives you the most 
intense heat. But the flame 
can be regulated through 
all degrees down to a mere 
simmering heat. You can 
roast a chicken, bake bread 
and pies—in fact, you can 
cook anything on a Flor- 
ence Range. 


How to start the 
Florence 


More Heat 
Less Care 


The intense. blue 
flame is close up 


the stove or go out into the kitchen. 

The vapor from kerosene is what 
burns. It is not a wick flame, such 
as you see in a lamp. Kerosene is a 
cheap fuel. And‘there is no coal or 
wood to carry. 


The Florence is beauti- 
fully finished in blue or 
white porcelain enamel 
with nickel trimming. 

There is an ingenious 
leveling device on each 
leg which enables you to 
adjust the stove to an 
uneven floor. 


under the cooking. 


All you have to do to start 
the Florence is to turn a 
lever and touch a match to the 
Asbestos Kindler. In a few mo- 
ments you have a clear blue flame, 
close up under the cooking. The 
heat does not go into the metal of 


Florence Stove Co., Dept. 593 , Gardner, Massachusetts 


This means fuel 
economy. 





Acopy of our illustrated, 
instructive ss 
booklet, entitled, 
“Get Rid of the ‘Cook 
Look,’”’ will be sent 
you free. Just drop 
us a line for it. 





Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


Entire contents 
. © 1924. F. S. Co. 
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Every Mother of a Boy 
Should Read This Letter! 


It was written by Mrs. W. D. Dénnis of Texas—the mother of one of the 


members of our Junior Leaders’ Business League. 


“Gentlemen: I am proud to have my boy, Lester, belong to the Junior 
Leaders’ Business League because it helps him to have confidence in himself 


and teaches him to do business and meet the public in a business way. 


It also aids him at school as it makes him realize the value of an educa- 
tion. The League helps him in both mind and body, as it gives his mind 
something worth while to study about, and gives his body exercise. And 
he learns the value of money—how to make it and how to save it. (I think 
that complete idleness is bad for any boy—rich or poor—for, it leads to 


mischief and sometimes trouble.) 


I am also proud to have my boy belong to the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League because I have found the Company so reliable and dependable. You 
do what you’say you'll do! And that helps the boys to be reliable and de- 


pendable too. Best wishes to the League and all its members!” 


(Signed) 


League can help your boy, too? 


little business of his own. 


If you have such a boy—or know of one—simply send us his name and 


Mrs. W. D. Dennis 


Isn’t there something about the straightforward way in which Mrs. Dennis 
writes this letter that convinces you that the Junior Leaders’? Business 
Membership in the League is open to every 
wide-awake, ambitious, American boy, between 10 and 15 years of age, who 
wants to earn his own spending money, win good premiums, and have a 


address on the coupon below, and we’ll tell him all about the League. 


‘“‘The Boy Who Succeeds 
Becomes The Man of Success’’ 


BRR RBBB S SSS TCS SS SSS TFBS BESTT TTT BSS Se See ee 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, 
International Magazine Company, 


119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send the following boy complete information about the League and how | 


he may earn money and prizes. 


Boy’s Name 
Street 


Town 


| 





200 Sheets 


100 Envelopes » | 


PAINTEO WITH ANY 
NAME ANDO ADDRESS 





SIZE of sheets 6 x 7; enveiopes to match. Neatly 
printed in rich, dark blue ink on white National 
Bank Bond—a superior paper. This household sta- 
tionery is used in better homes everywhere. To 
handle our enormous volume of business with dis- 
atch the U.S.Government has established a branch 
‘ost Office in our plant. Remit with order—or, if in- 
convenient atthe moment, we will ship C.0.D. West 
of Denver and outside of U.S. add 10 per cent. 
Money refunded if you are not wholly satisfied. 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
3 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


AMERICAN BY STATIONERY 
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ASLAC 


Face PowoerR 


For the trying March winds try Lablache— 


it’s safe, soothing and clinging. 


Protects 


tender skins, beautifies the complexion. 
Fifty years a favorite. 


Two Sizes, 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by 
mail, Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, Re- 
fuse substitutes— 
they may be dan- 
gerous, 


SAMPLE FREE 
BEN LEVY CO. 


* 
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| Washington in time of war; then may not the 








| This thought will not deter any earnest, con- 
| inspire the army of teachers, but it is the thing 


| a white spot of literacy on the map of the 
United States see dark spots mar it again by 


“Teach Us to Read” 


(Continued from page 31) 








only 9937 illiterates to teach, sounded th 
valiant slogan: “No illiteracy in North Dakota 
in 1924.” This was a goal easily possible of 
attainment with Federal cooperation and aig 
but North Dakota found her most difficult 
problem in the adult illiterate Indians op the 
government reservations. These are wards of 
the nation, and had the Federal Government 
been cooperating with the state, Uncle Sam 
could have removed the difficulties by simply 
ordering these Indians to school. ’ 

Arkansas is waging a systematic campaign 
to wipe out illiteracy, having set herself a 
quota of 25,000 each year to teach until there 
is not one left in the state who is unable to read 
and write. She needed the list of names and 
location of her illiterates as taken by the 
Federal census in 1920, information that was 
buried in a vault in Washington. A state has 
to pay the Census Bureau for such a list, 
Arkansas took $500 worth, all she could afford 
at the time. In any intelligent plan of ¢. 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the states, the Federal census of illiterates 
would be taken in duplicate, and a copy left 
with the state school authorities, but there is 
no plan of cooperation between the state and 
the Federal Government in educating the 
nation’s citizens, save in vocational education, 
which is a partnership project between the 
two. 

The citizens of one state may move at will 
into another state, so the commonwealth that 
clears itself of illiteracy has no way to insure 
itself against the wholesale migration of il- 
literates from some other section of the country, 




























secrated persons from fighting illiteracy, nor 
from fixing a goal and sounding a slogan to 






that all must face when the goal is reached. 
Must the state that spends itself to appear as 








illiterates for whom it is not responsible and 
who have migrated from a state less concemed 
for the education of its people? And is the 
Federal government indifferent to the effort 
for progress and advancement of a state that 
strives to reach its ideals? 

“Where does this road lead?” asked a 
stranger of a Kentucky mountaineer durng 
the days of the World War. 

“Tt leads to Washington, sir,’ 
phatic reply. 

It was his way of saying that the road past 
his door led to the nation’s capital, and that 
all he had was at the nation’s service in its 
crisis. All roads from the homes of the people, 
the illiterates as well as the educated, lead to 
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was the em- 









same roads lead back to the homes of the 
people for their advancement in time of peace? 


The Census Tells the Story 

What a tragic tale it was when 5,000,000 mel 
and women told the Federal census enumeté 
tors in 1920 that they could reither read not 
write—a painful confession to most of them, 
indeed! It is a secret that some prefer not to 
reveal. Since illiteracy is recorded in 
country against a man only by his own declar 
tion, naturally many fail to declare it. Thos 
who study illiteracy conditions would place the 
figures at 10,000,000, for in any reasonable 
test, such as reading a page of text or witiif 
a letter of average length, that number would, 
doubtless, fail to pass. The population # 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Norway combine 
is 9,829,000, practically all of whom are edt 
cated. These three nations, with fewer citiz® 
than our illiterate masses, are making nota 
achievements and leaving their impress ® 
civilization. Denmark leads all other nati 
in proportion to its population in the pX 
duction of books, Switzerland in the numbe 
of newspapers published, and Norway is mak- 
ing a contribution in education, literatul, 
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j] art that is the envy of the most 
ylous nations. It is not numbers at all that 
makes a nation great. The United States 
ight speedily add to her present greatness 
much of the power, the usefulness, the achieve- 
ments of these three literate nations if she 
should redeem her millions of illiterates with- 
elay. 
Cs possible to build a new civilization 
among the mountain people within ten years 
through the moonlight schools,” said William 
Jennings Bryan. He was thinking of a virile 
people with eager, fresh minds, and what 
could be done in ten years of splendid oppor- 
tunity and constant training among them. 
It is possible to develop new power in any 
section of the nation—in all sections, indeed— 
by quickly converting the waste material in 
adult mentality inco something trained and 
usable and useful. 


What Education Might Do 


Speculation as to what these millions may 
have to contribute to the nation when re- 
deemed staggers the imagination. Some 
“mute, inglorious Milton,” some Abraham 
Lincoln or Booker T. Washington, may be 
waiting among them for the spark of knowl- 
edge that may kindle into flame and light their 
way to usefulness. “Some of the illiterates 
have the capacity for self-extrication, such as 
Lincoln and Booker T. Washington had,” 
says Dr. David Starr Jordan. None can 
question that. Many would dig out even if 
given but rude and meager tools. Lincola 
was given by his stepmother the golden gift 
of the alphabet, and Booker T. Washington 
learned in a night school those first lessons 
that sent him walking hundreds of miles 
hungry, half-naked, and foot-sore, in quest of 
the school at Hampton. ‘Place the alphabet 
in the hands of a man, and there are no bounds 
to his achievements.” He may write a Gettys- 
burg Address, or a letter such as Lincoln 
wrote to Mrs. Bixby, which hangs on the walls 
of Oxford College in England as an example of 
an English masterpiece. If a night school can 
do no more than start some Booker T. Wash- 
ington on the road, determinedly seeking for 
higher opportunities for his self-development, 
it justifies its existence and glorifies itself. 
Some who escaped from the bondage of illiter- 


science, anc 


acy after they had reached manhood have | 
made a contribution and left a record: Davey, | 
the great tree surgeon, who has saved thousands | 


of America’s noblest tcees from destruction and 
left in a book the record of his methods to 
enlighten the world, learned to read and write 
after he had reached the years of manhood. 
A United States Senator who was an illiterate 
coal miner at the age of cwenty-one, and a 
President of the United States who was taught 
to read and write by his wife, are instances 
where illiteracy has not only been turned into 
enlightenment and usefulness, but actually 
into leadership. 

Some of the illiterates are young enough and 
have the capacity to become very scholarly. 
Some are more limited in capacity and may 
never be able to acquire more than the rudi- 
ments of education, but evea limited education 
will, at least, let some of the darkness out of 
their lives and let in the light of American 
ideals, traditions, and principles; will let in the 
knowledge of Washington’s integrity and 
Lincoln’s honesty, Roosevelt’s Americanism, 
Wilson’s devotion to humanity and visionfof 
world service. ‘ 
, “But,” asks some so-called 

who is to pay the bill?” 

We hear much of economy these days. “If 
there can not be found money for the common 
purposes of education, it is evident that there 
is something amiss in the ruling political power 
which requires a steady, regulating and ener- 
getic hand to correct and control it,” said 
W ashington. 

The cost of educating our illiterates can, 
perhaps, be estimated in figures, while the cost 
of their illiteracy with its attendant waste, 
crime, disease, and inefficiency is a problem too 
stupendous for the human mind to calculate. 


‘economist,’ 














There is a dignity about Ypsilanti Fur- 
niture that marks it in any company. 
It fits perfectly into the finest sur- 
roundings while retaining its complete 


individuality. 


Back of Ypsilanti Furniture is an ex- 
perience in design and fine manufacture 
that is unequalled in the world. Ypsi- 
lanti is recognized everywhere as the 
finest reed and fibre furniture made. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 


chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. 


We will be 


glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture. 
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SWEET PEPPERS 
OF EXQUISITE, 
DELICACY 







the 


four salads _ | 
aster Touch 


with Roseapples 


Famous chefs, fancy grocers and discerning housewives | 


have literally blazed a trail to Clay County, Indiana, 


for the now famous Roseapples. 

Try these luscious sweet peppers and you will see why 
salads are not complete without them. 
red, rich, nut-flavored, unpeeled, yet tender—crisp— 
melting—juicy. 

Over a thousand leading hotels serve them. Ask that 
your salad be served in Roseapple cups; call for them 
at your fancy grocer’s or send $1.00 to cover full 
prepaid cost of 2 tins containing eight Roseapples each, 
in special introductory package, and free book of 
unusual salads prepared by Mrs. Betty Lyles Wilson 
If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, send 
today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
115 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


If not delighted your money will be 


request 





They are bright | 





refunded upon | 




















FURNITURE 


CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. 1, N.Y. 


Pinch the stems of long 
sprays of mint till they give 


out the most of their flavor. 
Put them into a deep pitcher 


half filled with ice. Sprinkle 
two tablespoons of sugar over 
them. In half an hour add one 
pint each Welch’s Grape Juice, 
strong lemonade, plain or 
charged water. 


(It’s Welch time on page 171) 
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HARMING chandeliers and 

brackets—the work of skilled 

designers and craftsmen of 
long experience—can now be ob- 
tained at very moderate prices. 


On the lighting equipment of the 
home depends, to a greater extent 
than most people realize, the effec- 
tiveness of the interior decorations 
and furnishings. 


Wisely chosen, your chandeliers and 
brackets give to the rooms in which 
you live and entertain your friends 
a charm that will be a source of 
lasting satisfaction to you. 


In our brochure “Distinctive De- 
signs for Home Lighting” you will 
find illustrations of Sheraton chande- 
liers and brackets suitable for each 
room in the home—a helpful book- 
let to have whether you are planning 
anew house, refurnishing an old one, 
or merely modernizing one or two 
rooms. We will gladly mail you a 
copy on request. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 
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Look for this trademark on 
the lighting equipment you 
buy. It is your guarantee 
rape} (maak of QUALITY. “Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
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ed Tiained W 
High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- executive, Tea Room Manager, ete. We put 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried somone ie you in touch withexcellent opportunities 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry . Hundreds o! Bi : 2 

: ; ° i pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
new establishments now opening every week are that develops charm and reonality. Past ex- 


») 
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yep 





crying for trained executives Shortage acute. H 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving Btndente ae aietins cuseamtie tae eae 
dailyeallsforexecutives to fill big-paying positions. field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
You can qualify in afew short weeks witn the and manager of an a house in the fash- 
Jewis System of Spare-Time Training for a ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
eplerdid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room L2474 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C. 





Mimi 
120 Samples 


FREE 
FRE Yarn 


from mill—only l44e to 27¢ » fe 

per oz: Beautiful silk and 

worsted yarns. Wide range Y 
~ 


of colors including newest I 

spring and summer shades, ‘2 NS 

Send for 120 free samples. EAUTIFUL Infants’ bee. 

Satisfaction wuaranteed. + 

Peace Dale Mills, Dept 183, : Style Book sent free. 

25 Madison Ave .N. Y. || Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette, Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings 3 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today 


Fane Bryant ses cnc m NewYork 


214 March 1924 Good Housekeeping 


“Teach Us to Read” 


The withholding of money to educate them is 
not saving it by any means. It is a question 
of paying for their education and receiving , 
thousandfold return, or paying the price fy 
their illiteracy over and over again and regeiy. 
ing naught but injury and evil for it. 

The conservation of forests, improvement 
of public roads, eradication of the cattle tick 
improvement in breed of cattle and hogs, re. 
clamation of soil are some of the things under. 
taken by the Federal government in ¢. 


| operation with the state. Then is the man who 


labors in the forests, on the waste lands, among 
the hogs and cattle, and perhaps is the owner 
of them all, to be left to flounder in the quick. 
sand of ignorance? 


Who Will Pay the Bill 


Here is the answer to the question. “Who 
will pay the bill?” The illiterates themselves 


| will pay it. They will return every dolly 
y | to the treasury and with handsome dividends 
| added to the investment. They will pay in in. 
| creased earning power, for as the citizen's 
|income is increased, does it not increase the 
| sum of taxes that flow into the public treasury? 


None will dispute Dr. John Eaton’s figures as 
to an illiterate adding 25 percent to his earning 
power by learning to read and write, and 
50 percent by securing a more thorough elemen- 
tary education. They will also pay in the re. 
duction of crime with its heavy court costs, in 
the reduction of poverty and disease, for all of 
which the public now must pay as a heavy tax. 
They will pay in efficient cooperation with the 
many governmental and nation-wide projects 








which now meet with only partial success be- 
cause only a portion of the nation’s citizens are 
cooperating. Thousands of bulletins are going 
to waste—paper, clerical help, printing presses 
paid for by the government and used to send 
out printed material to millions who cannot 
read it. This source of leakage and other waste 
could be reduced—or their purpose, at least, 


|made effective—by redeeming the nation’s 


illiterates. 
The illiterates will also pay in the reduced 


| cost of disease. In illiterate sections trachoma, 


hook-worm, and other diseases are sometimes 
so universal as to take on the nature of a 
plague, and governmental funds poured into 
such spots render only partial relief because of 
lack of intelligent cooperation in the citizens 
afflicted. “Ignorance cannot cooperate,” said 
Elbert Hubbard. Amid vital statistics in 
illiterate regions, Rachel everywhere moums 
her infant children. ‘Towa leads in the health 
of her school children,” heralds the Iowa press. 
The cause is not difficult to find. Iowa leads 
the states in literacy. 

Ours is a government for the educated. It 
can not function to any extent among illite 
ates, for its messages of every sort, its instruc 
tions of various kinds, are issued in printed 
form. Personal contact with the individual 
citizen is impossible for official Washington 1 
a nation as large as ours. This being the case, 
almost every department at Washington i 
being hampered by illiteracy at some time of 
other. The War Department, for instance, 
found itself under the necessity of stopping at 
a critical moment to teach hundreds of thous 
ands of youths called to the service in 1917. 
The Postal Department is most directly at 
fected by illiteracy of a considerable number 
of the people and would, perhaps. be the first 
to realize the benefit if they are redeemet. 
Uncle Sam has the greatest chain of stores 02 
earth, stores that must prosper in direct rato 
| to the number of educated citizens surrount- 
ing them. Where the people are illiterate, 
these stores, the United States post offices, att 
poorly patronized and show a deficit; where 
the people are educated, post offices thrive 
In his report for the year ending 1917, the 
Postmaster General reports $7,346,259-57 ™ 
business from Louisiana, South Carolina, aM 
Mississippi, the states that have the highest 
percentage of illiteracy, while Iowa, the state 





| with the lowest percentage, alone yield 
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=aq?? we oo, more than the combined total 
-ad § er three. South Carolina is the state 
ate them is HB with next to the highest percentage of illiter- 
& Question and Nebraska has next to the lowest. 
receiving [§ uth Carolina has several hundred thousand 


€ price Je than Nebraska, but Nebraska 
and ml a i times as much postage from Uncle 
it. sam as South Carolina. Mississippi and Kan- 
provement [fF as have almost the same population, but Mis- 
cattle tick, sissippi ranks third from the bottom in illiter- 
d hogs, re. and Kansas near the top, and Kansas’ 
ings under. postal pill is nearly four times that of Missis- 
nt in ¢. sippi. The Postal Department reported a 
€ Man who deficit of $157,502,401 at the close of 1921. 
ads, among [B Here seems a possible source of revenue that 
the owner has been overlooked—amillions of illiterates who 
the quick. are potential customers of the post offices and 
whose patronage might put the figures on the 

other side of the ledger. ey 
What a powerful lobby would be maintained 
m. “Who in Washington for the Education Bill, which 


themselves makes the removal of illiteracy one of its pro- 
ery dollar [§ yjisions, if the commercial agencies could re- 
dividends alize the loss they sustain by the fact that 
pay in in. a large area of the nation is closed terri- 
2 citizen’s tory to them and that they are not reaching 
Crease the the illiterate masses! The movie magnates, 
* treasury? for instance, whose pictures with their printed 
figures as titles are unintelligible to illiterates and keep 
ls earning them out of the theater, the manufacturers of 
vrite, and paper, pencils, pens and ink, the publishers of 
helemen- JF newspapers and magazines, the producers of 
in the re- books and all such things which have a market 
t costs, in only among the educated. Some of these 
» for all of have opened up territory in Mexico, in Canada, 
leavy tax. in South America, while a rich field at home 
1 with the was closed to their endeavors. ‘These and 
€ projects others would throng the doors of the Capitol 
uccess be- at Washington to urge relief for the illiterates 
itizens are had they given the subject much intelligent 
are going thought in relation to their own business, their 
ng presses own welfare, to say nothing of the welfare of 
d to send the other fellow, the illiterate who is powerless 
10 cannot to help himself. 
her waste The knocking of illiterates at the doors of 
at least, the schoolhouses will continue, and the clamor 
nations J of the people for the State and nation to join 

hands and give them their chance, will grow 
e reduced louder and more insistent, but meanwhile 
‘rachoma, every educated citizen can strive to place il- 
ometimes literates under instruction, send them to the 
ture of a book, or teach them himself if the occasion 
ured into § will permit. Thus will some meet their op- 
ecause of fF portunity early, and every one taught will 
e citizens demonstrate the fitness of giving to all their 
ite, said chance. It is, in other words, the high privilege 
tistics of the educated to assume responsibility for the 
> moums illiterates, to share with them the blessings of 
he health education. 
wa. press. 
ywa. leads The Lighted Lamp 

" “Suppose, now,” said Elihu Burritt, “that 
ated. It there were no sun nor stars in the heavens, 
ig. illiter- nor anything that shone in the black brow of 
$ Instruc- night; and suppose that a lighted lamp were 


i printed put into your hand which should burn waste- 
ndividual J less and clear amid all the tempest that should 
ington m brood upon this lower world. Suppose that 
the case, there were millions of human beings on the 
ington Is earth with you, each holding in his hand an 
> time oF unlighted lamp filled with the same oil as 
instance, @ yours, and capable of giving as much light. 
»pping at Suppose these millions would come one by 
of thous one to you and light each his lamp by yours. 
in 1917 @ Would they rob you of any light? Would less 
ectly a WF of it shine on your own path? Would your 
-numbet lamp burn more dimly for lighting the millions? 
the fit The fountain of knowledge is filled by its out- 
edeemed. lets, not by its inlets. You can learn nothing 
stores 2 H which you do not teach, you can acquire 
ect ratio nothing of intellectual wealth except by giving. 
urround- In the illustration of the lamp which I have 
illiterate, given you, was not the light of the millions 
fhces, a Hf which were lighted at yours as muth your light 


t; where # as if all came from your solitary lamp? Did 
s thnve @ you not dispel darkness by giving away light? 
gi7, the Remember this parable, and whenever you 
59-57 r fall in with an unlighted mind in your walk of 
lina, and #@ life, drop a kind and glowing thought upon it 
> highest from yours and set it burning in the world 
the state witha light that shall shine in some dark corner 


yielded HH to beam on the benighted.” 









Rock of Ages 
The Granite of Eternity 


Monuments are the living ex- flawless grain and is adapted 
pression of all that is noble in to either a polished or ham- 
human character. mered finish. It has a rich 
It is fitting, therefore, that natural gray color, is exceed- 
the memorial which bears your _ ingly hard and takes a brilliant 
family name should be fash- Polish. It is unaffected by 
ioned with skill and care in Weather erosion. 

the finest granite Nature offers — [nsist upon Rock of Ages 
to man—Rock of Ages. for your family memorial— 
Rock of Ages has a fine, there is no substitute. 


Write for free Booklet ‘““H™ 



































Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Quarriers of Rock of Ages Granite 









Montpelier, Vermont 








Our Certificate of Perfection is your guar- 
antee of quality. Request it when placing 
order with your local memorial merchant. 
















America's 
Choicest Monument 
Material 















































































Junior 40-inch size 
$16.75 up (freight 
extra). Drop-side 
with screen cover 
$20.75. 


Folds to 8 inches 
wide, including 
Springs and mattress 
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Drop Side Lowered Pay, 





Drop»side facil- 
itates close-to- 
bedside use. 

Trimmed as 
bassinet. 




















The Supreme Need for Every Home With a Baby 
3-in-1 Utility—Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen Combined 


Why buy three or more separate articles when KIDDIE-KOOP gives you their 
individual advantages at but one cost? 

A “‘mother-saver’’—KIDDIE-KOOP is used constantly, day and night, indoors or out. 
Keeps baby off the floor, safe from draughts and household pets—discourages fondling 
—removes danger of the growing youngster running into the streets or tipping hot- 
water vessels—keeps toys in the play-pen—conserves mother’s strength for other duties. 


Why the KIDDIE-KOOP is Superior 


Springs and mattress swing to side and raise and lower to two positions; Drop-side 
for easy handling of baby; Folds into its own length, only 8 inches wide, for easy 
carriage. Other details of construction: woven-wire springs, removable mattress, 
rust-proof, safety-screened sides, rubber-tired wheels which roll KIDDIE-KOOP 
s about easily through doorways. 

Playpen in-or-outdoors, Several sizes from 40-inch Junior up to standard crib lengths, to retail at $16.25 
relieves mother-worry up (freight extra). Finished in Ivory or White. 


The Baby Bathinett Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


> It explains the 24-hour use of this economical ‘‘Nursery- 

A Portes Pte pr ant OS on-wheels.”’ If your dealer can not supply you, write us 

rticle. for prices. E. M, TrimBLe Mra, Co., 430 Central 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada—Lea-Trimble Co., Toronto. 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE OOP 
IDDIE-K' | 
A ROCHESTER 
e Bassinet 
Modern CRIB Playpen 


In using advertisements see page 6 215 















Enables mother to bathe and 
dress baby in comfort and safe- 
ty. Tiresome stooping and dan- 
gerous lifting are done away 
with. White enameled wood 
frame. Tub of soft, heavy fa- 
bric, rubber coated both sides 
by Goodrich. Canvas dressing- 
table with cretonne pockets at 
back swings up to poition with one hand. 
at all good depertment and furni- 

Tr aent direr Ask for deserp- 


t 
No.2 and price s.st of different 






























FREE! 


Mail coupon for Free 
7-day package 


Shining! In 10 Seconds 


Aluminum mirror-bright in one operation this quick, new way 


This new way makes a 10-second job of 
keeping aluminum bright and clean. 
Does away with scraping, soaping, scour- 
ing. 
All in one cake 


Fine cleansing soap and soft polishing 
wool are combined in one convenient cake. 
You wet it. Ruh briskly for a few short 
seconds. 

Sticky dirt is gone. Burned-in spots are 
instantly cleaned. The stubbornest fruit or 
vegetable stains disappear. The surface 
gleams like new silver. In 10 seconds! 


S:0°S 


Patent License No. 1253358, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Cleans and polishes aluminum or other cooking utensils 


in cue quick operation, 


In perfecting S. O. S. we spent a fortune. 
We have patented it, so there is no other 
like it. 

Saves hands—no rust 


It does not hurt sensitive skin. It shortens 
time you must keep hands in hot dishwater. 

“S. O. S.” cleans all utensils in a jiffy. 
Dishwashing takes 25% less time. 

Package FREE 

A 7-day package of “S. O. S.” is ready for 
you. FREE. Simply mail coupon to the 
nearer of our two branches. 


At grocery, hardware 
and department stores. 

If your dealer can’t 
supply “S. O. 8.,”" send 
us 60 cents for two 
large packages — each 
package containing six 
cakes. 





Letters from a Senator's 
Wife 
(Continued from page 32) 


high-backed, carved chair in the center, s, 

° 7 » sie 
clapped her hands as a signal for silence and 
said she would like to ask a blessing before We 
began our luncheon. It was very moving ty 
stand with bowed heads for a moment in such, 
place and on such an occasion, and there was, 
tremulous little hush after the “Amen” ha 
been pronounced, before the merry chatter of 
conversation was resumed. The table wa 
lovely to look at, with its white and gold chin, 
and large vases of mauve chrysanthemuns 
standing at intervals between silver ornaments 
and silver baskets containing candy and nuts 
The luncheon itself was almost as simple as ye 
have consistently tried to keep them always 
at the Senate Office Building—bouillon; cold 
roast beef, creamed potatoes, peas, and roll. 
fruit salad with mayonnaise dressing: jc¢ 
cream, cake, and coffee. And when it was over, 
Mrs. Coolidge “called us to order,” saying that 
Mrs. Kendrick had “granted her the privileg 
of presiding over us once more.” 

The eight hostesses for the next luncheon 
were appointed in alphabetical order, and 
other necessary plans and arrangements made; 
and then Mrs. Coolidge told us, very quietly 
and earnestly, how much she had enjoyed her 
two years as our presiding officer, how much 
she hoped to continue seeing as much of all of 
us as she possibly could. She had barely 
finished when Mrs. Lenroot—caught up, asit 
were, on the wave of applause, and voicing 
what every one of us was feeling—rose and said 
she felt she could not leave, and felt sure that 
none of us could, without at least trying to 
express how much Mrs. Coolidge had meant to 
us. 


The Congressional Club Receives 
The wives of the new Senators who have just 


[SI DAY PACKAGE FREE. 


'7-DAY PACKAGE FREE, S.O. S. MFG. CO. 


G. H. 3-24 : ‘ 3500 S. Morgan St. 
Fill out and mail this coupon for a 7-day package of * 

SO. S..” free. ’ Chicago, ‘Ill. 

Ja 


= DEALERS : 


If your wholesaler can’t supply 
“S.O.S.,”’ write us direct 


| been sworn in were with us for the first time at 
this luncheon, and I am sure they all must feel 
that their introduction into our midst was a 
singularly pleasant one. In like measure, the 
first reception of the season at the Congres- 
sional Club, which took place only a few days 
earlier, was given in honor of the wives of the 
new members of Congress in both Houses 
There was, as usual, excellent music, and a 
most attractive tea table, but the form 
program which is generally a feature of thes 
weekly Friday teas was omitted, in order that 
we might all have an opportunity of getting 
acquainted; and after having been greeted by 
the officers of the Club, who formed the 
receiving line, the new Congressional ladies 
were piloted about and introduced by zealous 
“floaters” who did their level best to see that 
every one had a good time, and succeeded, | 
thought, remarkably well, for a very real spirit 
of welcome and hospitality pervaded the 
atmosphere and made the afternoon one of the 
pleasantest that I have ever spent. 

It has, of course, been a busy month for 
both White House and Congressional Club, 
and, curiously enough, there has seemed to be 
a strange similarity not only in the two events 
I have just described, but in some of the others 
as well. The Diplomatic Reception, always 
the most brilliant of the year at the White 
House on account of the magnificent full dres 
uniforms worn by the members of the Dip 
lomatic Corps, was the first state function 0 
the Coolidge administration. Two years 4g 
I described one of them to one of you girls, but 
I feel that you can not fail to be interested 2 
hearing about this one: On the stroke of nine 
o’clock, the bugle call of “Attention” rang out, 
and down the wide staircase into the entrane 
hall came the President and Mrs. Coolidgt, 
preceded by military and naval aides, and 
followed by the members of the Cabinet aml 
their wives—to the strains of “Hail to th 
Chief” played by the Marine Band. : 

It was a beautiful and most impressive sight 
and I never saw Mrs. Coolidge look so lovely 
as in her soft, white satin dress withowl, 
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ornaments or trimming of any kind, with a 
square-cut neck and long square-cut court 
train hanging from her shoulders, a large 
bouquet of white roses, so exquisitely fresh 
that they seemed actually dewy, over one 
arm. She is very straight and slim, and ex- 
tremely youthful-looking always, and this 
time there was something really bridal about 
arance. 

Oe sailors, one holding the American flag 
and the other the President’s own flag, stood 
at the entrance of the Blue Room, and after 
the Presidential Procession had passed through 
ito this apartment, which was beautifully 
decorated with white roses and lilies, the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Hughes took their 
places beside the President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
and the receiving began. First came the Dip- 
lomats, who had gathered in the State dining- 
room and proceeded in a narrow file through 
the Red Room, where the “specially invited” 
guests were gathered to watch them as they 
passed, into the Blue Room, where they were 
presented by an aide, and then passed on into 
the Green Room and the East Room—such an 
array of medals and jewels, gold braid and gold 
lace, broadcloth and brocade, as you can not 
imagine until you have seen it, for nowhere in 
the world is there a more wonderful display of 
it. Next the specially invited guests left the 
Red Room and proceeded in the same way— 
and though, of course, the men in this group 
wore conventional evening dress, the women 
were hardly less magnificent than the dip- 
lomatic ladies. And finally all the other 
guests, who had come in through the East, in- 
stead of the Southwest Entrance, passed 
through the entrance hall straight into the 
Blue Room, so ‘that, at the last, every one 
was mingling together. The whole affair was 
s0 splendidly and smoothly handled that by 
half-past ten it was all over, and we were 
speeding home again, through streets cleared 
of all traffic to make our departure—like our 
arrival—easy and pleasant. 


The Diplomatic Reception 


The first of the diplomatic receptions at the 
Congressional Club came the following week. 
There have been four planned for this year—a 
pleasant innovation, for though occasionally, 
in the past, one has been given for the entire 
corps, it could not be carried out with the com- 
plete success that attends such a function at the 
White House, and the last few seasons it has 
been abandoned. So the thought occurred to 
Mrs. Brown of Wisconsin, the Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, that smaller after- 
noon receptions, each one given in honor of 
some special diplomat, might be an agreeable 
solution of our desire to entertain the dis- 
tinguished strangers within our midst; and 
working with the hearty cooperation of the 
State Department, she put her thought into 
action. 

The Ambassador of France and Madame 
Jusserand were our first guests of honor, and 
the Ambassador of Belgium and Madame de 
Cartier, and the Minister of Poland and 
Madame Wroblewska were invited for this 
same afternoon. After the members of the 
Club had been received by Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. 
Quinn and Mrs. Fess—two of the vice-presi- 
dents—and the foreign representatives and 
their wives, Mrs. Brown introduced M. Jusse- 
rand as the speaker of the afternoon. 

“At this Christmas season,” she said, “when 
we are all thinking of home and of joyous 
family reunions, the Congressional Club is 
most happy to welcome as its guests those who, 
in their line of duty, are necessarily separated 
from their homes and friends. 

_ Our Club, representing as it does every sec- 
lion of the United States, wishes to convey to 
the women of the countries which our hon- 
ored guests represent—France. Belgium, and 
dland—our most sincere Christmas greetings. 

As one of our gues.s of honor today we have 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Washing- 
ton, a man who has served France faithfully 
and well, a man who is known not only as a 
diplomat, but as a scholar and author as well; a 
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Letters from. a Senatop’s 
Wife 
man whom the Congressional Club delights tp 
honor—the French Ambassador.” 

M. Jusserand responded with a speech op 
present-day conditions in France and, after g 
number of allusions to Franco-Americay 
friendship, told in closing a little story that] 
thought very beautiful and appropriate for the 
occasion: During the shelling of Verdun th 
cathedral was partially destroyed, and singe 
of course, it was impossible to restore it, ang 
its shattered condition made it unsafe, its doors 
were kept locked throughout the rest of the 
war. On Armistice Day the Colonel of ap 
American regiment, with his troops behind 
him, presented himself to the custodian 
custodian, of course, who had long been idle 
but who still lived beside the scene of his former 
activities—and said: 

“T am not only the officer in command of 
these men; I am, in times of peace, a Catholic 
priest. This regiment is composed of persons 
of all faiths—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. 4] 
of us wish to give thanks to God, in the Hous 
of God, that peace has come. Will you open 
the cathedral and let us enter and hold a 
service there?” 

So the doors were unlocked, and kneeling 
in the ruined nave, amid the fallen pillars and 
broken arches, the American regiment, led by 
the Colonel-priest standing beside the crumb- 
ling altar, held their service—the first for several 
years to take place within the desecrated walls 
And when it was over, the bells of the cath. 
edral, which had miraculously remained uw. 
injured, rang out with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and ‘The Marseillaise.” 

As the French Ambassador finished telling 
his story, our own Marine Band—present, as it 
usually is, on our great occasions—began to 
play that great and stirring song which is the 
French national air. 


President Coolidge’s Address 


From a political standpoint, the President's 
address at the opening of Congress and the 
meeting of the Republican National Committee 
have, without doubt, been the two most 
interesting events of the month in Washington 
I liked Mr. Coolidge’s speech immensely, 
though inevitably I did not agree with him o 
every single point—I should probably have 
found it less stimulating if I had! And the 
declaration made recently in my hearing by 
a clever journalist who goes regularly to the 
newspaper men’s conference at the White 
House recurred to me more than once in the 
course of it. ; 

“After the President has made a statement, 
she remarked in a tone of gratitude, “we know 
exactly what he means. He does not keep 
qualifying his remarks by adding, ‘Of cours, 
by this I do not wish to imply’—or ‘This mus 
not be construed to say’—or, “This must not 
be understood to imply,’ and tangling phras: 
like that!” ‘ 

There were certainly no “tangling phrases 
in the message to Congress. But there were 
perhaps, some which may have escaped you! 
attention, because, for some reason which | 
can not understand, none of the newspapes 
which I have seen have included them amovk 
the “salient points” printed in large type on the 
middle of the front page. (With theses 
stand on the World Court, the Bonus, ands 
on—I assume that you can not help bein 
familiar.) Nor do I feel that the beauty of hi 
opening tribute to his predecessor—the ir 
words that he spoke—has met with the i! 
measure of appreciation which it deserves, for- 
to me, at least—it seems to possess some of tht 
classic beauty of the Gettysburg address. 

“Since the closing of the last Congress 4 
nation has lost President Harding. The wor 
knew his kindness and his humanity, bi 
greatness and his character. He has left bi 
mark upon history. He has made justice mo" 
certain, and peace more secure. . - - But ths 
is not the occasion for extended reference ® 
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the man or his work. In this presence, among 
those who knew and loved him, that is unneces- 
But we who were associated with him 
could not resume together the functions of our 
office without pausing for a moment, and in his 
memory reconsecrating ourselves 
He is gone. 
remain. It is our duty, under the inspiration 
of his example, to take up the burdens which 
he was permitted to lay down, and to develop 
and support the wise principle of government 


sary: 


service of our country. 


which he represented. 


“Tt is possible to make a large reduction in 
. I especially 
recommend a decrease on earned incomes. 
The amusement and educational value of 
moving pictures ought not to be taxed. 

Another reform which is urgent in our fiscal 
system is the abolition of the right to issue tax- 
, . all the wealth of the 
nation ought to contribute its fair share to the 


the taxes of the people. 


exempt securities . 


expenses of the nation.” 


My Own Opinion 
Iam going to pause a moment here, because 
this part of the President’s speech seems to me 
so fair—and so important—that I can not 
help commenting upon it. I have never seen 
any reason why any man—or any woman— 
who worked early and late, long and hard, to 
earn his or her daily bread should be taxed in 
the same measure for those earnings as the man 
or woman who lived upon an inherited income; 
still less why some unearned incomes, invested 
largely in tax-exempt securities, should escape 
almost scot-free! And while it may seem at 
first glance disproportionate to mention such a 
subject as motion pictures in the same breath 
with this other question of national magnitude, 
I believe that if you will think the matter over 
carefully, you will agree with me that it is not. 
They reach all ages and all classes; more than 
schools, more than pulpits, more than lectures 
or plays or concerts—because, inevitably, all 
these great channels of enlightenment reach 
more restricted groups—they serve and serve 
and serve. Like some other public servants 
they have not and do not always serve wisely 
and well, but that in no way detracts from their 
intrinsic value, their immeasurable scope of 
usefulness. It would be hard to find a woman 
who has been less of a movie-fan than I, and 
perhaps I may venture to say that among our 
intimate acquaintance there are not many who 
have been more earnest students of history. 
And yet, considering this fall alone, the movies 
I have seen have taught me countless facts 
which I never knew before, and which I has- 
tened to have Peter learn in the same way. 
“Our National Government—” went on Mr. 
Coolidge—“‘is not doing as much as it legit- 
imately can to promote the welfare of the 
people. . . . For purposes of national uni- 
formity we ought to provide, by constitutional 
amendment and appropriate legislation, for a 
limitation of child labor, and in all cases under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Govenment a minimum wage law for 
” 


women. . 


On the same day that this message was 
delivered, a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power to limit or prohibit Child 
Labor was proposed in the Senate, and also one 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws through- 
out the United States; and a few days later 
Senator Curtis of Kansas introduced the so- 
called Equal Rights amendment, sponsored by 
the National Woman’s Party, which reads, 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 
these amendments is naturally being awaited 
with very great eagerness by women all over 
the country, and you may be very sure that 
the instant that action is taken on any or all 
of them I will let you know. 

The Republican National 
Woman from New Hampshire, 
Glessner, is an intimate friend of mine, so I 
naturally took an even greater personal interest 
in the meeting of the Republican National 
Committee than I might have done if this had 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

not been the case. The day after her arrival in 
Washington I had a luncheon for her that was 
a real G.O.P. jubilee, with Mrs. Wallace, the 
wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mrs 
Kellogg, Mrs. Lenroot, Mrs. Moses, Mrs, 
Oddie, and Mrs. Bartlett (the wife of the 
Assistant Postmaster General) among the 
other guests. We had small celluloid ee. 
phants tied with red, white, and blue ribbons 
at each service plate, and the place-cards were 
little ‘ships of state”; while the floral decora- 
tions consisted of three gilt baskets. filled with 
ted and white flowers, and tied with deep-blye 
gauze ribbons. 


The Press Club Luncheon 


The following Monday ail the National Com. 
mittee-women already in Washington were 
the guests of honor of the Woman’s National 
Press Club, and they certainly were a most 
attractive group of women. All our guests of 
honor were asked to make brief speeches, and 
they responded very aptly and wittily to the 
demands made upon them, revealing all sorts 
of tastes and talents which made them doubly 
interesting. Miss Dorothy Cunningham of 
Indiana is a skilled contractor, who has 
proved extremely successful as a road-builder, 
Mrs. George Orvis of Vermont is the Mayor of 
Manchester. Mrs. Hocker of Missouri is the 
only woman who has ever been given a civic 
decoration. Mrs. Warren of New Mexico does 
her campaigning in Spanish as well as English, 
being blessed with bilingual ability, as the 
descendant of original Spanish grandees. Mrs. 
Patterson of North Carolina and Mrs. Cald- 
well of Virginia were deliciously amusing over 
the tribulations of Republicans in the Demo- 
cratic Solid South. Mrs. Lecnard Wood of 
Pennsylvania, the National Assistant Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Ohio, Vice-Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Edson of California, and Mrs. 
Livermore of New York, who are also on the 
Executive Committee, were all present, and 
all made brief addresses. 

Altogether it was.a most delightful occasion, 
and I am looking forward with hardly less 
pleasure to the Democratic Convention next 
month, for of course the Press Club, being 
an absolutely nonpartisan organization, will 
entertain the Democratic ladies, too, and 
again I shall have the pleasure of taking a 
committee-woman from my own state who is 
an intimate friend. 

The Republican committee- women are ap- 


| pointed by the National Committeemen— 


one from each state—and have acted so far as 
associate members on the National Committee, 
being privileged to “stop, look, and listen” and 
even to talk, in the meetings, but not to vote. 
This seems to me a great mistake, and I am 
glad to say that a resolution was adopted 
during the session here directing the Rules 
committee to propose to the Convention that 
the National Committee be composed of one 
man and one woman from each state; for only 
by working in this way, I believe, can the co- 
operation of all workers, irrespective of sex, 
attain the best results for a country which is 
certainly equally dear to men and women 
alike. 

And now Congress is taking a recess, and 
conventions have suspended their activities, 
and the boys are home for the holidays; 50 
I am too busy seeing them through their 
various parties to give or go to any myséll. 
But I have a “hunch’”—to close, as well as to 
begin, with the subject of hunches—that, out 
of the fulness of your own happy experience 
with your children, you will agree with me 
when I tell you that, taken all in all, this 1s 
more fun than anything else I ever do! 

A happy New Year to you! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Fomees Porhiiisar Jeerp2> — 


















ator’s Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 59) 

r arrival in Turn facing to wrong side, baste edge firmly, 

r that was ress well, and catch-stitch inner edge to inter- 

allace, the facing. The lower edge of the coat should be 

ture, Mrs, finished as in Fig. 5. ; / 

oses, Mrs, The pocket showing simply a slit can be 

ife of the worked out as shown in the lesson for October, 

mong the 1923. The strip for the pocket may be 

luloid ele. inserted under the facing at lower edge of the 

ue ribbons slit and stitching be made through the coat 
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uri is the 3 of an inch from the slit. The upper edge 

N a civic of the pocket may then be stitched to the coat 

-xico does 4 of an inch above.the slit. The seams of the 

; English, pocket are stitched, edges overcast, and edges 

, as the of the slit caught together before pressing. 

es. Mrs. Each end of the pocket should have a bar-tack. 

rs. Cald- For a lap-pocket, line the lap, turn and 

sing over stitch outer edge; press; place right side of 

e Demo- lap to right side of coat with raw edges to line 

Wood of for a slit (Fig. 7). Place one edge of pocket to 

nt Vice- lower edge of slit (Fig. 8); stitch both to place, 

Ipton of cut slit and turn seams through to wrong side, 

ve Com- baste, and press. Place lower edge of pocket 

nd Mrs. to edge of lap; stitch across; stitch seams of 

o on the pocket (Fig. 9); overcast and press (Fig. 10). 

ent, and Baste and stitch shoulder, and underarm 
seam, and also seam of sleeve; line and place 

occasion, cuff; stitch to sleeve, turn in edge and catch- 

rdly less stitch to sleeve. The edge of sleeve should 

ion next have a bias strip of muslin like lower edge of 

b, being coat. Place, stitch and press facing of collar. 

ion, will Baste and stitch outside edge of collar 

oo, and tocoat. Turn in edge of collar facing and edge 

aking a of coat facing so they just meet; slip-stitch 

» who is these edges very carefully (Fig. 3). The re- 
maining edge of the collar may be hemmed to 

are ap- the lining when it is placed. 

-emen— Gather the fulness of the sleeve to fit the 

0 far as armhole (use two rows of gathers); fasten 

umittee, thread so it will not slip. Dampen and place 

en” and over small tailor cushion and shrink out the 

to vote. fulness in the seam (Fig. 6). 

d I am Place the lining in the back of the coat first, 

idopted laying the fold at the neck to make neck lines 

- Rules the same, tack to shoulder and underarm 

on that seam (Fig. 5) and baste to armhole. Slip-stitch 

of one lining to facing, hem to shoulder and underarm, 

or only then hem to bottom (Fig. 5). 

the co- Tack lining to seams of sleeves, hem at 

of sex, bottom, and place sleeves in armhole; stitch 

hich is and press; then hem sleeve lining to armhole. 

women Fig. 5 shows how this should be done. 
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Trade Mark 


The GRISWOLD 
Combination Meat and Food 


Chopper has steel knives that 
cut with a sharp, clean stroke 


HERE is a combination meat and food chopper 
which you will thoroughly enjoy using. Every 
bit of food, from meat to nuts, put into the chop- 
per is evenly cut, without squeezing, into just the 
right size pieces and is delivered at the front of 
the chopper—where it belongs. 

Instead of being a messy, juice-dripping grinder 
that crushes the food and leaks juices at the 
handle-end, it is a scientifically, yet simply, con- 
structed chopper with self-sharpening, reversible 
steel knife and three different size reversible steel 
plates—easily taken apart for cleaning. 


Griswold cooking utensils are all built with 
strength and simplicity in every part. They are 
so durable that they last for years and years. It 
is quite a common occurrence to have Griswold 
Cast Iron Skillets and Dutch Ovens handed down 


from one generation to another. 


Ask to see a Griswold Combination Meat and 
Food Chopper in any hardware or house-furnish- 
ing department. If your dealer cannot show you 
one, write to us for names of dealers who carry 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. B-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum 
Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Trons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea 
Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. O7. 
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A Way to Make 


Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers 


WE have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. 


Have you money enough to accomplish all that you are planning 
to do this year?—for the new frocks, the emergency bills, the study- 
courses, for living expenses or perhaps for some little pet extravagances 
which otherwise you might not feel you could afford? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in an easy, 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportunities of the 
Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t delay in sending the 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every 
day that you hesitate means dollars drifting away that might easily 
be yours. 


No experience is needed and no {previous training. You have 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is 
awaiting you. Fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter to- 
day, telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 


Name 
Street 


See 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 22) 


French ancestry—that, and the darkness of 
their eyes. 

But Mimi’s beauty was quite gloriously 
Irish, by way of, I found, her maternal great. 
grandmother. Her cheeks at that moment 
were flaming, and under the lights her hair 
flamed. 

“Do you wonder that Andy is crazy about 
her?”’ Bernice was saying in my ear. 

I did not wonder that anybody was crazy 
about her. I wished that Bernice would not 
talk to me. I wanted just to sit and feast my 
eyes on Mimi. . 

Then Lionel’s voice broke in. “They ar 
asking me to read our play, Jerry. And I read 
like a fish; so I’ve told them you'll do it.” 

It seemed to me that a perfect battery of 
eyes were turned on me, but I managed to say. 
“We can’t read the whole of it; it isnt 
finished.” 

“T know, but we’ve got the outline, and the 
big third act is all written. We can try it m 
these helpless infants when we come home 
from the Bradleys’. If they don’t like it, they 
can go to bed.” 


3 


"THERE were ten guests besides Lionel and 
me. With our hostess, we made thirteen 
at the table. 

Bernice was much disturbed. ‘‘Something 
will happen to some of us, you see if it doesn’t! 
And it will probably be Mimi. She can’t miss 
it, with her peacock feathers and thirteen at 
table. She laughs at me when I say such 
things, but look at the awful luck she’s had 
with her grandfather dying—and all that.” 

She caught herself up as Olga turned a little 
toward us, and changed the ending of her 
speech skilfully. 

‘Well, thank Heaven, there won’t be thir- 
teen of us in the cars. Andy Fuller will drive 
six, and Drake four, and the rest will go in 
Scott Selden’s car. I am going with Scott. Far 
be it from me to ride behind Andy when he’s 
got Mimi on the front seat!’ 

Remembering the episode of the afternoon, 
it seemed to me surprising that Mimi should 
ride with Andy. But she did, wrapped ina 
wonderful cloak with a fur collar which came 
up to her eyebrows. 

It was just as she was stepping into the car 
that she turned and saw me. 

“Aren’t you going to ride with us?” she 
asked. ‘‘We’ve plenty of room for him, haven't 
we, Andy?” 

Andy nodded, and before I knew it I was 
sitting on one of the small folding seats in 
Andy’s seven-passenger car, with two pretty 
girls—the Ammidon twins—in the tonneau, 
and a stocky little youth, Girard Sylvester, 
on the other small seat. 

I was just behind Mimi, so near that by 
leaning forward a little in the dark I could 
touch my cheek to the fur of her collar. I could 
hear her low laugh—the things she said to 
Andy. 

“T haven’t forgiven you, Andy,” floated back 
to me, “but I’d rather have you drive me than 
Drake or Scott Selden.” 

“Thank you. Bernice says she wouldn't 
| trust me when I’ve got you beside me.” 
| “IT would trust you, always—as a driver.” 

I felt that I ought not listen, that I ought to 
talk to the Ammidon twins. But they seemed 
absorbed in the little Sylvester chap. So once 
more Mimi’s words floated back. 

“TI do like you, Andy. And the things you 
do for me are—wonderful. But I won’t stan 
being bossed. I never have been. I never 
| will be.” 

“That’s why I—love you.” ‘ 

Again, in desperation, I turned to the twits 
and spoke of the beauty of the moon. 

But they cared nothing about the moon. 
| Sylvester had left his seat and was sitting 
between them, and they were apparently 
lentranced by some story he was telling. They: 
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As nearly as Mrs. Clarke can spell the rich golden brown words 
of that jewel among cooks, with a “‘repitashun”’ for fried chicken, 











“Lawsy, dats easy. All yer do is 
cut de chickin in pieces. Den yer 
puts Snowdrif in de pan an when 
its hot yer puts in de pieces uv 
chickin which yer has done dipped 
in milk an rolled in flour. 

Yer lets it git a nice gol’en 
brown on one side, den yer turns 
it on de udder side an lets dat 





brown. Den yer salts it. (Many good 


cooks disagree with Sarah as to when to salt). 


When yer cooks a chickin on er 
gas stove yer puts de plate whut 
yer uses fer heatin de flatirons on 
under de frying pan, turns down 
de heat an lets it fry slow till its 
good an done. An if nesary, yer 
puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


“Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 
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Fascinating drapery fabrics 
that never fade 


DO YOU LOVE COLORS ~ rich 
glowing colors that can be used at 
your windows to transform them into 
things of beauty and delight? Then 
indeed will you be enchanted with 
Orinoka draperies, for they are lovely 
and as charmingly colorful as you 
could wish, yet as practical to use as 
white. You can match the sunlight 
with glass curtains of gold, hang your 
bedroom with rose, or drape the 
library in peacock tones. But what- 
ever your decorative scheme may be, 
brilliantly gay or softly subdued, if 
the fabrics are Orinoka guaranteed the 
colors will hold. 


Neither washing nor sun affects in 
the least the colors in these Orinoka 
materials. Washing but renews their 
freshness, and not even the strongest 
sun can make them change. That is 


May we send you a copy of “Color Harmony in Window 
Draperies’? A prominent New York decorator prepared 
this handsome booklet, which is decorated in color. It is 
full of. valuable suggestions for draping your windows, 
doors and for bed coverings. Send your address and 20c. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
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because of the Orinoka special process 
of hand-dyeing the yarns before they 
are woven into cloth. If the mate- 
rials fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to 
replace the goods, or refund your 
money. Orinoka guaranteed mate- 
rials offer you an almost unlimited 
choice of both plain and patterned 
materials in weaves, colors and de- 
signs appropriate for any type of 
window. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


is printed on the tag attached to every 
bolt of genuine Orinoka sunfast 
fabrics. Look for it when you buy. 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or to refund the purchase price.” 











Peacock Feathers 


lent unwilling ears to my remarks, so I gay 
up in despair. . ‘ 

Mimi was saying, “But when you do thing 
as you did this afternoon—trying to make loy 
to me, when you know how I hate it.” 

The world was, all at once, flooded wig, 
light. So this was why she had thrown her hy 
at him—why she had cried. 

“If you loved me,” Andy expostulated, 

“But I don’t. How many times must J tg 
you? Why can’t we be just friends?” 

“Because I want more than that.” FR 
voice was tense. “And I am going to have i 
Mimi. You can’t get away from me, You 
are—mine.” 

I was listening now with all my ears, | 
wanted to know what Mimi would say 
this autocrat who claimed her. I played eayes. 
dropper unashamed. 

For a long time she said nothing, and And 
drove as if a thousand devils were pursuing 
I began to realize what Bernice had mean 
Yet always, in spite of his wild speed, he seeme/ 
to have the car under control. 

Then Mimi said, “That isn’t the way ¢ 
make me care—to act like a Turk and, 
tyrant.” 

“Do you want to care, Mimi?” 

“Oh, well, perhaps. Everybody says it 
would be the ideal thing.” 

I sat back in my seat, sick at heart. Ob 
that hard little voice! It seemed to me it 
could not belong to the girl with whom I had 
talked in the afternoon—to the woman o 
whom I had dreamed. 


4 


‘THE Bradleys’ house was more like a cou. 

try club than a private residence. It was 
part of a fashionable summer colony, and wa 
furnished with a sumptuousness which seemed 
out of place in the heart of those wild mour- 
tains. Yet it was lovely, none the less—a sort 
of fairyland—and my heart quickened to the 
beat of the music. 

Lionel danced first with Olga, then turned 
her over to me. I'll confess that I felt sony 
for her. She was ill at ease and showed it. 
I was ill at ease, but I did not show it. Iwas 
sure of that, for Lionel said afterward, 

“You might have been born to the purple, 
Jerry.” 

But I was not born to the purple. I had bea 
born in a parsonage, and the thing had left it 
marks upon me. I had not inherited, as thos 
other young people had inherited, a tradition 
of gayety. It was not until I danced with 
Mimi that all the stars sang. I knew then that 
I had never been young, that I had never been 
happy, that never before had I drunk of the 


| wine of life so that it was warm in my veils, 


making me mad with the joy of it. : 

Then and there was born in me a fert 
determination to win her. I did not know hor 
I was going to do it. Without her my lit 
would be wasted, my ambitions would 
down ina crash. I would wander on, aimles, 
in an empty world! 

I am sure that Mimi did not have the leas 
idea of my state of mind. She treated mem! 
comradely fashion, as she had treated me 
the wood. She gave me three dances befor 
the evening was over, cutting out one of Andy 
Fuller’s to do it, and I could see that he wa 
seething. 

I did not go back in Andy’s car. Olga asked 
me to ride with her. She thought, I am sur 
that she was being kind to me, and that I fet 
as alien as she among those merrymakers. >! 
could not know that I was at last reckles* 
one of them; that the Puritan in me had suc 
cumbed to the Pagan; that I meant to gr? 
at happiness, at whatever sacrifice of previo 
scruples. I wanted to drink life from a brim 
ming cup. 

I am afraid I was not very good compaty: 
My thoughts were with Mimi on that frost 
seat with Andy Fuller, and I wondered what 
he was saying. 
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With Seventy Different ‘Makes’ 


to choose from— 


Nearly One-Fourth of all Vacuum Cleaner Buyers 
Select The Grand Prize EUREKA 


HE superior clean- 
ing service of 
the Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner is unde- 
niably established and univer- 
silly accepted. 


For years it has been acknowl- 
edged by the world’s authorities 
on scientific home-keeping and 
household sanitation that the 
Eureka embodies advantages 
which make it: superior. 





Time after time their judgment 
has been publicly expressed in 
the form of Grand Prizes or 
Highest Awards. In fact the 
Eureka has received more grand 
prizes and highest awards than 
any other electric cleaner of its 
type, irrespective of price. It 
has become known, and is now 
universally referred to, as “The 
Grand Prize Cleaner.” 


Its remarkable cleaning service 
is now accepted as a matter of 
fact in the court of highest 
0pinion—the thousands of 
women who use it in their 
daily housework. This unquali- 
hed acceptance was expressed 
by their overwhelming demand 
for the Grand Prize Eureka 
during the past year. 


EurEKA VacuuM CLEANER COMPANY, 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 





quarter - million 
Eurekas were purchased 
in this one year—or prac- 
tically one-fourth of all the 
electric vacuum cleaners 
sold under seventy different 
trade names. 


Nearly a 


DETROIT, 


That such a large percentage of 
electric cleaner buyers single 
out and demand the Grand Prize 
Eureka is, in our opinion, fulland 
complete recognition that supe- 
rior cleaning service can be had 
at an extremely moderate price. 


u Be A 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England (110) 
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VACUUM CLEANER 





“IT GETS THE DIRT” 
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Fight Acid Decay at 


THE DANGER LINE 


THE Danger Line on your teeth is just below the 
margin of the gums. It is where the protective 
enamel stops, and the soft, bony structure of the 
teeth is exposed. 


Mouth acids, formed by the fermentation of tiny 
food particles, attack this soft structure readily, 
causing Acid Decay. 


Decay at The Danger Line spreads rapidly, in- 
fecting the gums. Pus pockets or abscesses form 
around the roots of the teeth, and the poisonous 
products from these may be absorbed into the 
system, causing rheumatism, heart-disease and other 
serious conditions. 


For generations dentists and physicians have 
prescribed milk of magnesia as the best product 
available to neutralize mouth acidity and to prevent 
Acid Decay. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, pleasantly flavored. Its use 
promptly neutralizes all mouth acids at The 
Danger Line and elsewhere, protecting the teeth 
from decay and the gums from disease. It also 
cleans and polishes the teeth beautifully, keeping 
them bright and attractive. 


No other tooth paste combines the same essen- 
tials. You can enjoy this complete tooth protection 
only by using Squibb’s Dental Cream. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, mail us the coupon 
with ten cents for a generous trial size tube. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


* 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 
P.O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York 


Enclosed please find ten cents to cover cost of wrapping and 
mailing 1 generous size sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Name.... 
Address 


City aoe Rae GE. a iccncvsseeuins 
Copyright 1024, E. R. Squibb & Sons New York 
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Peacock Feathers 


__'When at last we reached the camp, it me 
after two o’clock. I had expected, of ¢9 
that we would go at once to bed, but I did not 
know the nocturnal habits of Olga’s guests, 

“We can sleep in the morning,” Lionel tol 
me, “and they want the play, Jerry,” 

I found that “they” meant, specifically 
Katherine Merrill and Stiles Sanderson. Tho 
represented, it seemed, the literary element jy 
Lionel’s list of acquaintances. Stiles aj 
written some verse which had been publish 
in magazines of the better class. Katherine 
had tried to write, and, having failed to q, 
anything significant, she had won a reputation 
for brilliancy by her ruthless criticism of th 
work of others. 

The Ammidon twins and Girard Sylveste 
decided not to sit up. They had made plan 
for an early morning fishing trip, and include 
in their plans were two house guests whom] 
have not mentioned—Jimmie Hancock an 
Luther Dean. They made no apologies {q; 
their desertion. Anne Ammidon was dead for 
sleep and confessed it without shame. 

“Run along, baby,” Lionel told her; “youar 
too young for such late hours—and, anyhoy, 
Jerry’s play might go to your head.” 

“Tt isn’t my play,” I objected. 

“All the love scenes are yours,” he said, 
“You wouldn’t let me touch them.” 

Katherine Merrill looked at me. “You 
don’t mean that you are as old-fashioned a 
that?” 

“As what?” 

“As to attempt the romantic.” 

“T haven’t attempted it; I have achieved 
it,” I said lightly. 

She did not know whether or not I was in 
earnest, nor did the rest of them, and I fet 
that I had scored a point by my daring. 

It was, as I have said, the day in which we 
worshipped at the shrines of Shaw and Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones. But Lionel and! 
had followed no model. We had flown high, 
and perhaps too high. We had taken the story 
of a man who, seeing the hope of his country 
in a return to democracy, applies it to his own 
life and becomes, as his grandfather was before 
him, a cobbler. By day he mends shoes, and at 
night he lives among his books and studies the 
stars. There comes to his little shop a summer 
visitor—a girl who wants her slippers mended. 
She is the ward of a rich aunt and has been 
brought up in luxury and idleness. The cob- 
bler falls in love with her, and the dramatic 
action is based on his fight to bring the girl to 
his own democratic point of view and to save 
her from a richer suitor. 


THE whole thing was, as I have intimated, 

crude—the effort of two boys who knew 
nothing of the stage. But there was imagine 
tion in it, and now and then it struck twelve. 
I had written the speech in the third act wher 
the cobbler made his plea with the, girl for4 
simpler life, and I had written with a pen 
fire. 

It needed, however, more than a fast-driven 
pen to make the situation plausible. It needed, 
indeed, genius. Yet the work was strong i 
some parts. I have the old play now: I wish 
I had the boy’s fine fervor, as he dashed of 
the lines! 

My audience grouped itself about the hearth 
in a half-circle. Mimi was in Olga’s high 
backed chair with the bearskin a background 
for her beauty. Andy lay on the rug at her feet. 
Thus enthroned among the shadows—for there 
were only the candles and the light of the fire 
Mimi took on a mysterious aspect. She 
seemed less a girl, more of a goddess 4 

Olga had chosen a deep chair a little removet 
from the others. I think she slept while I read. 
I am sure she was not in the least interested. 

Standing on the hearth-rug, with a t 
candle set on the mantel to light my maml 
script, I began to read. Now and then, whet 
a sentence was obscure, I lifted the candle. 
I was perfectly conscious of the picturesque 
ness of my pose. I was conscious, too, of my 
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skill as a reader. I had inherited my father’s 
gilts of a good voice and an impassioned man- 
ner. 1 felt that when Mimi heard that speech 
in the third act she would see me with new 
eyes. And the others would see me. 

I knew the speech almost by heart, and 
when I came to it, I gave it with all the power 
and passion in me. I was aware that Stiles 
Sanderson’s gray eyes were shining, behind his 
glasses; that Katherine Merrill was poised 
like a hawk ready to pounce. Andy Fuller 
did not look at me; he lay motionless on the 
rug at Mimi’s feet. Bernice and Lionel! sat 
side by side on an oak settle, and her hand 
was in his. And Mimi, still as a statue, her 
lips parted, leaned forward with intent face— 
listening. 

When I finished, there was applause, and 
Stiles Sanderson said, 

“Jt is very well done.” 

“How are you going to end it?” Bernice 
asked. 

“Qh, of course the cobbler will get the girl,” 
Katherine Merrill said, in her clear, high voice. 
“People must have a happy ending.” 

And then Mimi flung out: “Oh, I don’t 
want him to get her. It sounds all right in a 
play, but do you think a girl would be happy 
without any of the luxuries she loves? What 
could he give her—that would make up for 
them?” 

And I flung back at her: “The question is, 
what could she give him? Love doesn’t ask 
it gives!” 

Andy Fuller sat up. “I agree with Mimi. 
Your man is a cad; and he is asking every- 
thing—”, 





WE faced each other—two tall, young 

cockerels. ‘Real life isn’t like that,” Andy 
went on. “Even if she had married him, do 
you think she would have loved him when she 
had to wash his dishes and cook his food? The 
thing is preposterous!” 

For the first time, hearing it set forth in his 
scornful voice, it seemed preposterous to me. 

“T told Jerry it wasn’t Peal life,” Lionel said, | 
“but it seems to me pretty fine.” 

Stiles Sanderson agreed with him heartily. | 
“Tt is fine. And what, after all, is real life?” 

“Oh, things that really happen, Stiles,” said 
Katherine. ‘You know that.” | 

“Things can happen to our souls as well 
as to our bodies,” Stiles said. “It seems to 
me that Chandler has stripped his man and 
woman of all that is tawdry. He has found | 
the truth.” 

They discussed it hotly after that, but I 
took no part in it. I was feeling a reaction 
from my high moment. The cobbler’s plea 
had fallen on dull ears. Mimi had not been 
touched by it. She had ranged herself on the 
other side of the argument, and Andy was her 
advocate. They stood, as it were, together. 
Stiles was insisting: ‘Chandler has done,a 
big thing: you'll all see it some day. The 
world needs more poets. It is the dreams of 
poets which are, after all, the prophecies.” 

I saw Mimi glance at me and look away 
again. And her voice came with an edge of 
Weartness. “I wonder if the rest of you are as 
tired as I am.” 

Olga’s voice, heavy with sleep, said, “Do 
you know what time it is?” 

“I know I’m starved,” Lionel said. 

‘Well, there’s everything in the refrig- 
erator,” Olga told him, “and I’ll make some 
coffee,” 

We adjourned to the kitchen, and I helped 
ea make the coffee. Mimi, with her train 
a in the way, cut bread for toast, Andy 
toiled the bacon, Bernice scrambled eggs, and 
the rest of the crowd set the table. It seemed 
all very fantastic to me. 
- ag not hungry, and when they adjourned 
° the dining-room I did not follow them. I 
Went out of doors where the wind blew chill. 
ee Was ‘creeping through the forests, but so 
a Was it that the trees seemed spectral, un- 

Stantial. I walked under them. I did not 
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know where I was going. I only knew that 
my mind was ina turmoil; that the events of 
the day had crowded in upon me until I was 
tense with conflicting emotions. 

Then through the silence of the wood a voice 

“Jerry.” 

ane and saw Mimi coming toward me. 
Suddenly the ghostly forest seemed to enfold 
ys. Only with an effort could I keep myself 
from holding out my arms to her, so confident 
did I feel that I had drawn her to me. 

“Jerry,” she said breathlessly, as she came 
up, “what made you run away from the 
others?” 


“What made you?” ; 
“J don’t know.” She was gazing at me in a 


half-dazed fashion. ‘I—looked for you, and 

‘ou weren’t there—and I came to find you.” 

“And now that you have found me—what?” 

“J want you to go back with me—it is 
freezing out here, and everybody is drinking 
coffee—” She stopped, then went on hur- 
riedly: “But I didn’t come to say that. I— 
loved your play, Jerry.” She was close to me 
and laid her hand on my arm. 

1 laid my own hand over it. ‘Yet you 
laughed at it.” 

“No! But it was so true that I hated it 
., . Love might be like that, Jerry, if there 
were any men in the world like your cobbler.” 

I stood looking down at her. “There might 
be a man.” 

“No, no! Oh, what do you know about men? 
And you ought not to write of the kind who 
don’t exist. You’ll make women think that 
some day they may meet them, and the kind 
they meet are—Andy Fullers!” 

She flung his name at me with scorn. I was 
surprised at her frankness. Yet I will say this, 
that then and ever after she was frank with me. 

“Why not let the Andy Fullers go?” 

“Oh, Andy is the apple on the tree in this 
Garden of Eden. He’s always tempting me. 
I adore the things he does for me, and I should 
miss them dreadfully if he didn’t do them.” 

“Would you miss—him?” 

“T don’t know, Jerry. I am afraid I should.” 

We stood there in the spectral forest, staring 
at each other. 

At last Mimi said: “Oh, let’s goin. They’ll 
be looking for us.” 

They were looking for her—or, at least, 
Andy Fuller was. He came upon us suddenly, 
and when he saw her with her hand on my arm, 
anger leaped into his eyes. But his voice was 
unruffled. 

“I thought you were lost, Mimi.” 

“No. I came out to tell Jerry that I liked 
his play.” It was her defiance, flung in answer 
to that look in his eyes. 

_Again the flame leaped up, but he still kept 
his voice to that unruffled note. “Well, why 
didn’t you tell him in a warmer place? You’d 
better get back to the fire. And everybody 
Is going to bed.” 

“Oh, why go to bed,”’ she demanded, “‘when 
the day is just beginning? I could stay out 
here forever.” 


HE dawn had come upon us, flooding the 

forest with rose light, and in the midst of that 
effulgence, Mimi, with her burnished hair and 
shimmering gown, seemed a figure of almost 
unearthly beauty. 

And now Andy turned to me: “I should 


think you might have known, Chandler,” he | 
said with a touch of insolence, “that it is too | 


cold for her here.” 
F Before I could answer, Mimi interposed 
Jerry had nothing to do with it. I came be 


Cause I wanted to come. I shall go in when | 


I want to go.” 

I expected to see the flame burst into a 
conflagration, but I was disappointed. Quite 
unexpectedly Andy laughed. “I adore you 
when you are angry, Mimi. But I am not 
§oing to have you die on our hands with pneu 
monia. If you don’t come in, I’ll carry you.” 
_ She protested, “Andy!” But I saw, with a 
sinking heart, that she was not offended, and 
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there was the faint echo in my ears of Unck 
Jerry’s advice, “Make yourself her master.” 

Mimi walked back to the house beside Andy 
and I followed. The rose had faded from the 
sky, and the world was gray. 


5 


FYROM that time on, Andy Fuller was my 

enemy. He had, of course, no definite 
cause for grievance, but he was conscious, | 
think, of some subtle influence which I came 
to exert over Mimi. And I, too, was conscioys 
of it. It was marvelous that it should be gp, 
But she was always kinder to me than to any 
of the others. She gave to me what seemed ty 
me an adequate explanation: 

“T am always having to oppose my will to 
Andy. You are as restful as a calm after q 
storm.” 

She liked to be with me, and we often walked 
and rode together. I told her something of 
my life in the parsonage, yet I am sure she 
never saw it as bare as it was in reality, nor 
ourselves so poor. My fancy painted it, as it 
painted all things, with a full brush. 

It was at this time that I began to build 
the gigantic structure of self-deception which 
was to work such havoc in my life. I saw 


| Mimi’s future and mine in a glamourous haze, 


in which we lived on Uncle Jerry’s ranch as in 
some ancient feudal castle. That Uncle Jerry 
must die before my dreams could come true 
did not weigh upon me. The ranch was, in 
effect, mine. I saw Mimi as the chatelaine, 
I saw her at one 
end of a festive board, dispensing hospitality, 
I saw her in the saddle, riding with me across 
the saffron mesas and up the purple hills. I saw 
her in a high-backed chair like Olga’s, with its 
black bearskin, listening while I read the plays 
which would make me famous. 

It was this dream which gave me confidence, 
I came to my love not as a poor parson’s son, 
but as the heir of Uncle Jerry. I might, I 
argued, be dealing in futures—and in very 
indefinite futures—but we were both young. 
We could wait. All the great lovers of history 
had been constant; all the great heroines— 
Héloise, and Juliet, and Francesca. 

Oh, the dreams of a boy! And of sucha boy! 
I could weep as I remember him! 

Lionel and I worked in the mornings on our 
play, and I worked sometimes late into the 
night. I counted every moment lost that was 
not spent with Mimi or at my desk. 

The play came at last to be my play. Lionel 
neglected it more and more in his very active 
pursuit of Bernice—or, perhaps, it might be 
put, in her pursuit of him. Anyhow, the 
wooing became fast and furious, and on the 
tenth day after my arrival the engagement 
was announced. 

Olga gave a party in honor of it. The 
Bradleys were invited, and other people from 
the summer colony. It was a dinner-party, 
with the rugs up afterward in the living-room 
for dancing. 

Andy Fuller ordered from Tiffany’s a present 
for Bernice. It came one morning when we 
were having our midday breakfast. It was4 
golden bottle for scent, set with pearls and 
hung on a long gold chain. 

Bernice was in raptures, and Andy was the 
hero of the moment. And now with Bernices 
gift from Tiffany’s came a brooch for Mimi- 
a tiny jeweled peacock in a circle of diamonds. 
I do not know when he gave it to her, but she 
wore it for the first time the night of the dit- 
ner-party, and for the first time I saw her 
white—a sheer lace dancing-frock—with Andy’ 
pin the only spot of color. 

Everybody exclaimed over the pin. as 

“Of course, he shouldn’t have done tt, 
Mimi explained calmly, “but he says that lt 
is an advance bridesmaid’s present; that 
there is no reason why the bride should have 
everything. : 

I am sure they all felt she was going to 
marry him, and that the pin was the sign a® 
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the seal of their understanding with each other. 
But my heart was like lead. Either way, the 
thing seemed unspeakable—if she married him, 
or if, with no expectation of;marrying him, she 
would accept such a gift from him! 

It was when the evening was half over that 
[had a dance with her. All the windows were 
open wide, and the moonlight streaming in 
seemed to dim the candles. 

“J have never seen such a moon,” I said, 
as I guided her among the whirling couples; 
“the night is wonderful!” 

She looked up at me. “Let’s go out in it, 
Jerry.” Her voice was so low that I had to 
jean down to catch her words. “I—I want to 
talk to you. I must talk to you.” 

With burning cheek and beating heart I 
followed her, catching up her cloak which lay 
on a chair. 

We made our way across the road and 
entered the forest. The carpet of pine needlcs 
was like a clean floor for Mimi’s silver slippers. 
The air was so still that we seemed to be float- 
ing in a golden sea. 

“T told you,” I said, “that it was wonder- 
ful.” 

“Oh,” Mimi said, “is anything wonderful?” 
She spoke hurriedly, sharply. I was aware of 
her agitation. 

“What is it?” I asked. “What has hap- 
pened?” 

“Jerry,” she sdid, and flung out her hands 
in a little gesture of despair, “I have promised 
to marry Andy. And I don’t know why I 
did it.” 

I stared at her, unbelieving. “No,” I said, 
“no! You couldn’t do such a thing. You don’t 
love him.” 

“I love what he does for me,” she said. 
“And today, when he gave me the brooch, I— 
I wanted it. Does that sound silly, Jerry? 
But I did. And I knew if I accepted it that it 
would tie me to him. Yet—lI took it.” 

I did a thing then that I wondered afterward 
I had dared to do. I bent over her and took 
the brooch from her dress. She struggled a 
little, and I held her while I unfastened it. 

“Jerry!” she said; “Jerry!” 

But I had it in my hand. “You are going 
to give it back to him. Oh, do you think I 
shall let you sell yourself for a thing like that?” 

“Give it to me,” she said in a strange little 
voice, 

I put both of my hands on her shoulders. 
“I will not—until you promise. I shall keep 
it—and you can go back; and if he asks for it— 
you can tell him that he can come—and get it!” 

I was absolutely reckless. It seemed to me 
at the moment that if Andy would come and 
ask for the brooch we could settle the thing 
there, as men had settled such affairs since 
they first fought for a woman. 

My father would never have done it as I did. 
But my Uncle Jerry would have done it. My 
defiance is a debt I owe to Uncle Jerry. For I 
am sure that it saved her—the recklessness of 
it, and the feeling that I meant what I said. 

“But if I give it back,” she temporized, 
“won’t there be a next time—and a next? I 
told you Andy was the apple on the tree, Jerry. 
~ ey always hanging there, waiting to be 
picked,” 


THE words seem light, as I write them, but 
she was in deadly earnest, and I heard 
myself saying, as if some one else were speak- 
ing: “There will not be a next time. Oh, 
Mimi, Mimi, if you would only let me show you 
what love can be!” ; 

Her lips were parted. “What can it be, 
Jerry?” 

I told her in a rush of eloquence. How we 
would go together to that far country; of 
the shining palace in which she should rule; 
of the dawns that would come up over the 
purple hills; of the nights under the stars. 

: Well, I have said that I was a poet. And 

Was carried on by my imagination, beyond 
myself, beyond realities, into that land of fancy 
in which I had lived since a child. 











““Handsome.is 
as Handsome does’ 


SHOE that keeps every promise its appearance foretells, that 
fits the foot as well as it pleases the eye. Beautiful, stylish and 
wonderful in comfort. Utterly different from all other shoes. 


What it Will Do for 
Your Foot 
The patented, inbuilt 
and invisible, arch fitting 
and control feature pro- 
tects the most vulnerable 
part of your foot. Nature 
is assisted in strengthen- 
ing and sustaining the 
arch and moulding the 
foot to perfect lines. 
This means—“Foot In- 
surance for the Future.” 
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The weight of your body 
is evenly distributed and 
properly balanced. No 
strain on ankle or ten- 
dons, consequently no 
swollen ankles or dis- 
torted joints. 


The last on which the shoe is built is a composite of a thousand dif- 
ferent feet. This assures a model that will fit the greatest number. 


Foot Saver shoes will not gape at the side, slip at the heel, nor 
wrinkle over the instep. Heels of varying heights meet every wom- 
an’s needs. Your foot rests in the shoe naturally, no cramping or 
restraint. The arch control gently .meets your arch and does not 
allow your foot to spread or sag after a few days wear. 


What the Shoe is 
Made of 

The best materials only 
are used. Many leathers, 
of best tannage, to select 
from. Uppers, outsoles, 
insoles, thread, lining, 
every item of selected 
excellence. 


And How the Shoe 
is Made 


Fashion authorities, or- 
thopedic experts, and 


skilled craftsmen put to- 


gether the most wonder- 

ful foot-wear ever pro- 

duced. The Julian & 

Kokenge Co. has held 

leadership in style and quality for over 25 years. The Foot Saver 
shoe is our greatest triumph. You must wear them to know them. 
Buy a pair and wear them consistently. Know complete foot 
happiness. 


Best dealers sellthem. Write wei booklet “Perfectly Beautiful Feet’’ 
and the name of a dealer who can fit you correctly. 


The JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Manufacturers 
449 E. Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Foot Insurance Cs ! For the Future 
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When your baby rides 
in this lovely carriage 


When your baby goes journeying for the first time into 
the great outdoor world, you will realize how much it 
means to you to have this beautiful carriage. It is sucha 
charming setting for the loveliness of its tiny occupant. 
Its flawless weaving, sweeping curves, and graceful rolls, 
its lines unbroken by seams, corners or pieced short ends, 
give it a distinction that any mother approves. 


The same spiral weaving process*which produces its 
beauty of line also cuts its cost. The remarkable Lloyd 
Loom, spirally weaving a single, continuous strand of 
finest wicker into a graceful bowl shape, is thirty times 
as swift as hand weaving. Asa result, your baby’s Lloyd 
Loom Carriage can have every refinement of finish 

~—_without additional cost. 


Before you choose a carriage, be sure to see the Lloyd 
at your dealer's. You can identify it by the name plate 
on the seat. Write for our interesting booklet, telling of 
the many Lloyd features that mean greater convenience 
for you and comfort for your baby. This booklet also 
illustrates Lloyd Loom Furniture and Doll Carriages, 
woven by the same spiral process. 


THE LLOYD 
MANUFACTURING Pat. Process 
COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 
>) Loom Prod 


Baby Carriages Furniture 


SSS ee 

{ The Lloyd Mfg. Co., Dept.J-145, Menominee, 

| Mich. (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Gentlemen :—Please send me_name of the 

1 nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) Book, “What 1 

} the Doctor Told Young Mrs. Bond About 
Baby Carriages” ar (b) also Lloyd furni- 

1 ture booklet. (Check booklet wanted). 

; State 
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And when I finished I had her in my arms, 
under the moon, and she was saying: “Qh, 
would it be like that, Jerry?” 

And I was saying: “It would be more thay 
that. I have no words to tell vou all that jt 
would be.” 
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GHE made me no promise, except that she 
would give the brooch back to Andy. “T don't 
know what I shall say to him—but I'll do it.” 

She could not, she told me, when the firs 

flish of exaltation had passed, think of marry. 
ing me. “We can’t live on dreams, Jerry,” * 

“T’ll make them come true,” I assured her, 

stoutly. 

The next morning Andy Fuller did not ap. 
| pear at breakfast—nor Mimi. I learned tha 
she had a headache, and sent her a scribbled 
note. She wrote back: 

“T gave the brooch to him, and he is simply 
wild. I am keeping out of his way till he gets 
over it.” : 

As I could not see her, I mounted my horg 
and rode through the wood. When I reached 
the place where I had found her hat, I di: 
mounted and went toward the clump of white 
birches where I had first seen her. I sat on the 
log where we had sat together. 

Not far away was the quiet pool with its 
amethystine shadows. Now and then a bird 
came down to drink, but there were few bird 
in the dark forest, and for the most part nota 
sound broke the stillness. 

Then all at once I heard the brittle crackle 
of the needles under foot. I looked and say 
a tall figure on the other side of the pool. 

It was Andy Fuller! He did not see me, for 

I was hidden by the thick growth of birches 
| His: face was dark, and he seemed as he stood 
there to cast a sinister shadow among thos 
| deeper shadows. 
' He had something in his hand which spark- 
led, and he was looking down at it. Sudden) 
he lifted his arm and flung the shining thing 
into the pool. I guessed then what I leame 
afterward was the truth—that it was the pe- 
cock brooch which disappeared with a gleam 
and a ripple into the watery depths. Its 
probably there now—to the wonderment of al 
the little fishes! 

I went back and found Mimi by the fire, and 
everybody else down for the late lunch. Th 
mail had come, and a telegram. The telegram 
was from father. My mother was, he said 
very ill. They wanted me at once. 





CHAPTER IV 
1 


CAME into my father’s house as a strange. 

I can not express the feeling which it gut 
me of utter separation from all that had mat 
up my life in the years I had spent there. 

The house seemed diminutive, the tres 
dwarfed: nothing was as it used to be, except 
the lake and the high arches of the sky. 

My mother lay in bed, a waxen figure will 
silver hair. Yet the rooms were peopled {tt 
me by slender, energetic ghosts of her, restles 
busy, worrying over my little lies, tying mY 
father up in the gingham aprons. ; 

But now she was not restless or busy. 
matter how much she might wish to follow 
the old paths, her feet could no longer trea 
them. She was often in great pain, and how 
after hour my father would sit beside her bet 
holding her hand, and sometimes when I woul! 
pass the door I would see him on his kneé 
beside her. 

I knew then how life had knit them togethe! 
In earlier years their dreams may have differ 
but in their long sharing of a common lot the: 
had grown close in spirit, and I realized tht 
to my father my mother had become 0 
again the girl who had led him into high pats 
of duty for his soul’s sake. 
| Outside my mother’s room the whole how 
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Peacock Feathers 


Her personality pervaded everything. The 
bare beauty of shining cleanliness was no longer 

rent, although it was clean enough: it 
was only that it was not so shining nor so 
orderly. Yet there was a certain color and 
glow which the place had lacked in my mother’s 
time—Rose’s pink sweater on a chair, the 
bright pink of the gingham dresses which she 
wore, wools out of which she was knitting 
another sweater heaped high in a basket, a 
bunch of pink roses crushed into a bowl on 
the center of the table. 

The meals which she put on the table were 
most generous and, I may as well admit, more 
tempting than my mother had ever served. 
Our menus had been in a sense ascetic: we had 
always had enough to eat, but no time or 
money had been wasted on our appetites. 
Rose gave us great dishes of meat in their own 
rich gravies. She baked cakes for us—black 
with chocolate, or white with coconut. And 
she ate them herself, sitting at the end of the 
table in her pink dress and with her pink 
cheeks matching the roses in the bowl. 

Because death stalked under that roof, 
I swung back once more to the things I had 
forgotten. Forced to face a future without 
my mother, I asked myself again questions 
about eternity. When the breath left that 
frail body, would the spirit live on and on, as 
my father believed? 

Yet I did not want to think of death. I 
wanted to drink of life—to share with Mimi 
youth and joy, all the vividness of experience. 
I felt that every moment away from her was 
a lost moment; that even now she might be 
drifting toward some destiny which would 
shut me out. I wrote to her long letters, crowd- 
ing into them all that I dared of eloquence and 
entreaty. If she would only—wait .. . 

Her notes in reply were brief. She had 
nothing to promise. And gradually I lost the 
assurance which had come to me in that one 
moment of her surrender. I grew depressed, 
wishing to escape from among the shadows 
into some space illu mined by hope and happi- 
ness, 

Every day my mother was growing weaker. 
When the pain was not too great, she liked 
to have me sit beside her and talk to her of 
my future. 

“What are you going to do with your life, 
Jery?” 

“T should like to write, mother.” 

She pondered that. “What kind of writ- 

2? 


“Books,” 


HAT I really wanted was to write plays. 
_ . But I should never have dreamed of tell- 
ing her. Nor that an almost finished manu- 
script of one was at that moment in my. desk 
— To my mother the theater was a 
piece of evil influences. She would have been 
shxcked and startled to know of my am- 
bitions. So I did not tell her. 
“ Her bright, pain-filled eyes were upon me. 

I wish you might have preached like your 
father.” 

‘I shall never be as good as my father.” 

“You mustn’t say that. He was a boy like 
yo. when I met him, not yet having found the 
woild’s need of him. I felt that he could do 
bigyer things—and he has done them. I hope 
that you may meet a woman some day, Jerry, 
who will bring the wish for bigger things into 
your life,” 

Thad met the woman. But I kept that to 
myeli, The big things to which I aspired 
would have seemed small in my mother’s eyes. 
To write a play? To marry Mimi? To be 
ord of my own wide acres? She would have 
blovm all these ambitions away with a puff 
of ker breath. To know the Lord and serve 

All else counted as nothing in the sum 
of her hopes for me, 

So it was, as always, to my father rather 
h to my mother that I poured out my 
fart. I told him first of the manuscript in 
my desk. Ss 
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Book of Unusual Recipes and generous Oo 
Sample Package—enough to makeeight O 
to twelve pancakes. Send today. 



























IRGINIA Sweet Pancake Flour 

reaches you as fresh as any ingredients 
you can buy separately. The name is a 
guarantee of freshness. 
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O is a sure sign that you never have tried 
ce) Virginia Sweet. Realize the superior fresh- 
: ness and quality of Virginia Sweet, and 
O pancakes will become one of the best liked 
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Jobbers: The Virginia Sweet proposi- 
tion is unusually liberal. Write for it. 


THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
Dept. 6, Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 
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Tine Fishback Company, Dept.® 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 

/ Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan- 

4 cake Flour, and book of new recipes. 
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Living Rooms 


of Character 


When you enter a certain type of living room, you 


feel that it was planned and furnished as a whole 


You enjoy the perfect harmony of furniture, draperies, 
small ornaments. There is a place for everything and 
everything is in its place. Such a room gives you a 
sense of phy ical and mental rest. And invites you to 
repose and ‘elaxation. You remember it with pleasure 
because it has a character of its own. 


Northfield Living Room Furniture is made primarily 
for those who see the difference between furnishing a 
living room and just buying furniture. All the re- 
sources of the Northfield Company are specialized on 
making fine living room furniture. All Northfield 
designs are by a nationally known designer. All cover- 
ings by a famous decorator. 


Northfield Davenports, some designs with beds in- 
cluded, others without, typify the utmost in good taste 
and beauty of design. In the Northfield, you can have 
a comfortable davenport combined with a full size bed, 
perfectly concealed during the day. And a davenport, 
too, whose every line and proportion are up to the 
highest standards of designing. Northfield designers, you 
know, were the first to make a bed davenport worthy 
to be the central figure in a beautiful living room. 
You will find Northfield suites in leading furniture stores 


everywhere. If any store cannot show you Northfield 
Living Room Furniture, write us direct, naming the store. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


bears this trade-mark 


Send for 
This Booklet! 


The Northfield Studios 


have just issued a de- 
lightful booklet, “Blue 
Book of Living Rooms.” 
It shows six different 
ways to furnish the liv- 
ing room beautiful 
based on Northfield 
groups. Let us send you 
a free copy. The ex- 
perience and taste of a 
great expert are at your 
service through this 
booklet. 
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Peacock Feathers 


“T’d like to read it to you. I didn’t do it 
alone; Lionel Clark and I are collaborating” 

“Bring it down.” 

I was glad to do it, and I read it to him ag 
we sat under a big maple tree in the front of 
the house. The sun was setting as I finished 
and as I looked up, I saw that my father, 
gaze was on the luminous sky where two 
golden clouds floated in an almost breathless 
clearness. 

“There’s talent there. And your theme js 
big. Fix your eyes on the stars, Jerry. 
You can’t go far wrong if you do that.” 

Yet I knew that he had fixed his eyes on the 
stars, and to what had it brought him? Poy 
|erty—this bare parsonage—a loncly old ag 
when my mother left him. Never would | 
set my feet in such a path—never, never. 
never! 

2 





T WAS on the day before my mother died 
that I told my father about Mimi. Cop. 
fession was easy. I was consumed with a desire 
to speak her name to some one. I wanted to 
dwell on her beauty, her remoteness to the rest 
of the world, her graciousness to me. I was 
bursting with big thoughts—dreams—hopes— 
And these things cried for utterance. 

We were in the church when I talked to him, 
It was Saturday night, and we had brought 
flowers from our garden for the vase by the 
pulpit. This had always been my mother’s 
office, and she had worried lest it should not 
be done. My father had not let her illness 
interfere with his preaching. Heavy-hearted 
though he was, he still spoke to his people and 
found refreshment, I think, in doing it. 

When the flowers were arranged finally in 
the big vase, I came down to where he stood 
‘waiting for me in the dim aisle. 

“T want to tell you something,” I said. 
“Do you remember, years ago, you said that 
some day I should find the woman who would 
hold my soul in her hand? Well, I’ve found 
her!” 

He did not seem surprised. He stood there 
beside me, tall and stiff in his black coat. 
“T thought it might be so, Jerry. You are 
much changed.” 

“How am I changed?” 

“You live in a world of your own. Your 
body is here, but your thoughts are far away.” 

He was smiling at me, and I knew him for 
the same man to whom I had poured out my 
soul as a boy—that whatever might be stif 
and formal in his outer aspect, there was solt- 
ness within and sympathy. 

I described Mimi, sitting down in one of the 
pews to do it, and he sat beside me and listened. 
When. I was through, he said, 

“She doesn’t love you?” 

“She says she doesn’t know. She’s very 
proud. And they’ve always had money. And 
her family is very distinguished.” 

“And she wants these things in you?” 

“Yes. But—I tell her that some day I 
make a name for myself—and that she wont 
be ashamed of me.” 

“Love is never ashamed, Jerry.” 

“But she has a right to expect that I shall 
give her something in exchange for all she 
would give me.” me: 

“Tf you give her youth, hope, aspiration, 
| she can give you no more than that.” 
| “TI know—” I was eager, assured, ‘“‘and some 
day she is going to give it.” 

“How can you know that?” 

“Life couldn’t be so cruel as to take het 
away from me!”’ 

“Life is often what we call—cruel—” I sa 
him clench his hand as it lay on the back of the 
pew. ‘“But—we have to bear it, and find the 
good in it.” 

“T couldn’t bear it if I lost Mimi.” 

“You would have to bear it, as I have t 
bear—losing your mother.” ‘ 

It was the first time he had spoken of it. 
There was a break in his voice—an agony— 
| I laid my hand on his. Yet even in the face 
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Peacock Feathers 


of what he was feeling, I would not admit that 
losing my mother could mean to him what it 
would mean to me to lose Mimi. ; 

“Mother loves you—you know she is yours 
throughout eternity—but if I lost Mimi, I 
should go alone through all the ages.” 
~ Oh, it was utterly high-flown, but I was much 
in earnest. And he knew it and put aside his 
own sorrow to help me. 

“Perhaps it would be best for you to meet 
the situation strongly and put her out of your 
life now.” : ; 

“Qh, no,” my voice was sharp with the fear 
of it. “Why should you say that?” 

“Because you have nothing to offer her, 
and she wants things offered.” 

“J—J have my ambitions, father—and some 
day I shall have Uncle Jerry’s ranch.” 

His sad, steady eyes met mine. ‘You are 
counting on that?” 

“Why not?” 

“You won’t have it until he dies, Jerry. 
And there is nothing more stultifying than 
waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 

“But I am not waiting. I—I am going to 
work and achieve—and make her love me— 
and nothing else will matter.” 

He stood up and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der. “No, nothing else will matter. And when 
it comes to marriage, it is best to say ‘hands 
of’ to everybody but the parties concerned. 
I might tell you that Mimi is of neither your 
kind nor class—and that there’s danger in that. 
I might point out that she is utterly unfit to 
be the wife of a poor man such as you must be 
in all probability for some years to come. I 
might say that you are on the wrong track 
when you build your future on so frail a struc- 
ture as writing a play and inheriting a ranch. 
Yet what do I know of the fires you two may 
kindle? Or to what heights your love may 
sweep you? So it is in the hands of God. I 
can only ask that he will give you the best— 
and make you worthy of it!”’ 

It seemed to me that he had never been so 
fine as when he put behind him all the preju- 
dices which might have ruled him at this 
moment and thought only of how he might 
meet me on some high ground of mutual 
understanding. 

“Only remember this,” he said after a 
moment, “that there must always be truth 
between you. Never anything less.” 

I assented eagerly. It seems to me astound- 
ing that I should not then have grasped the fact 
that my imagination was already weaving a 
web of falsehood which was to enmesh both 
Mimiand myself. So real to me was the future 
which I had painted that night under the moon. 
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T WAS on Sunday at dawn that my mother 

died. I was not with her, and my father 
came to my room in the gray of the morning 
and laid his hand on mine. 

_Topened my eyes, startled, and when I saw 
his face, I knew what had happened. 

“She just fell asleep,” he said. 

He walked to the window and looked out. 
The world was very still—with now and then 
the sweet clear note of some waking bird. 
“Love doesn’t die, Jerry,” he said. ‘Thank 
God for that.” 

I went and stood beside him. “It was won- 
derful that you could have all these years 
together.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it was wonderful.” 

I think that in both of our minds death gave 
back to my mother some of the aspect of 
fomance which she had lost in those busy 
years. I know that my own vision pictured 
her as she must have seemed to my father on 
her wedding day. I saw, too, in their faithful- 
hess the faithfulness which might be mine 
and Mimi’s. The love-affair of my father and 
mother gained in depth and significance be- 
cause of my own. 

That day my father did not occupy the 
pulpit. He stayed in his study or in my 
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A summer they’Il always remember 
BY A MOTHER 


FTER going here and there 
for many summers, we 
finally discovered the 

ideal summer vacation-land. Now 
we go there every year 
for the children’s sake | 
and our own great en- 
tertainment. 


For Southern California 
combines all that we have 
wanted, including cool— 
yes, delightful — summer 
weather. We know what 
that weather is, but many 
doubt it, so in telling people 
about this vacation-land we 
always quote the forty-four 
year official record of the 
U. S. weather bureau as fol- 
lows (average mean tem- 
peratures taken in a great 
central city in this section): 

44 Junes 66 degrees 
44 Julys 70 degrees 
44 Augusts 71 degrees 
44 Septembers 69 degrees 

In fact, we sleep under blankets al- 
most every night throughout June, July 
and August. And overcoats are a com- 
fort for evening driving. 

But it is the complete change that 
does us good. We all need it, especially 
the children. They require more vaca- 
tion than the rest of us. That's why 
school vacations are so long. 

The mountains, the valleys, tke 
orange groves, the old missions, the 
ocean and the desert which resembles 
the Sahara—all are interesting and new 
and different. 


Southern California is the new 
gateway to Hawaii 














Each day is sunny—no rain to inter- 
rupt play. The children return home 
brown and strong, fresh for school work. 

So do all of us. We find that this out- 
door life that we lead for two weeks or 

two months revitalizes both 
+ body and mind. It makes 

us fit for another year of 
strenuous activity. 

There's so much to do in 
Southern California. We 
motor over the 4,000 miles 
of paved boulevards or take 
the trolley almost anywhere 
we want to go. We fish, 
sail, play golf and tennis, 
swim, ride, hike or do anything 

| else that appeals to us, for nearly 
everything that one can think of 
to do is here 

The trip alone is worth while. It 


_ ina way that no school can do. We 
see Nature in almost all its phases, 
finding in this one section combi- 

nations that only Europe, Asia and Africa 

duplicate 

Many say, “Yes, it must be fine for those who 
can afford it.” But we know that it is not expen- 
sive. There are accommodations in Southern 
California to suit every purse 

And the special summer round trip fares. from 
May to Oetober, cost but little more than the 
ordinary one-way fare 

So almost anyone can go. Plan now and find 
in this unique land the most perfect summer's 
rest and recreation that you have ever had 

There’s much more to tell, but we lack space 
to tell it here. Your local railroad ticket agent 
can give you complete facts about the rates, etc 

And we will gladly send you additional infor- 
mation relative to this great playground. 

Plan now for the finest summer vacation your 
family has ever had. It will pay you many times 
over in health and happiness Give your 
children this wonderful summer. Mail the 
coupon to us today. 


All- Year Club of Southern 
California 


Co ee 


Dept. 403, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California 


summer and year-round 
sibilities in Southern California, 


Address ... 


In using advertisements see page 0 


| ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Please send me full information about the 
vacation pos- 
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(a: 
mY WALLCOVERING 


Walls decorated with Sanitas 


do not need constant 
‘doing over” 


HO wants a beautiful wall decora- 

tion that must be subjected to 
periodic renewals? A_ genuinely lovely 
wall treatment is a thing of beauty and 
permanent satisfaction, not lightly to be 
dispensed with and “done over” every 
year or two. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on 
cloth, painted in durable oil colors, ready 
to hang. It can be applied on any flat 
surface, new walls or old, plaster or wall- 
boards, and does not crack, tear, peel, 
blister, or fade. Best of all, it can be kept 
clean and fresh by occasionally wiping with 
a damp cloth. Sanitas is an investment— 
not an expense. Styles for every room in 
the house. 

Enamet Finisu plain colors, and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, laundries, etc. 


Fiat Frxisx plain tints, that can be hung as they 

come, stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Patterns, floral designs, and _repro- 

ductions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics. 
Ask your decorator to show you the new styles of 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 

Samples of Sanitas, and a booklet telling about Sanitas 

and illustrated in full color, will be sent on request. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DEPT. 7 
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Peacock Feathers 


mother’s room, pacing restlessly between them 
The rest of the.house was taken over by the 
women of the congregation, who helped Ran 
Drury set everything in order, and = 
brought over cooked food of every kind that 
we might have enough for any arriving guests 

I, too, stayed in my room as much as pos. 
sible. I had been in to see my mother, and had 
found that my father had placed in her hands 
a bunch of pansies which had bloomed in her 
own garden. She looked very pretty ang 
young, in spite of her silver hair, and I was 
glad to leave her there, serene and waxen, and 
to go back to my room and pour out my heart 
to Mimi. I wrote in a perfect luxury of sorrow 
embroidering elaborately the theme of my 
parents’ constancy and devotion. It seemed 
to me that she must be touched by it and that 
her pity would be akin to some warmer and 
deeper emotion. 


THE funeral was to be on Tuesday. We had 

sent word to my father’s mother, whose home 
was in an adjoining town. She was very frail 
and was unable finally to come. She lived 
with an unmarried daughter, my aunt Mary, 
who was also kept away by the need of my 
grandmother for her. Rose Drury became 
therefore, in effect, the mistress of the house, 
And I must say that she carried off the honors 
well. She clothed herself in a black dress which 
toned down her pink-and-whiteness, and which 
gave her an air of real refinement. She mar. 
shaled the forces of women, and under her 
direction they made sandwiches and brewed 
coffee and cut cakes for the crowds who would 
come from a distance and who would partake 
of our hospitality after the sad ceremony. 

So we left my mother in the little burying 
ground where I had years ago sat with Theresa, 
and my father and I came home alone. 

I stayed on then for some weeks. I could 
not leave my father when he needed me s0 
much. We had not talked over any plans. 
And so I drifted; writing to Lionel, writing 
now and then to Mimi; eager to get back to 
them both, but held to my father’s side by my 
sense of his dependence upon me. 

Finally one night he said, “We must talk 
about your future, Jerry.” 

I told him that I had no plans. 

“But, of course, you won’t stay. I don't 
expect it. And I have been thinking that it 
might be well to have my mother live with me, 
and my sister. Mother will not be with us long, 
and then Mary and I can go on together 
And the home will be here when you want to 
come, Jerry, and always our warm welcome. 

“You must have a wider life than mine, 
Jerry,” he said later. “TI have no regrets. My 
life was, it seemed, planned for me, and I have 
lived out the plan. But for you there will be 
something perhaps more vivid, more adven- 
turing. I should like to think it. But you 
must never let it separate us. I want to feel 
always that our souls are knit together.” 

I can never give to you, as I saw it, the 
beauty of his worn face—the strength of his 
belief in the rightness of it all. With, it 
seemed to me, nothing left, he was leaning on 
faith, as he had leaned in the old days when 
we had walked and talked together. 

I told him that I should like to go West. 
That I should like to live in the same town 
with Lionel and work out our dreams together 
That I wanted to be near Mimi. “Uncle Jerry 
says he will keep up my allowance. And very 
soon I ought to be earning something.” _ 

“Ton’t depend too much on your Uncle 
Jerry.” 

“T shan’t when I once get started.” 

He was silent for a time, and then he said, 
“T sometimes wish that Jerry had not come 
into your life.” 

I was indignant. ‘Why should you say 
that, father?” 

“T am afraid you may have been weakened 
by an expectation which may not be justitiee. 
Jerry spends as he goes. There may not 
much left.” 
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Peacock Feathers 


cold with apprehension. “But there 





] was ae 
would always be the ranch. : 

“Qnless some misfortune comes to him. 
Perhaps you and I build too much on futures, 






Jery. I have given you the inheritance of a 
dreamer. It might have been better if you 
had had more of your mother’s practical nature. 
But then we are what we are, I fancy. Only you 
must put foundations under yourdreams, Jerry. 

[felt that I was putting them. Lionel on 
his way down from Maine was to stop in New 
York and see a play-broker. The play wasn’t 
fnished—but it wouldn’t hurt, Lionel said, 
to feel around a bit, and have a peep at pros- 

tive markets. And I had fancied that in 
Mimi’s note of sympathy there had been a hint 
of warmth which might be made to burst into 
a flame. ; 

What more encouragement did I need than 
this—that my friend and the woman I loved 
had a welcome for me? These were the firm 
foundations of my structure of dreams. 

I told my father good-by at the door of the 
parsonage. My grandmother and my Aunt 
Mary were already settled comfortably under 
his roof. My Aunt Mary was to occupy my 
room, and my grandmother the guest chamber. 
My father kept the room in which my mother 
had died as his own. My grandmother’s taste 
was like my mother’s. Life was for them, I 
should say, neutral-tinted. Yet in their own 
way they got a good deal out of it. 

| was glad to find, however, that Aunt Mary 
was different. She wrapped herself now and 
then as she went about the farm in a great red 
cape, as colorful as the flame of an autumn tree. 

“Mother hates it,’’ she confessed to me, ‘‘and 
I never wear it away from home.” 

“Tt is very becoming.” 

“Well, it warms my spirit as well as my body. 
When I get to Heaven I am going to have red 
wings, Jerry.” 

We laughed together. ‘‘You are like father,” 
I told her. 

“Yes. But Eleanor always held him down, 
and mother holds me. My red cape is my 
declaration of independence. I always put it 
on when I want to show mother that I own 
my soul. There are days when I feel as if I 
should like to wear it to church.” 

“Why don’t you? Father would love it. 
It would be to him like a column of fire in the 
wilderness.” 

“I could never face mother afterward. No, 
is have to look forward to my red wings, 
erry.” 

I was glad that my father was to have Aunt 
Mary. Somehow I felt that her spirit would 
light the bare, clean house, as her cape would 
have lighted the church. And that my father’s 
life would be brightened by the glow of her 
fine humanity. 

_When I left him, standing alone on ‘the 
little porch, where my mother had stood so 
often beside him, I wished, just for the moment, 
that the old days might come back, when my 
father had made my world; yet they would 
never come back. I was being swept on by 
forces so strong that I could not stem the tide. 
The world which my father had made for me 
was to live only in my memory of those high 
moments which we had spent together. 

(To be continued) 


A BC of Electricity for 


the Housekeeper 
(Continued from page 76) 


the transparent mica acting as a window to 
permit the inspection of the fuse wire. A con- 
venient form of fuse plug for household use 
4S SIX Operative fuse strips in it, any one of 
which may be connected in the circuit simply 
by turning the cap or cover of the plug. In 
other words, this type really has six fuses in 
the one plug or container. 

Fuses are rated in amperes, the rating indi- 
cating the maximum allowable operating cur- 
tent of the circuit in which they are to be used. 




























































Make home beautiful . . . 
Protect home beauty... . 
with Acme Quality ... 


So easy 


when you use Acme Quality 


Wret a wonderful difference an Acme Quality 
varnish makes on worn furniture, woodwork or 
floors. The easy sweep of the brush you dip in Acme 
Quality changes that dull and heel-worn surface to a 
glistening, spick-and-span look of newness. 

And looks aren’t all! When the floor is protected by the 
tough, hard, non-absorbent film of an Acme Quality 
varnish, it is so much easier to keep neat and clean and 
spotless. Just try it. For sample, see coupon. 

There are many other Acme Quality products which 
create and protect beauty in your home. If you do not 
know the name of the Acme Quality dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, write to us. 

If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, var- 
nished or finished in any way, there is an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 


Birmingham Richmond, Va. Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 








ACME QUALITY 


Paints -Enamels- Stains- Varnishes —/or every surface 
Value of this Coupon 15c to $1.00 


————————————————————— 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. 23, Detroit, Michigan. 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps —15c for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample | 

of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and your name.) 








Dealer’s name... .. 
Dealer's address 







State 





Acme Quality Varnish—Check one or more: ( ) SPARKOTE, for exterior use; ( ) VARNOTILE, 


for floors; ( _) INTEROLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac—Check one color: 


Mahogany. ‘ 
Acme Quality Enamel—Check one color: ( ) White or ( ) Ivory. 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish: ( ) Black. 
—_ ase ow eee ET ee eee ee eee eee 


? In using advertisements see page 6 






( ) Light Oak, ( ) Brown Mahogany, ( 
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CURTAIN RODS 
2 a aE 


Brighten up Your Rooms 
eoith New Window Draperies 


Particularly at this season of the year, you find yourself longing for new 
things in the home. It isn’t always possible to indulge in new furniture, 
floor coverings or wall decorations. But you can, at modest expense, 
have new window drapings to beautify and brighten the whole house. 


Kirsch Rods provide a simple solution for every window draping prob- 
lem. There's a rod or combination of rods for every draping treatment. 
The rods come single, double, or triple—extension style or cut-to-length 
—in lasting Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish. 


The Kirsch FLAT shape eliminates sagging, holds head- 


ings erect, insures neat hanging. 


The Kirsch Bracket has no equal for simplicity, practi- 
cability and utility. Put up without defacing woodwork. 
The rods go on or come off brackets by just tilting. So 
easy; yet never come down accidentally. 


Would you like assistance in planning your window 
draperies ? Send for the Kirsch Rod and Window Drap- 
ing Book or write and tell us the effect you want or de- 
scribe the window you have to drape. Our Interior 
Decoration Service Department will gladly help you. 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “isch on the carton. Pictures window draping 
drap 
KIRSCH MEG. CO., 150Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich, for every room in colors 
Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best po oho — > ag bentdlccagroiger Ly 
in window draping accessories fects. It’s our eighth annual and 
Kirsch Mfg. Co of Canada, Ltd., 251 Tecumseh Street Woodstoeck.Ontario most valuable book. Mailed free. 


Ask for and See that You Get- 








Curtain Rods 
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owe of the lighting company? The 


A BC of Electricity 
the ataskecve? " 


For example, a ten-ampere fuse j designed to 


































be used in a circuit carrying not more than ten 4 0 
amperes. Household type fuses will carry their § 
rated current indefinitely, but will blow Within ; 
a minute if subjected to a current fifty percent 9H! 
more than their rating. The rating is stam 
on the top metal rim and on the bottom of the § th 
brass center céntact so it can easily be seen ff Me 
Do not, and this can not be made too emphatic Uni 
use fuses that have a rating in excess of the J YY 
allowable current for the circuit. Remember § ™ 
the fuse is in the circuit for the protection of A 
your appliances and wiring. Properly designed furs 
wiring that ordinarily would be perfectly safe ligh 
may become a dangerous fire hazard if the and 
fuses used in the circuits are of too high, — 
rating to afford protection. Through a recent teetl 
revision of the National Electrical Code, whic) I 
is the accepted standard on the basis of which only 
the majority of electrical installations are noy § fo 
made, the household fuse problem has been § &" 
very much simplified. The Code states that — ?™ 
branch circuits operated on a potential of 125 st 
volts or less shall be considered protected with and. 
fuses not exceeding fifteen amperes rating touc 
This is very liberal compared with previous = 
regulations and should adequately meet the 3 
requirements of any household lighting or Tet 
appliance circuit. If your wiring has been Ing 
installed in accordance with this Code—and i 
make sure of this point—it is safe to use fifteen- 4, 
ampere fuses on all of the branch circuits which mV 
feed the lighting and appliance outlets, supp 
Replacing the Fuse She 
Do not forget that the blowing of a fuse == 
indicates some kind of trouble in the circuit, rie 
Be sure that the trouble is taken care of before n . 
the blown fuses are replaced. pen 
Let us go back to the Monday morning I f 
when Mary’s thoughtlessness caused the blow- fp.) . 
ing of the fuse. Was the fuse replaced imme- that i 
| diately and the washing resumed, or was it 












necessary to wait for an electrician or a repre- 







answer to this depends on the kind of fuse 
box equipment installed in that particular § 
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home. If it was one of the improved types BF jande, 
in which all of the wiring is inclosed and only FF rain 
the fuse socket is exposed, there would be 0 § trieg ¢ 
more hazard in changing the fuse than iD B prow, 
screwing a lamp in a socket. The only way B the « 
in which a shock could be received from ths BF tymna 
type of panel would be by inserting the finger Tha 
in the socket so as to touch both terminal, § .-) 4 
but obviously this would be deliberate care B 4 soy; 
lessness. These closed front fuse panels cat ats 
also be obtained with switches to open the B hroke 
main circuit or any one of the branches. Safety B And g 
fuse and switch combinations can be obtained B yntij ¢] 
for the main circuit which have an interlocking & <jon g 
feature so that the door covering the mall § coy) 
fuses can not be opened unless the switch ’ I tol 
in the “off” position and the switch can 00 & ceryanj 
be moved to the “on” position until the door downst 
has been closed. These improved types 4 BR blockh 
equipment are highly preferable to the ord & appear. 
nary fuse box, now installed in the majorly B showed 
of homes, which consists simply of a met! B time t 
box containing a fuse block with sufficiet! & queer | 
sockets for fuses for all of the various hou® the Ma 
circuits. In these boxes the terminals 400 & think jg 
wiring are exposed, and even though a fuse To t] 
blown on one of the branch circuits, the mal) & Paris t; 
circuit or feeder circuit is live, i. e., electrified, ward o 
and contact with the exposed terminals m @ The Pr 
cause disagreeable or even dangerous shock: HF Italy, } 
Naturally, no one but a person entirely familia I for the 
with such things should attempt to replace & vages o 
fuse in this kind of box. - gw, MEWS ner 
The crude exposed wiring fuse box is 4 te Hon me, 
of the time when electricity was mainly! more b 
man’s servant. Women now are the princip# J the Ma; 
users of electricity in the home, and_ witli: & was alw. 
as well as devices, should be designed for thet _ Natu 
use. Women should demand that the fu sick, im 
equipment in their homes shall be safe a! B self, Na 
convenient the pre; 
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The Coming of Amos 
(Continued from page 63) 


would have been Isotta had it not been for the 


hellious little nose. 
eal have been told that by many men. But 


what does it mean?” 

“Mean?” I cried puzzled. “Mean? I mean 
that I love you in the common way of men. I 
mean that I’m about the loneliest thing in God’s 
Universe. I’ve been eating my heart out for 
you for the past month. That’s what I 
mean, my dear.” 

And I did mean it. There she stood in her 
furs, golden-crested, pure-profiled, with the 
light that never was on sea. or land in the large 
and deep sea-green of her eyes. Her pale 
coral lips disclosed in a smile her young perfect 
teeth. 

Iwent on. “You are a Serene Highness. I’m 

only a bohemian painter. But my family, the 
Fontenays, goes back many generations. Any 
gentleman born may aspire to the hand of a 
princess.” 

She came up to me close, warm in her furs 
and with a flush on her cheeks, laid a finger-tip 
touch on my shoulders—but there was a be- 
wildered, scared look on her face. 

“My hand—mon ami. What are you say- 
ing?” she asked in her adorable accent. “Am 
I right in assuming that you are making me a 
proposal of marriage?” 

I took her hands and flung myself back and 
looked at her. 

“My good child, what the deuce else do you 
suppose I’m doing?” , 

She looked at me for a wild moment, flitted 
to me with the indescribable grace and swift- 
ness of a dragon-fly. I felt the touch of soft 
lips on the corner of my mouth, and in a frac- 
tion of a second of time she had opened the 
door and fled down the stairs. 

I followed her, of course. But there, in the 
hall stood the most perfect of maitres-d’hétel, 
that infernal Francois. 













































XI 





“()H, to be in April (somewhere else) now 

that England’s here,” I murmured, as I 
landed at Dover in the pitiless, misty rain; a 
rain that chilled all the human kindness I 
tried to keep warm in my heart; a rain that I 
knew would go on for ever and ever, al! through 
the summer, until it joined up with its au- 
tumnal sister Pluviose. 

That March day over which I have made 
such a pother was but the final flood of tears of 
a Southern child. The next morning was all 

uts and dawning smiles which eventually 
broke into the irresistible laughter of the sun. 
And sunshine had been mine, even in Paris, 
until this damp landing, when clouds of depres- 
sion gathered bleak and heavy around my 
5 ne , 

I told you how Francois stood, the model 
servant in the hall, when the Princess tripped 
downstairs. Well, this mechanically trained 
blockhead disregarded my swiftly following 
appearance, threw open the front door, and 
showed her into the waiting car. I had barely 
time to murmur a protest and to receive a 
queer little wave of the hand, when the car— 
the Marchese’s—drove off. And where do you 
think it drove to? ; 
To the railway station. It took her to the 
Paris train. That I learned half an hour after- 
ward over the telephone, from the Marchesa. 
sa, Princess had arrived that morning from 
‘a ee stayed at the Villa Miranda just 
nthangd - ool pas he essary to. repair the ra- 
yaad é ag t 1en off again to Paris. It 
phage _ e Marchesa that she had called 
stay have never met a human being 
re oo of be mae information than 
ne nee gg = — Nadia s address 

i ac rerican Express Company. 
sek toe ns irsed myself for an elderly, love- 
self pect Had I been my cooler 
ease An noni nave given me the word of 

Posterous enigma. What else had she 





















































For His Majesty the Baby— 
Polar Baby Bath 


Here is a recipe used daily by thousands of delighted mothers— 
1—cake of pure soap (unscented) 
1—generous amount of sparkling warm water 
1—baby 
Place ingredients in a luxurious Polar Baby Bath and mix thor- 
oughly. Result—clean, healthy baby; happy, unfatigued mother. 
You can’t imagine how helpful the Polar Baby Bath is until you 
use it. Capacious and comfy. Steady—because of its wide, flat bottom. 
And easily moved—any room can be the bathroom. 


Polar Baby Bath is made of steel, coated triple-thick with purest 
Polar white enamel. It cannot stain nor discolor. Just wipe it to 
keep it gleaming and spotless. The surface is as smooth as glass. No 
seams to harbor dirt—nor edges to irritate tender skin. 


It’s a treat to use Polar Ware—the ware that stays white. It’s so 
practical as well as beautiful. And so sanitary. Discriminating women 
buy complete sets of snowy white Polar Ware for their bathrooms, 
bedrooms and kitchens. The price is not high. You will find Polar 
Ware of every variety at good hardware and house-furnishing stores. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Polar utensils 
you will enjoy 
using in your 
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anywhere, post- 
paid, on re- 
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ups always ask for more! 


Granules from the heart of the wheat—that’s 
Heckers’ Cream Farina! The health and strength 
building elements of the grain made into a nu- 
tritious and easily-digested breakfast cereal. 


Cook just a few minutes and serve piping 
hot. Delicious! Not only for breakfast, but for 
luncheon and dinner as well, Heckers’ Cream 
Farina makes tasty dishes and dainty desserts. 
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For 70 years the favored cereal 
in many homes. 
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The Coming of Amos 


come for? In her own words, to find a friend 
in the hour of need. And I had gone and Upset 
all her plans of confidence and hopes of 
succor by subjecting her to violent, unger. 
ected caresses, followed by a declaration of 
ove and a proposal of marriage. That the 
shock of outrage impelled her flight doy. 
stairs I did not believe. There was the littl 
butterfly touch of her lips on the corner of my 
mouth which signified, at least, forgiveness, 
But I realized that what of herself a womgy 
can unburden to a humdrum friend she can 
not reveal to a suddenly romantic lover, [had 
sent my adored little lady off in a scare, 

She covered up her tracks as before. I wrote 
—I shall not tell you what I said. If I hag 
the letter here before me, I might find some 
embarrassment in transcribing it. I found 
that I had loved her from the first day when 
she had sat for me in her pearl and green and 
gold beauty set off by the austerity of her 
unrelieved black corsage; from that first day 
when I pierced through the veil of worldliness 
in which she enwrapped herself as in i 
trable armor, and knew almost as God kney, 
the integrity of her Russian soul gnawed by 
unsatisfied longings—not for the barely 
imaginable exotic, but for the true, sweet, and 
pure things in life. 

To my letter there had come no reply, 
When I called in Paris, at the American Express 
Company, I was politely told that they were 


| not at liberty to give me the Princess Rami- 


roff’s address, but (as I énew before) they 
would forward my letters. I wrote again, 
with the same lack of result. ; 


I RANSACKED Paris to find a frame of which 

a rumor had reached me, a frame in which to 
send Nadia’s picture to the Exhibition. | 
tracked it down to a horrible little shop, ina 
horrible little street, the Quartier la Villette, 
the'center of the butcher industry. There dwelt 


| a horrible old man who seemed to have a hor- 


tible passion for frames which he picked up at 


; underground auctions all over Latin Europe. 


Just as a rustic used to grin horribly through 
a horse collar, so did this snuff-skinned and 
vested man scowl hatefully through his upheld 
frame. I paid the old villain ten times the 
price that his soul would fetch in the open 
market. 

Well, here was I in England again, camp, 
cold, and miserable. Once, however, in 
filial hands of a spry English porter, my 
spirits began to revive. 

And when the train slowed down in the pale 
half-light of Victoria Station, Dorothea took 
me into-her arms. Her tame taxicab was 
waiting, ticking its heart out. She dragged 
me to it. I entered and we drove away. She 
had seen that everything was in order at 
Featherstone’s studio, in the Melbury Read, 
which I had rented for a couple of months, and 
she had put the fear of God into the modest 
staff which he had left behind—and there was 
a carefully ordered little dinner awaiting us, 
and if there wasn’t a blazing fire when we got 
there, she would raise Cain. All this as we 
sped through the damp and flaring dusk of the 
April evening. 

I can not conceive that a child of my own 
could be nearer and dearer to me than Dor 
thea. She led me by the hand into Feather 
stone’s exquisite little house. We had t 
pleasantest of dinners in the studio, W 
took up most of the cubic content of the 
house, at a small round table drawn up neat 
the fire. 

Said Dorothea: “I’m a child of my age, ! 
suppose. I love dancing and gaiety and 
food and restaurants and nice clothes 
other pretty things on me which nobody se 
But now and then I’m pulled up short by 
what’s real. Do you know what I mean? 

I smiled. “I think I do.” : 

“I wonder.” She wrinkled her brow. “This, 
for instance, is real. All the longing a 
aspiration and love and thought that havebeet 
expended in the making of this room. Her 
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Richest of all curtain laces 
CRANTON Lustre-Lace, so 


named because of its brilliant 
sheen, is not excelled in radiance 
by any woven silk. It has a rich, 
shimmering texture which is par- 
ticularly its own. It shows an airy 
distinction of pattern and weave 
that marks it instantly to the ini- 
tiated eye as the work of master 
weavers. 

Women are welcoming Scran- 
ton Lustre-Lace not merely be- 
cause it is fashionably new and 
different, but because in its de- 
lightful transparency and soft, 
luxurious folds it lends itself to 
window treatments that are ex- 
ceptionally artistic. 

See the Lustre-Lace showing at 
your favorite shop, also the new 
Scranton Filet Nets, Lustre-Case- 
ment and Lustre Bedspreads. All 
are beautifully decorative and 
tastefully appropriate to any 
home. 


SCRANTON 


GD LACE CURTAINS 
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LUSTRE-LACE 
FILET NETS 


Fill out and mail coupon 
to-day for interesting book- 
lets, “New Outlooks for 
Every Home” and “Scran- 
ton Bedspreads.” These 
illustrate new and_ authori- 
tative treatments for every 
type of window and _ bed. 
If you have an unusual 
curtain problem, write our 
Service Department about it. 


Dept, 2-P, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost, booklets, 
“New Outlooks for Every Home” and 
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‘The Coming of Amos 


you’ve a proper setting, my dear Daddums. 
Fancy Uncle Tom and Aunt Muriel in it!” 

I laughed. Perhaps it was not the setting for 
a democratic Bishop and a wife scrupulously 
episcopal yet socially ambitious. There were 
some riotous masterly nudes about the walls, 
and a sort of sunset color scheme which could 
not harmonize with the Bradbury spiritual 
environment. 

“This is real,” she repeated, with a certain 
vehemence, “and you’re real. You do things. 
You create things. Beautiful things like 
these’—she waved a hand—‘“which have 
meaning and endurance. But these other 

eople—” 

“Which other people?” I asked indulgently. 
For by her manner she might have been wiping 
out all the human race save myself alone. 

“Qh—the Bradbury people.” 

“My dear,” said I, “your artistic em- 
broidery swindle is destroying your sense of 
proportion. ‘Art is real, art is earnest,’ as the 
poet ought to have said. But it isn’t life. It 


| must have life to feed on.”-—And here Feather- 


stone’s handy man set before me an ex- 
quisitely browned leg of baby lamb.—‘Your 
Uncle Tom is in the thick of life. He’s as real 
a person as you would wish to meet in a day’s 
march.” 


“H™.” remarked Dorothea doubtfully. 

The carving, helping, serving, and pre- 
liminary grateful degustation of the lamb in- 
terrupted for the moment the fine flow of con- 
versation. 

“My dear,” I asked at last, “why did you 
say ‘H’m!’?” 

“Because I meant it.” 

“But what has the Bishop been doing to 
you?” 

“Nothing. He has common sense and good 
manners. But he wants to turn Amos into a 
parson. 

“Good God!” I cried aghast, all the ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere of my childhood surging 
around about me. 

“T quite agree with you,” said Dorothea. 

“Tsn’t it astonishing how people can’t think 
outside their environment? For the cobbler, 
nothing like leather. For the churchman, 
nothing like church.” 

“All the same,” said Dorothea, ‘‘haven’t 
you often told me that it was Uncle Tom who 
saved you from Holy Orders?” 

For the moment I had forgotten. I did not 
admit the fact. Open admission is not good 
for the souls of the young. I pished and 
pshaw’ed instead. My case was quite different. 
I had chosen my vocation. I could not be 
compared to Amos. Dorothea demurely let 
me have my way. I burst out: 

“But why? The poor boy is as ignorant as a 
fish. He doesn’t know the difference between 
the Decalogue and the Decameron.” 

“Uncle Tom says that won’t make much 
difference.” 

Again I waxed profane. Amos, in gaiters as 
archdeacon, dean, bishop—the vision was 
preposterous. 

“T think it rotten, don’t you?” said Doro- 
thea. “Just when the poor lamb is beginning 
to find his feet in the world—to carry him off 
and stuff him with half-baked theology and 
then stick a white dog-collar round his neck 
and tie him up to a bench in a horrid slum in 
that disgusting place.” Again she added, 
“Tt’s rotten.” 

I cast on her a quick elderly glance and 
noted her flushed cheeks and a light like that 
of battle in her eyes. I smiled paternally. 

“My child,” said I, “I want to get to the 
real root of this furious indignation.” 

She flushed again. “Amos is no more made 
to be a parson than you were. He’s made for 
the big world and the big things and the big 
way of doing things. It’s an infernal shame to 
tie him up, as I said, and condemn him to the 
little things. Uncle Tom and I almost had a 
row about it. As if I had no common sense!” 

Dorothea threw up her hand and attacked 


her dinner. I smiled inwardly, though 
serving a grave face. As to Amos’s ungyit 
ability for a clerical career, I had no doub, 
Had I not, in fact, sounded the first Note of 
alarmed protest? But the lady had protest 
inordinately, too much from the point of yieg 
of an uninterested spectator. In spite of my 
own disquietude, I could not but catch a thrij 
of amusement from her vehemence. 

Was it possible that Dorothea, the ley, 
headed, the remorseless-hearted, subtle 
brained, commanding’ spirit of the South 
Molton Street embroidered-bag shop, Dom. 
thea who had waded through dancing-floor 
strewn with men, had looked upon my yp. 
gainly Amos and found him beautiful, the hem 
of her dreams? Most difficult to determine 
She was not wasting away. On the contrary 
she was eating some sort of chocolate mess with 
serene enjoyment. We laid down spoons at the 
same moment. I made her my little comp}. 
ment, for was not she the ordainer of the 
feast? 

“Perfect,” said I. 

She acquiesced, informed me that by taking 
over Featherstone’s studio and cook I had hit 
on a lucky, streak. 

“And Amos? What does he think of it all” 

She shrugged her ignorance. 

“How does he put in his time?” I asked. 

“That’s another thing that worries me, 
When he can escape from Aunt Muriel, he 
sits about in public houses and attends 
socialistic meetings.” 

“And the Bishop?” 

“He laughs and says it’s a good training.” 

I sighed. “I must run down to the wretched 
place and see for myself.” 

We finished the evening happily. I saw 
Dorothea into a flat-bound taxi and went to 
bed. Two or three days afterward I took 
train to Bradbury. 

The palace, a vast early-Victorian house, lay 
a couple of miles out of the town, its park sur- 
rounded by the villas of the local opulent. 
I arrived in time for tea, which was served 
before a little fire in the big drawing-room. 
Drafts from the blustering April wind swept 
beneath every door in the place. Nobody 
except myself heeded them. Muriel, stout, 
serene, and sisterly, was too much occupied in 
hospitable attentions and in improving her 
knowledge, at second-hand, of the fashionable 
world as intimately known at Cannes; the 
Bishop, brisk, hearty, with a meeting before 
dinner in front of him, was too busy; and 
Amos was too much taken up both with the 
pleasures of the table—indeed there were two 
or three, each piled up with farinaceous sus- 
tenance—and with the undisguised pleasure 
of seeing me again. 


HEN the meal was over, the Bishop ros 
lit a bright black pipe—he boasted that he 

was the last man left in England who had the 
art of coloring meerschaums—threw the match 
into the fire, and slapped Amos on the back. 

“You did quite right to send him here, 
David. This rugged north’s a man’s country. 

“So, I gather,” said I, “was Warraranga, 
where he came from.” ; 

Muriel sighed. “I wish I could call ita 
gentleman’s country. If only Tom would let 
himself be translated. He had the chance of 
Oxford.” ; 

The Bishop laughed. ‘Oh, I’ve given up 
theological scholarship for real work.” 

Amos, having fed himself adequately, dre¥ 
his chair nearer to the little fire and stretch 
out his feet on the fender cushion. 

“My dear,” cried Muriel, “your boots at 
all caked in mud.” 

They were. Hunks of moist clay fell on the 
cushion. He regarded them penitently. 

“The last time I put 6n my slippers, aunt, yu 
said I wasn’t to wear ’em in the drawing room. 

The same old Amos. But why had he not 
been corrected for this solecism in Cannes! 
And then I reflected that in clean and sunny 
Cannes there is no mud. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“You should change into shoes,’’said Muriel. 

Docile as ever, Amos rose and shambled, 
with his bear-like gait, out of the room. 

“Such a dear,” remarked Muriel, ‘as gentle 
as a lamb. And he improves every day.” 

“Wonderful raw material for any one to 
work on,” said the Bishop. 

“Dorothea tells me you’re thinking of 
molding him into a parson.” 

“What the soldier said isn’t evidence,” he 
smiled. “But suppose I am—what have you 
to say against it?” 

I began my argument. Dorcas had sent him 
to me so that he could see the world. Tom, by 
way of counter, smilingly retorted that she 
hadn’t meant me to introduce him to the 
world’s two friends, the Flesh and the Devil. 
Did I really consider Cannes an ideal school? 

“Tdeal,” said I. “He is up against the 
world in its complexity, the Flesh in its crudity, 
and as for the Devil—on his first encounter, he 
tied him up with rope and left him on his 
own bedroom floor. As it has turned out, I 
_—_* have sent him away from Cannes after 
all. 

The Bishop made courteous admissions. Of 
course he had heard the story, both from 
Amos and from Dorothea. But who was the 
blackmailed lady to whom he had constituted 
himself Knight Errant? Irritated by an un- 
episcopal twinkle in his eye, I answered 
heatedly. If he did not grasp all the wonder of 
Nadia, it was not my fault. When I had 
finished and thrown with some impatience the 
butt of my cigar into the fire—it had gone out 
during my speech—he said in that confounded, 
dry, humorous way of his: 

“T can see your Princess and can appreciate 
Amos’s infatuation. But still, when a Serene 
Highness is willing to pay a large sum of 
money to an unprincipled adventurer for 
letters which she has written to him, one is 
forced to speculate on the compromising nature 
of those letters. I’m speaking as a man of the 
world.” 

“And of the Flesh and the Devil,” I cried 

It is only relations that can get home o1 
Bishops like that. I laughed in exultation, bu‘ 
not so loud as to drown in my ears a gasp from 
Muriel. I turned and found her looking at me 
as though I had gone into the Cathedral witb 
a gun and started to snipe choir-boys. But 
Tom only laughed. 


XII 


HE Bishop had gone off to his study, 
Muriel to bed, and Amos and I were left 
alone. Said Amos, 

“Things ain’t any more right in this town 
than they are in Cannes.” 

I invited an explanation. 
great head. 

“Why, everybody, as Scripture says, seems 
to be imagining a vain thing. At Cannes they 
think they’re getting happiness out of heathen 
dances and gambling over cards, and they 


He wagged his 


‘don’t; and here they’re all running after 


shadows, just the same, only different.” He 
sucked at his pipe and scratched his head. 
“There’s a darned sight too many symbols 
about.” 

On enquiring as to the meaning of this 
cryptic statement, I discovered that the sym- 
bolism of his christening and confirmation had 
left his mind somewhat confused. He con 
tinued: 

“Uncle says the Cross is a symbol—perhaps 
it is—but mother said it was popish. The 
fellers I go about among say the Red Flag isa 
symbol. I ask ’em what of. They say the 
Federated Labor of the World. But it seems 
to me to be a symbol of not wanting to do any 
labor at all and be clothed and fed in luxury 
for not doing it. They ask me, ‘Why should 
His blooming Lordship have a palace and five 
thousand a year for doing nothing, while we 
toil and slave in a hovel for a couple of pounds 
a week?’ And I make answer, ‘If you poor 
fools weren’t slaves to your trades-unions and 


worked sixteen hours a day, year in and year 
out, like the Bishop, and put the same 
into it, you might be worth paying for,’ ” 

“And what answer do your friends make» 
I asked. 

Amos grinned and knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. “Oh, they replied this afternoon 
A great hulking chap said: ‘It’s all very wel 
for you to talk. You’re the nephew of the 
blinking bishop, and you’ve never done , 
stroke of work in your life.’ ‘Ain’t I? I says 
‘You bring a sheep here and see which of you 
blighters can shear it.’ Seems they know 
nothing about sheep hereabouts. — They 
laughed at me. I took a glass beer-mug and 
smashed it on the floor. That’s the sort of way 
to get silence and make yourself heard. jj 
strikes them sudden-like. I’ve seen it done 
before in Warraranga. I said, “The first man 
who laughs now had better say his prayers’ 
Well, the big chap and another feller said 
something, and we had a scrap, and I laid ’em 
both flat, and then the landlord and the bar. 
man took a hand, and I was chucked out, and 
not wanting to make a row in the place, | 
came home to tea.” 


E RUBBED his big hands together and 
regarded me amiably. 

“And this,” said I, “you consider to be the 
end of a perfect day.” 

“Tt’s been none so bad,” said Amos. 

After a while I asked him point-blank, 
“What’s all this talk of your taking Holy 
Orders?” 

He stared into the fire for a time and then 
replied, looking not at me, but into the red 
glow, the heavy lines of ferplexity on his 
young brow. 

“T don’t see as how leading all these mis- 
guided blokes into the light isn’t a man’s work, 
as uncle, the Bishop, says, but whether I’m 
the man to do the work is another question. 
I’m up against the stumbling-block and 
offense of all my life, which Mother used to 
say would prevent me from having full grace. 

, ’'m not meek enough.” 

It took me a few minutes to attune myself to 
the workings of his mind. At last I said, as 

» gently as I could, 

, . “From what you have told me, I don't 
think meekness was the prevailing characteris- 
tic of your dear mother.” 

He wagged his head to and fro, still looking 
in the fire, and replied in all seriousness: “She 
prayed for it daily, but, as she said, the Lord 
in His wisdom never thought it fit to give it her. 
P’r’aps He felt she was doing His work as well 
as she could, for how the blazes a meek woman 
could have run the station at Warraranga, 
I’m blest if I know.” He ruminated again and 
went on: “But with a Minister of God’sWord, 
it’s different, ain’t it? He can’t go round 
punching people on the jaw because they don’t 
agree with him. At any rate, I guess he 
oughtn’t to find the delight of the unregenerate 
in doing it.” 

“The delight of the unregenerate!” The 
classical phrase sounded so odd as it came from 
the lips of Amos. But a Puritan upbringing 
had given him acquaintance with odd, half- 
forgotten formulas of phraseology. 

“You really like it?” said I. 

He turned to me and nodded. 

“Tf all you feel worth living for is to hunt 
around the world till you can find a feller and 
pound his face into a jelly and make his bones 
all pulp, that’s not the kind of spirit a man 
ought to take with him into the Ministry. No, 
uncle, I’m afraid I’m not meek enough.” 

“And who,” I asked, though I guessed, “Is 
the fellow in question?” 

“Ramon Garcia, of course.” 

“T agree,” said I, “that your impulse can 
hardly be described as Christian-like.” 

“Tt ain’t. And that’s what’s knocking me 
silly.” ; 

Again I indicated my entire agreement with 
his point of view. “If your one aim in life is 
to make paté de foie gras of the body of Ramon 
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The Coming of Amos 


Ramon Garcia, you're not in a position to take 
orders in a Christian church.” 

“That’s it, uncle,” said he. “I can go on my 
knees and pray for lots of things. But I can’t 
pray for grace to forgive that blackguard. It’s 
nouse. I guess that tomake yourself a hypocrite 
before God is the biggest sin on earth. Andit’s 
so darned foolish. Like most sin, isn’t it?” 

My worldliness was silenced. Could greater 
truth be more simply uttered? 

I rose, poured out a mild brandy and soda, 
and lit a cigarette. Amos helped himself from 
a cut glass jug to a jorum of barley water. 

“No,” said he, “I ain’t meek enough.” The 
formula was becoming tiresome. ‘Besides,” 
he continued after a huge draught of the unin- 
spiring fluid, ‘‘she couldn’t live here.” 

I started round on him, glass in hand. 

“She? Who? Dorothea?” 

“No, no,” said he, “Nadia. The Princess.” 

I dashed my untasted drink on the tray and, 
in a sudden whirl of I know not what, gripped 
him by the collar. 

“What do you mean?” 

“As soon as I see her again, I’m going to ask 
her to marry me.” 

“The devil you are!” said I. 

“T don’t see where the devil comes in, 
uncle,” said he. 


PERHAPS our common blood spoke, for, like 
Amos, I felt at that moment the most un- 
meek person in the universe. If I could have 
floored him and kicked him and thrown him out 
of the window for his colossal impudence, I 
should have done it. A silly calf infatuation 
for a fascinating woman—that I understood; 
but the calm assumption of marriage with her as 
one of the factors in his choice of a profession 
made me as angry as ever I have been in my 
life. I walked up and down the long drawing- 
room, not trusting myself to speak. I have 
old-fashioned notions of personal dignity. 
Speech, I knew, would have been to betray 
even to this simpleton the monstrous situation. 
He stood patiently, with his long tumbler of 
barley water in his hand, watching my angry 
pacing. 

“T don’t see why you should be so mad about 
it, uncle,” said he. “It’s my business. After 
all, she’s only a woman, and she’s the woman 
I want.” 

At last I controlled myself and halted in 
front of him. 

“Look here, young man. You talk in a glib 
way of asking a princess to marry you. But 
supposing—which is preposterous—but, at any 
rate, supposing she’s inclined to listen to you, 
what would you propose to give her?” 

“Give her,” he asked, uncomprehending. 
“You don’t mean money, do you?” 

“Of course not, you young idiot,” said I. 
“She has exalted birth, position, education, 
the finest culture of the pre-war world, fas- 
cination, wit, beauty, every grace you can 
think of in woman—what are you qualified to 
give her'‘in exchange for all this?” 

“T dunno,” said Amos. He paused for a 
dubious moment and then brightened up. 
“Leastways I could protect her. It’d be a 
particular kind of fool who’d try to hurt her 
while I was around. I don’t want to put on 
dog, but the Lord didn’t give me physical 
strength for nothing. And if she wanted me to 
learn all about painting and music and 
poetry, I’d do it for her sake. I ain’t a fool. 
And I’m young.” 

“Yes,” said I, “confound you, you're 
young.” But I covered up my bitterness by 
adding: ‘‘And that’s why you’re a silly ass, 
falling in love with princesses. If you want to 
| marry, why don’t you think of some decent 
girl in your own sphere of life?” 

“You mean Dorothea?” 

“T don’t,” I cried with assumed indignation. 
“Why drag in Dorothea?” 

“She’s a very nice giri, uncle.” 
tone of injured remonstrance. 

“T know she is,” said I. ‘The most charm- 
ing, delightful, accomplished girl I kacw. And 
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that’s why I think your suggesting her name 
infernal cheek on your part.” 

“Well, uncle,” he replied in his disarming 
gentle way, “I didn’t say as how I wanted tg 
marry her, did I?” 

I looked at my watch. For me the conversa. 
tion was wandering into the realms of the 
grotesquely impossible. My suggestion of bed 
he eagerly grasped. He confessed to certain 
aches in the region of stomach and reins re. 
sulting from the unscientific methods whereby 
he had been thrown out of the public-house. 
I turned out the lights, as Tom had invited me 
to do, and we parted on the first landing—Amos 
to seek, no doubt, profound and stertorous 
repose; I, to stay awake half the night. 

“T am young.” 

That was the clarion cry before which I fled 
defenseless. Youth rejoicing in its strength, in 
the superbness of its actuality and its promise, 
And Amos was not merely the vast, lusty 
human beast. Beneath this immensity of 
brawn, this indisputable certainty of Herculean 
strength, always, from the most deeply rooted 
sexual instincts, a man’s asset in woman’s eyes, 
there lay, as guessed by woman’s intuition, an 
undiscovered country of ignorances, sim- 
plicities, and chivalries, a virgin soil which, in 
loyal exchange for things physical, the gift 
assured to her by all the tendrils of her being, 
she could plant with all the sweetnesses which 
women love and whereof they reap the full 
harvest. 

That is the only way I could account for 
Dorothea falling in love with him, for in love 
with him she undoubtedly was. Swept off her 
feet by the physical, she exulted in the prospect 
of ultimate spiritual victory. The eternal con- 
flict is as old as the Stone Age. 

Oh! I could understand Dorothea. If they 
had come to me for my consent to their union, 
I should have given them my paternal and 
avuncular benediction and sent them forth in 
full assurance of their happiness. But Amos 
did not want Dorothea. He wanted Nadia. 

Now, as young women in their early twenties, 
what essential difference, in that never-to-be- 
defined woman’s wonderland of inter-diffused 
sexuality and spirituality, existed between 
them? Both were fine flowers of modern 
civilization. They existed side by side in that 
same wonderland. So, if Dorothea had fallen 
head over ears in love with Amos, why, im- 
pelled by identical impulse, should not Nadia 
have done the same? 

“T am young.” 

The unconscious gloriosity of it! 


THE next day before lunch I had the chance 
of afew minutes’ quiet talk with my brother- 

in-law. He had heard, of course, of yesterday’s 

bout of fisticuffs. He deplored the incident. 

“Y’m with Kingsley,” said he, “in his plea 
for muscular Christianity, but—I think the 
Church ought to assign a limit to the assertion 
of muscle.” 

“Besides,” said I, “a curate is not best in- 
troduced to a parish by being first thrown into 
it out of a public-house. 

“The proposition, as far as it goes,” said 
Tom, “is incontrovertible. The only point is 
that I wouldn’t have him less muscular, and 
I don’t see how he could be more Christian.” 

“But,” said I, “you were just talking of the 
Church assigning limits.” 

“My dear fellow,” said he, ‘“you’re coming 
into the area of all the heresies of all the ages. 
Very few people have been able to realize a 
Church and Christianity as two distinct 
conceptions.” ? 

“T have a glimmer of what you mean,” said 
I, drawing a bow at a venture, for I was some- 
what befogged, “and it confirms my opinion 
that Amos would fight the battle of Christian- 
ity better as a free-lance, a franc-tireur, than 
he would by holding a commission in the 
Church.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” said he. 

“Well, then—?” said I. 


“Take him away. Educate him. If he 
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Nine million germs on 
one cleaning cioth! 


A BRAND new cloth was used 
for one week in the usual! 
cleaning work around a house. 
Then it was washed thorough- 
ly with soap and water and 
given to a_ bacteriological 
laboratory for microscopic 
examination. This examina- 
i tion revealed that 9,000,000 


| germs or bacteria were present 


* on the cloth 3 
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Soap and water can remove visible dirt but not in- 
visible germs. Yet there is a sure, easy way to have 
germ-free cleanliness in every part of your home. 

Use ‘‘Lysol’”’ in all your cleaning water 
SimpLy put a little “Lysol” Disinfectant into the 
watereverytime andeverywhere youclean. Dipyourcloth 
or brush or broom into this solution. Then you will 
be keeping your home safe and healthful throughout. 


: on are, of course, certain places around your 


of your home 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble in 
water. It forms a clear, transparent solution, with 
no undissolved globules. Every drop is 100 per cent 
effective in destroying harmful germ life. And be- 
cause of its soapy nature, it helps to clean as it dis- 
infects. It is economical to use. Two teaspoonfuls 
in one quart of water make a thoroughly effective 
germ-killing solution. 


“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals—en- 
dorsed by physicians—sold by all drug stores. In- 
sist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
It is put up only in brown glass bottles containing 
3, 7 and 16 ounces. Each bottle is packed in a yellow 
carton. The 3-ounce bottle also comes in a special 
non-breakable package for travelers. Complete 
directions with every bottle. 


Write for booklet which gives complete informa- 
tion and directions for the many household and per- 
sonal uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
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Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK ; 
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Woman’s Opportunity League 
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The Coming of Amos 


wants to join us in after years, he can always 
do so. I thought I’d put the proposition before 
him. It’s a man’s job, if having the Faith, as 
Amos has, he can take it seriously. But I 
fully realize that, after a good many years of 
necessarily narrow training, he wouldn’t be 
the man he is now. Dorothea, who has an un- 
fortunate distaste for curates, has given you a 
wrong impression.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said I. “But why did 
you leave me with a wrong impression yes- 
terday?” 

“When people put pistols to my head, I re- 
gard them with the most unchristianlike 
malice. My dear fellow,” he went on, his 
humorous eyes twinkling, ‘you sent me a 
curious creature; a hulking mass of sheer good- 
ness, lit by a shrewd brain—and vitalized by 
potentially enormous physical passions. What 
was I to do with him? I experimented. I got 
the wrong reaction. That’s all there is to it. 
On the other hand his time here hasn’t been 
wasted. He has come into contact with the 
raw humanity whose control, slipping out of 
the hands of the Church, in the future, can 
only be safe in the hands of men like Amos.” 

“Vou’re a bewildering Bishop, Tom,” said I. 
“What do you mean?” 

He tapped his breast. ‘‘We’ll have the last 
word, of that you may ve sure. Meanwhile, 
au bon entendeur, salut!” 

And that is all he would say. 

The result of this was my carrying off to 
London an unresisting Amos and housing him 
in a little spare room in the Melbury Road. 
Then, busy with final touches to my Academy 
pictures, and with the delightful annual picking 
up of threads in the art world, I propounded 
to myself and to Dorothea, Tom’s question, 
‘‘What the deuce are we going to do with him?” 
Amos, in his gentle way, was perfectly happy 
prowling about the streets of London, turning 
up regularly at meals, and, as far as I could 
make out, sleeping contentedly when there was 
nothing else to do. Now and then Dorothea 
carried him off to a theater. With a little touch 
of irony, I said, 

“Tt’s very good of you, dear, to take so 
much trouble about him.” 

“Tt’s only my duty to you. If I didn’t think 
you’d understand, I should hate you. Duty is 
the rottenest proposition in the wide world.” 

“Unlike virtue in the abstract, my dear, it’s 
always somebody else’s reward.” 

Our eyes met for a magnetic moment. 

“Daddums,” said she, “you’re a p.‘ lamb ” 


T WAS through Cardew, a dear, silly col- 
league of mine, who passes his life in paint- 
ing goats, that Bendyke Hamilton, like the new 
planet in the poem, swam into our ken. This 
was his brother-in-law, a gallant, scholarly 
soldier of fortune, with an M. A. degree, a 
D. S. O., and one eye, who was now at a loose 
end. With regard to him, Dorothea, Amos, 
and I held counsel together, with the result 
that we appointed him Amos’s temporary 
guide, philosopher, and friend; tutor, mentor, 
and bear-leader. Amos submitted himself 
whole-heartedly to a mapped-out course of in- 
struction which included the cultivation of a 
pure English speech, the history of painting 
and architecture, modern world politics, row- 
ing, boxing, and intelligent attendance at race- 
track meetings and police-courts. Dorothea 
kept an occasional eye on finger-nails and neck- 
wear, while I maintained general supervision. 
In this manner all of us began to lead fairly 
contented lives. 

The Royal Academy opened. My few 
pictures, other than commissioned portraits, 
sold fairly well. My success, however, was the 
portrait of the Princess Nadia. Even certain 
critics who complained of the sterility of my 
work—whatever that meant—praised the 
Princess. At the Private View there was a 
flattering little continuous crowd around 
It. 

We drew near the close of a fretful May. I 


longed for my beloved Azure Coast and itp 
mad carnival riot of flowers; its June sunshing 
and sea-breeze, its warm blue water in which 
one can bathe forever, and its hot and com.” 
forting sands. Also its sweet companionable’ 
solitude. In June and July I can achieve my 
ideal. I can be left alone. There’s no one ¢ 
worry me. be) 
Now there came a day when, having jg 
lunch in the West End and not having segqe 
Dorothea for some little time, I had given 
a luncheon appointment at the Berkeley, 
found her there with young Claude Worthings 
ton. He had looked in at the South Moltoq: 
Street shop, and she had brought him along, 
Dorothea, in her wide way, informed me that: 
over the telephone she had summoned Amog 
and Bendyke Hamilton to join the pg 
Presently they arrived. I can not deny 
we had a pleasant luncheon. Amos and Claude” 
had buried old hatchets. Dorothea rcsponde 
outrageously to Claude’s advances, whilz Amo 
grinned a cousinly benediction. If Dcrothea’g 
heart were full of wrath against Amos, it 
not my concern. 


T THE end of the meal, Claude sang outs 
“T say, Uncle David, have you any pige 
tures in the Royal Academy?” a 
“Has he pictures? Hoo—hoo—hoo!” roared 
Amos. 

“What do you think, you silly ass?” 
Dorothea. 

The blush of confusion overspread the” 
young man’s features. “No, but I say, Uncle’ 
David—I’m sorry. I didn’t know. Nobody! 
told me. Besides, I’ve been selling these™ 
beastly cars in Bilston and Dudley and 
Huddersfield and all sorts of places whe 
there’s nothing but money and tramways 
fleas—the sort of things that don’t educate 
a little bit. I’ve had an awful time. 
should I know?” 

“You should study ‘The Studio’ and ‘T 
Connoisseur’ and read all the art criticisms i 
‘The Times’ and ‘The Daily Telegraph,” said 

“T think you had better throw me out and: 
be done with it,” said Claude. 

We did not throw him out. Dorothea com 
demned him to an immediate visit to the Royal: 
Academy close by. Also included in her seme 
tence Amos and Bendyke Hamilton. After® 
had paid the bill, it dawned upon me that shé 
had ordained me as cicerone to the party. Wi 
walked joyously up Piccadilly. There are tim 
when a middle-aged man is intoxicated by the 
ebullience of companionable youth. Though 
the afternoon was unsettled, there was 4 
fragrance of spring in the air and the pave 
ments were dry. The pageant of Londom 
swept along the crowded roadway. We tried 
walk five abreast and laughed foolishly ate 
jostlings and interruptions and changes 
partners. At the corner of Down Street Am 
bought from a flower-seller a huge bunch of 
Parma violets which, rushing on ahead, 
thrust into Dorothea’s hand. She thanked hil 
prettily, and I then saw her make a grimace a 
Claude by her side, as who should say, 4 

“Why didn’t you think of that?” 

We reached the gates of Burlington Ho 
and walked across the flagged courtyat 
already furnished with its decorous row ¢ 
waiting motor cars. We entered by th 
center doors and ascended the majestic flight 
of stairs. ; 

“Dorothea has been telling me,” said 
Claude, “that the stunningest thing in the 
whole show is your portrait of the Prince 
Ramiroff de Cannes.” 4 

I took him, the rest following, through 
first three galleries into Gallery IV and 
turned through the door to the right. It wa 
too soon after lunch for the room to 4 
crowded. In the contagious enthusiast 
of youth, I led them toward the center of 
wall where the picture was hung. 

And there, standing in front of it, was of 
solitary and familiar figure, Ramon Garcia, 


(To be continued) 
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